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“I am busy day and night in the writ- 
ing of the book on the Prophet. I have 
suspended every other work. Con- 
tinuous writing gets me a backache. 
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materials for the book, now given to 
the worries of answering the objections 
raised, and now to the anxiety of 
examining and correcting historical 
facts. Since there is in no one to assist 
me, the work has become all the more 
difficult. Further, the expenditure 
involved makes me miserable for the 
calligraphy and printing have been 
started but where is the money availa- 
ble. Muslims will surely come out to 
fight on the issue of dining with Engl- 
ishmen but if you ask them^o spend 
a penny in the name of religion, they 
will abstain. In my opinion, the best 
service of Islam and the most imme- 
diate need are to publish this book in 
English. The English translation has, 
therefore, been started. Urdu is 

postponed for the present If my 

book is completed, I must consider 
my coming to London equal to ten 
Hajj pilgrimages and also a source of 
my salvation. May God accept it. 
Amen.’* 
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PREFACE AND INTRODUCTION. 


Nokixb Dei Misbricobdis Misbratoris.*’ 

Of all the innumerable wonders of the universe, the 
most marvellous is religion^ the foundation of which lies 
in the distinction between the acts of men, distinguish- 
ing them into good, evil, indifferent ; for, if there be no 
such difference, there can be no religion, et contra, 

Now the religious idea differs from every other in this 
respect, that man’s belief in everything, religion excepted, 
depends or is based upon a previous conviction of its 
truth ; the religious idea, on the contrary, appears to be 
innate, and is accepted, entertained, and acquiesced in, 
independently of any evidence of its truth derived 
through the instrumentality of the external senses. 

Another wonder connected with the religious idea, is 
that, notwithstanding the absence of anything like proof 
of religion being a reality, the very idea of it alone acts 
upon men’s thoughts, and determines men’s actions with 
a force &r exceeding in intensity and enthusiasm that 
resulting from any other belief, however satisfactory and 
conclusive may be the proofr of the truth on which that 
^belief is based. 
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Had the religious idea, or, more properly, sentiment, 
been the same in all the human race, there could have 
been but little difficulty in acknowledging it to be a 
correct one ; but strange is it to say, that, in every age, 
each olan, tribe, and nation, nay, almost each separate 
individual, formed an idea of religion, or rather of the 
object of it, more or less different from that of others, 
each, moreover, being convinced that his own idea was 
the only true one. Thus we see that the Vo eh of the 
Greeks was not more the object of their confident belief, 
than is that of the Hindus in their 380 millions of 
minor deities, a pantheism which is distinctly expressed 
in the following lines from Pope’s “ Essay on Man” — 

“ All are but parts of one stupciulous whole, 

Whose hotly nature is, anti Ooil the soul ; 

That cliangM through all, anti yet in all the same, 

Great in the earth, as in th* ethereal frame ; 

Warms iiiHhe sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent. 

Spreads undivided, 0|)crate3 iins^)ont ; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

As full and |)erfcct in a hair os heart ; 

As full and perfect in vile man that luounis, 

As the rapt Seraph that iulorcs and burns : 

To Him no high, no low, no great, no small. 

He fills. He bounds, connects, and equals alL” 

Such being tho case, we are not a little perplexed to 
find Islam representing God to liave said, “I am with 
each individual in the appearance which he forms of me 
in his own mind.” 

We are not less surprised, likewise, upon discovering 
the cause of this infinite diversity of belief in this idea of 
religion to be one and the same — ^a real and lively faith 
in anything. 
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What grounds then, are there for one belief being con- 
sidered as true and another as false ? Why was it sin on 
the part of Abraham’s father to bow down before idols, 
and why was it virtue on the part of Abraham to have 
destroyed those very idols and to have worshipped the 
true God ? Why, again, was that idea wicked and sin- 
ful which prompted Saul, afterwards St. Paul, to become 
the accomplice of those who stoned St. Stephen, and why 
was that a meritorious and virtuous idea which prompted 
St. Paul to become the disciple of Christ ? Why is it 
considered wicked on the part of Omar to have volun- 
teered to murder Mohammed, and why was it virtuous 
in the same person to have exclaimed, “Oh Moham- 
med, thou art the true apostle of God!” Now, of the 
above-mentioned circumstances, wo cannot give pre- 
ference to one over another without having reasons 
which would justify us in so doing. 

To relieve this our state of astonishment and surprise, 
I had recourse to the definition of religion itself, and 
found it to bo that true principle to which all the ideas 
and actions of man should be conformable, so long as he 
retains the use of his physical and intellectual powers. 

Now the truth of this principle is altogether indepen- 
dent of man’s belief, inasmuch as its own truth must 
be established before any one can be required to believe 
in it; in other words, its truth is primary, while the 
belief of man is Becondary. 

The test, therefore, of the truth, or of the falsity of 
the various religious which prevail on the earth, is the 
ascertaining whether they are or are not in accordance 
with this true principle. 
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Arriyed at this point, we must now stop to inquire 
what that true principle is. That true principle, as &r as 
man’s intellectual powers enable him to discover, is no 
other than i^ature, in reference to which the founder of 
Islam said, Behold the works of Nature ; examine them 
again and again. Are they imperfect ? No I Thy sight 
shall turn back to thine eye, without discovering therein 
the least imperfection. And thou shalt own, of thine 
own free will, the perfection of Nature.” 

Again, what is Nature ? It is that law, in conformity 
to which all objects around us, whether material or im- 
material, receive their existence, and which determines 
the relation which they bear to each other. This law 
exists in the objects themselves. Nature not only im- 
prints upon our minds her own truth, perfection, and the 
relation which her multifarious products bear to one 
another, but it also points out another principle, accord- 
ing to which wo may direct our actions and thoughts; 
and as Nature is true and perfect, this principle also 
must necessarily be true and perfect, and this true and 
perfect principle is what we call true religion. 

But we have said that Nature is a law, and as a law 
necessanly implies a lawgiver, so, when we say Nature, 
we must not be understood to mean the Natura naturans 
of the atheistical school, but only that tout ememble of 
organic and inorganic existences, the production of the 
Causa causarum, that is, God, that supreme and perfect 
Being upon whom the existence of all other beings origi- 
nally depends, and whom Horace has described — 

Unde nil majus generatur ipso 

Nec vigot quicquam simile aut secundum.” 
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lilAn, then, must ^4ook through Nature up to Nature’s 
God.” As far as my own search after true religion is 
concerned, I sincerely and conscientiously assert that I 
haye found Islam to be most undoubtedly the true 
religion, that is, its genuine and chief principles are in 
perfect harmony with that true one which I have defined 
to be true religion; and, therefore, I hope that every 
lover of truth, while giving me credit for my conviction, 
will candidly and impartially investigate the truth of 
Islam, and make a just and accurate distinction between 
its real principles and those which have been laid down 
for the perpetual and firm maintenance and observance 
of the same, as well as between those that are solely the 
productions of those persons whom we designate as learned 
men, divines, doctors and lawyers. It is the want of 
such an accurate discrimination as this, between all these 
different descriptions of principles, which has caused men 
to rush headlong into all sorts of mistakes, a want or 
a deficiency, on the part of a Mohammedan, which is 
called Takleed (a blind belief in the opinions of others), 
and which, when exhibited in that of foreigners, is known 
by the name of partiality, bias, prejudice, or bigotry. 

This true religion itself, and the person through whose 
instrumentality it has been taught are worthy of our 
utmost respect and commendations, and a fit theme for 
panegyric and eulogy. Accordingly we find that so much 
has already been written on this, not only by Moham- 
medan divines, but also by those professing a different 
faith, that the subject is almost exhausted : it is, -how- 
ever, with much regret I have to say that not one of 
these writers has adopted the right path; the former 
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class being dazzled and bewildered by the refulgent light 
which suddenly shone in upon them, and the latter being 
equally unable to see their way, on account of their 
ignorance of the subject matter of their lucubrations. 

ITo biography of Mohammed, except one which will be 
particularized hereafter, is now extant which can claim 
for its author any one of the many eminent compilers 
of the hadeeses ; but they have rendered us this service, 
at least, that of naming in their works those hadeeses 
also which relate to the life of Mohammed. These are 
consequently the works whence all the materials, more 
or less correct and trustworthy for the life of the Prophet, 
may be obtained and systematically embodied in any 
other form. 

Abu Eesa Tirmizee (bom in 824 a.d., died in 892 
A.D.), besides his much valued collection of hadeeses, 
wrote also a work entitled “ Shemaili Tirmizee,” which, 
although not a general and complete biography, gives 
many particulars of the Prophet’s private life. But we 
should be committing a very serious mistake, were we 
blindly to believe as true any of the hadeeses recorded in 
these works (be they in “Moslim” or “ Bokharoe”), 
without first subjecting them to the process of a severe 
and critical examination, according to the rules and 
regulations established for this very purpose, and which 
I have enumerated in my Essay upon Mohammedan 
Traditions. 

Besides the works I have already mentioned, there 
are several others, of which some are exclusively appro- 
priated to the biography of Mohammed, while others 
contain notices of other subjects also. 3uch works 
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have received the common or general title of “ Kotab-i- 
Seeyar,” of which the following only are now extant: 
Ibni Ishak ; Ibni Hisham j*l*U ; Tabkat-i* 

Eabeer, generally called Eatibul Wackedee, ; 

Tibree ; Seerati Shamee ; Abulfeda ; 
Masudee Mawahib L^onneyah 

etc. Of these, the first four are of very ancient date, 
while the rest are considerably later. 

All these works are, as it were, a confused collection 
of indiscriminate and uninvestigated traditions. Those 
that bear an earlier date are still more so. The real 
motive of the ancient authors being that of collecting 
into one corpus all traditions whatsoever, that existed 
in their day, fioating about in society, they left to a 
future generation the task of subjecting these traditions 
to a critical examination. The works of later uniters, 
who obtained all the subject matter from the ancient ones, 
have a character similar to the latter j and, therefore, all 
such works, whether ancient or comparatively modern, 
have become one mass of undigested and confused ma- 
terials, in which are mixed up together, genuine and 
authentic traditions with spurious, puerile, and very 
weak ones. 

Sir William Muir writes that “ to the three biographies 
by Ibn Hisham, by Wakidi and his secretary, and by 
Tabari, the judicious historian of Mahomet will, as his 
original authoritiei^ confine himself.” But he does not 
mention how many traditions are contained in these 
books that have not been traced up to Mohammed, — ^how 
many there are the chain of whoso narrators is broken,— 
how many there are whose narrators are of suspected 
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chaittoter or impeached veracity, — ^how many there are 
whose narrators are entirely unknown, — ^and, lastly, 
though not the least, how many traditions there are 
which have not been subjected to any examination 
whatever. 

Dr. Sprenger, in his zeal, overrates the real value 
of Wackedee, respecting which Sir Wm. Muir says, 
“But Dr. Sprenger’s admiration of the work carries 
him beyond the reality.” But Sir Wm. Muir himself 
seems to have preferred Wackedee to all others, as 
almost all his materials for the life of Mohammed rest 
upon the authority of, and are derived from, that book. 
Wackedee, however, is the worst author of all, and 
of the least credit, and all Mohammedan doctors and 
divines have declared him not to be, in the least degree, 
of any authority, and as being the least entitled to 
credit.' 

In my judgment, the work of Abulfeda is undoubtedly 
the best of all, and therefore the most entitled to credit. 
He has taken the greatest care in writing his book, and 
has studiously endeavoured to avoid inserting any spuri- 
ous and puerile traditions whatever. It would, however, 

ya^ ^ jM. ^ likAx* ' 

erf 

Zarqiiany, the commentator of AUadonniyah, quotes from ^^Meezan’ 
the following remark i'esp«>cting Wackedee : — “ Mohammedan doctors and 
divines have unanimously impeached Wackedee for the unauthenticity 
of the facts^ and the weakness and spuriousness of the traditions mentioned 
by him.” 
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be going too far to assert that he has wholly succeeded 
in so doing. 

In addition to the Oriental writers I have enume- 
rated above, there are many European authors who have 
written works upon Islam and its founder. Unfortu- 
nately, I could not avail myself of many of the early 
works upon these subjects, such as those of Daniel, 
Luther, Melanothon, Spanheim, De Ilerbolot ; but from 
what I learn of them from other sources, I find that 
they contain little else than mere abuse, and harsh 
and uncharitable expressions. To these names may 
be added that of Maracci, who appears never to have 
been able to satiate himself with malignant and dis- 
gusting vituperation. My surprise, therefore, at read- 
ing the following remark in the QmrUrl^ Rmew, No. 
254, wherein it is stated that *‘the former of whom 
(Maracci) has, not without some show of reason, been 
accused of being a secret believer,” may easily be 
conceived. 

Dean Frideaux is another of those uncompromising 
and intolerant writers. When any Mohammedan hap- 
pens to dip into his book, be cannot repress a smile at 
the extreme ignorance of his subject which this Okriatian 
author displays in almost every page of his work. 

Besides these writers, Hottinger, Gagnier, Beland, 
and Ookley have also written upon subjects relative to 
Islam and Mohammed, but I am sorry to have to state 
that I could not avail myself of the labours of those 
authors. 

Goethe, Amari, Noldike, and Dozy have also written 
much upon the above subjects, and the writer of an 
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article upon Islam in tlie Quarterly Review represents 
the aboye*named authors to ^^have taught the world 
at large that leVmiem is a thit^ of vitality^ fraught with 
a thousand fruitful germs ; and that Mohammed, whatever 
view of his character (to use that vague word for oncej be 
held, has earned a place in the golden book of humanity ^ 

One of the most eminent European writers of the 
life of Mohammed, is Dr. Sprengor, who has written 
a biography of the Prophet in English, printed at Alla- 
habad in 1851. This work, however, is far from being 
entitled to credit. The author falls into a great number 
of mistakes as to the subject matter, but besides this, 
what is still worse is, he has adopted so exaggerated 
a style, and his mind is so much preoccupied and 
warped by prejudice and bigotry as ill becomes any 
writer, but more especially a historian. To justify this 
our remark we shall quote the following passage, which 
will moreover show the vast (?) amount of his knowledge 
of the subject upon which ho presumed to write. “ The 
Islam,” he writes, ‘‘ is not the work of Mohammed ; it 
is not the doctrine of the impostor. .... There is, 
however, no doubt that the impostor has defiled it by 
his immorality and perverseness of mind, and that most 
of the objectionable doctrines are his.” 

With regard to the life written by Dr. Sprenger, 
Sir Wm. Muir writes that “the work of Dr., Sprenger, 
which came out as I was purusiug my studies, appeared 
to me (as I have shown in some passages of this treatise) 
to proceed upon erroneous assumptions, both as to the 
state of Arabia prior to Mahomet, and the character 
of the Prophet himselfi” 
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The same author (Dr. Sprenger) has written another 
work upon Islam, in the German language, in six 
volumes. In writing this work he has availed himself 
of Tabakati Ibni Saad, Ibni IsAak, and Wackodee. To 
my great regret, however, I have been unable, owing 
to my ignorance of the German language, to avail my- 
self of the little advantage I might have derived from 
this work ; but, on account of my acquaintance with the 
works of those Oriental authors from whom he has 
drawn his materials, it appears to me almost certain 
that this work also is, like those of other Western 
writers, wanting in dispassionate research and candid 
investigation, inasmuch as its author has likewise taken 
his subject matter from an ill-adjiisted and confused 
mass of puerile traditions. Speaking of this same work, 
the above-named writer of the article upon Islam in the 
Quarterly Review has the following remark : ‘‘ The work 
of the first of these (Dr. Sprenger’s) we have placed at 
the head of our paper, because it is the most compre- 
hensive and exhaustive, the most learned of all, because, 
more than any of the others, it does, by bringing all the 
materials bodily before the reader, enable him to form 
his own judgment.” 

The best of all the biographies of Mohammed from 
the pen of foreign authors, and the one which is exe- 
cuted in the most learned and masterly manner, is the 
“Life of Mahomet,” by Sir William Muir. This work 
is in four thick octavo volumes, handsomely printed. 
The extensive and intimate acquaintance of this talented 
author with Oriental literature is highly esteemed and 
justly appreciated by all educated Europeans. As 
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regards ihe merit of the work itself, besidm the defect 
of its subject matter being almost entirely based upon 
the authorily of Wackedee — an author who, as I have 
before remarked, bears the least reputation in the Mo- 
hammedan literary world, and who is the least entitled 
to claim our belief as to his assertions — ^the intention 
and animus with which the work was written are to 
be deprecated as having been the fruitful source of error 
and deficiency. The author himself informs us that 
“the work was first undertaken, and the study of 
Oriental authorities entered upon, at the instance of the 
Bey. C. G. Ffiinder, D.D., so well known as a Christian 
apologist in the controversy with the Mahometans, who 
urged that a biography of the prophet of Islam, suitable 
for the perusal of his followers, should be compiled 
in the Hindoostani language fium the early sources 
acknowledged by themselves to be authentic and autho- 
ritative.” But it is with much regret I have to state 
that this motive, notwithstanding the high ability and 
talents of Sir William Muir, exercised upon his mind 
the same influence which it would naturally have exerted 
oyer any other person under the same circumstances ; so 
mudi so indeed, that the interesting and beautiful 
features of Islam appeared to him as deformed and re- 
pulsive, an impression the effect of which upon the 
reader was to make him consider it as exaggeration. 
But^ as is often the case, so in the present instance, 
exaggeration defeated its own object, namely, that 
which induced the Bev. Pfander to desire that the 
work should be undertaken by Sir William Muir, the 
result of which was that he, whom the former would 
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fain have held up as an angel of darkness, proved a 
seraph of light 

When this work appeared, the curiosity it excited 
among the reading public .was only equalled by their 
impatience to peruse it, hut no sooner was it found that 
the simplest and plainest facts connected with Islam 
and Mohammed had been strained and twisted and dis> 
torted, in short, subjected to the Procrustes’ process 
in order to make them the indices or exponents, of 
the author’s prepossessions and prejudices, than the 
interest created by the announcement of the work fell, 
irtstanter, to zero. As to the young Mohammedans who 
were pursuing their study of the English literature, 
and were perfectly ignorant of their own theology, the 
perusal of the work under consideration raised in their 
youthful mind the question, if what Sir Wm. Muir 
has written is a misrepresentation of plain and simple 
facts, what are those facts in reality ? 

The effect which the perusal of the work in question 
produced upon my own mind was, to determine me 
to collect, after a critical examination of them, into one 
systematical and methodical form, all those traditiore 
concerning the life of Mohammed that are considered by 
Mohammedan divines to be trustworthy, genuine, and 
authoritative ; and, at the same time, to bring together, 
in a separate volume, all those traditions also that are 
in any way connected with the life of the Prophet, but 
which are spurious, puerile, apocryphal, and utterly 
unworthy of credit, specifying at the same time the 
reasons for so considering them. From this purpose I 
was however deterred by various causes, among which 
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may be more particularly mentioned the time-engrossing 
avocations of official life, and the want of many MSS. 
which were indispensable for the successful accomplish- 
ment of my undertaking. But, nevertheless, I con- 
tinued, at various times, writing essays on different 
subjects relating to Islam, and of which the following 
twelve are now presented to the public in their digested 
form, and which constitute the first volume of the work 
I am now engaged upon, namely, the Life of Moham- 
med, the illustrious Prophet of Arabia. The remaining 
Essays, making the second volume, will (D.V.) be also 
laid before the public in a like digested form. 

It being, indispensable that the reader should know 
something respecting the works connected with the 
present production, all of which arc in the English 
language, and will materially assist him in forming a 
correct opinion of my humble efforts ; and as, moreover, 
the work was specially intended for the use of those Mo- 
hammedan youths who are pursuing their English studies, 
it has been written in that language; but being myself 
wholly ignorant of that splendid tongue, so as to bo unable 
oven to construct a single sentence in it, 1 here publicly 
and sincerely express my deep obligations to those friends 
by whose literary assistance I am now enabled to submit 
to the attention of an indulgent and intelligent public 
this first volume in its complete and digested form. 

Having given, in the preceding pages, a short and 
cursory notice of those European authors who have 
written anything upon Islam or Mohammed, I cannot 
in justice pass over unnoticed the names of those able 
and learned English writers who have taken a correct 
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yiew of the above-named subjects, and who have well 
defended them from prejudiced and illiberal antagonists. 
The gentlemen now alluded to, and for whose talents 
I shall ever cherish high esteem and respect, are Ed- 
ward Gibbon, the celebrated historian, Godfrey Higgins, 
Thomas Carlyle, and John Davenport. 

I shall conclude this Preface and Introduction by 
quoting a few of the remarks of the above named 
authors. 

John Davenport writes: “Is it possible to conceive, 
we may ask, that the man who effected such great and 
lasting reforms in his own country, by substituting the 
worship of the one only true God for the gross and 
debasing idolatry in which his countrymen bad been 
plunged for ages ; who abolished infanticide, pi-ohibited 
the use of spirituous liquors and games of chance (those 
sources of moral depravity) ; who restricted Avithin com- 
paratively narrow limits the unrestrained polygamy 
which ho found in existence and practice; — can we, 
we repeat, conceive so great and zealous a reformer to 
have been a mere impostor, or that his whole career was 
one of sheer hypocrisy ? No, surely nothing but a con- 
sciousness of real righteous intentions could have carried 
Mohammed so steadily and constantly without ever 
flinching or wavering, without every betraying himself 
to his most intimate connections and companions, from 
his flrst revelation to Ehadijah to his last agony in the 
arms of Ayesha. 

“Surely a good and sincere man, full of confidence 
in his Creator, who makes an immense reform both in 
%ith and practice, is truly a direct instrument in the 
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hands of God, and may be said to hare a commis?*on 
from Him. Why may not Mohammed be recognized, 
no less than other faithful, though imperfect, servants 
of God, as truly a servant of God, serving him faithfully 
though imperfectly ? Why may it not be believed that 
he was, in his own age and country, a preacher of truth 
and righteousnesss, sent to teach his own people the 
unity and righteousness of God, to give them civil and 
moral precepts suited to their condition 

Edward Gibbon expresses himself as follows : — “ The 
creed of Mahomet is free from suspicion or ambiguity ; 
and the Horan is a glorious testimony to the unity 
of God. The prophet of Mecca rejected the worship 
of idols and men, of stars and planets, on the rational 
principle that whatever rises must set, that whatever is 
bom must die, that whatever is corruptible must decay 
and perish. In the author of the universe his rational 
enthusiasm confessed and adored an infinite and eternal 
being, without form or place, without issue or similitude, 
present to our most secret thoughts, existing by the 
necessity of his own nature, and deriving from himself 
al] moral and intellectual perfection. These sublime 
tmths, thus announced in the language of the Prophet, 
are firmly held hy his disciples, and defined with meta* 
physical precision by the interpreters of the Koran. A 
philosophic theist might subscribe the popular creed 
of the Mahometans : a creed too sublime perhaps for 
our present faculties. What object remains for tiie 
fancy, or even the underatanding, when we have ab- 
stracted from the unknown substance all ideas of time 
and space, of motion and matter, of sensation and rcflec 
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tion? The first principle of reason and reyelation was 
confirmed by the voice of Mahomet : his proselytes, from 
India to Morocco, are distinguished hy the name of 
Umtartans] and the danger of idolatry has been pre- 
vented by the interdiction of images.” 

Thomas Carlyle remarks thus: ‘‘Our current hypo- 
thesis about Mahomet, that he was a scheming impostor, 
a falsehood incarnate, that his religion is a mere mass 
of quackery and fatuity^ begins really to be now un- 
tenable to any one. The lies which well-meaning zeal 
had heaped round this man aro disgraceful to ourselves 
only. When Pocooke inquired of Grotius, wh^ the 
proof was of that story of the pigeon, trained to pic^ 
peas from Mahomet’s ear, and pass for an angel dictating 
to him, Grotius answered, that there was no proof! 
It is really time to dismiss all that. The word this man 
spoke has been the life-guidance now of one hundred 
and eighty millions of men these twelve hundred years. 
These hundred and eighty millions were made by God 
as well as we. A greater nunlber of God’s creatures 
believe in Mahomet’s word, at this hour, than in any 
other word whatever. Are we to suppose that it was 
a miserable piece of spiritual legerdemain, this which 
so many creatures of the Almighty have lived by and 
died by? I, for my part, cannot form any such sup- 
position. I will believe most things sooner than that. 
One would be entirely at a loss what to think of this 
world at all, if quackery so grew and were sanctioned 
here. Alas, such theories are very lamentable. If we 
would attain to knowledge of anything in God’s tme 
creation, let us disbelieve them wholly I They are the 
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product of an age of Boepticism; they indicate the 
saddest spiritual paralysis, and nfere death-life of the 
souls of men : more godless theory, I think, was never 
promulgated in this earth. A false man found a re- 
ligion ! Why, a false man cannot build a brick house ! 
If he do not know and follow truly the properties of 
mortar, burnt clay, and whatever else he works in, it 
is no house that he makes, but a rubbish heap. It will 
not stand for twelve centuries, to lodge a hundred and 
eighty millions ; it will fall straightway. A man must 
conform himself to Nature’s laws, he verily in communion 
with Nature and the truth of things, or Nature will 
answer him. No, not at all! Speciosifics are specious. 
Ah me ! a Cagliostro, many Cagliostros, prominent world 
leaders, do prosper by their quackery for a day. It is 
like a forged bank-note ; they get it passed out of their 
worthless hands ; Others, not they, have to smart for it. 
Nature bursts up in fire-flames, French revolutions, and 
such like, proclaiming with terrible veracity that forged 
notes are forged.” 

SYED AHMED. 
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ESSAY 

ON TUB 

HISTORICAl GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA. 


Arabia, or the peninsula bearing that 

name, is a country situated on the East of the Bed Sea, and 
extending therefrom as far as the Persian Gulf. 

It is very difficult to ascertain precisely \rhen the name of 
Arabia was given to this country. The word 3*11^ ArahM 
however, is also given to this country by the sacred 
writers when describing the visit of the Queen of Sheba to 
Solomon,* which event took place 3000 years a.h., or 1005 a.c. 
We would, however, venture the opinion that the name in 
question was known before the time of Solomon, since it has 
been spoken of as the name of a very well known, place ; we 
also find the word Arabah njjc. in Deut. I. 7 and ii. 8. 
But among all the various altciu 2 )ts* to explain the origin of 

* 1 Kiogs X. 15 . 

* The name Arabia bos been derived by some from Araba (which means a level 
waste), a district in the province of Tehama ; by others, from Ebcr, a word signify- 
ing a nomad (‘ wanderer*) the primitive Arabs having been such : this would connect 
it with the word^Hebrew, which has a similar origin. Others again are inclined to 
derive it from the Hebrew verb — Arab, to go down, that is, the region, in which the 
sun appeared to set to the Semitic dwellers on the Euphrates. According to the 
learned Bochart, the word Arabia is derived ^m a Phoenician one — signifying— ears 
of com. There is also a Hebrew word, — Arabah, which means a barren place/ 
and Which is occasionally employed in Scripture to denote the border land between 
Syria and Arabia.**— Chambon* £neyclop«^ p. 344. 
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this word, the only successful one appears to be that which 
derives it from the word descriptive of the physical character 
of the country itself, and consequently the word rQ'79' Arabah 
i)jC, signifying desert, rcaste, is the one sought. This appears 
the more probable from the fact that the word Arabah was pre- 
fixed to the name of every town as a mere appellative ; its plural 
Arabath * being likewise used to signify a division 
of the peninsula. Some writers hazard the opinion that a village 
called Arabah,* which is situated near Tehama, may have given 
its name to the whole peninsula, an opinion scarcely deserving 
the least notice. 

As to the word Arabah, it may, although only a distinguishing 
prefix to the name of a town, have been made to supersede the 
real name of it. 

Arabia is ' bounded on the West by the Red Sea ; East by the 
Persian gulf and that of Oman ; on the South by the Indian 
ocean ; on the North it reaches nearly to Babylonia and Syria, 
and is only separated from Egypt by tbe narrow isthmus of 
Suez. The north‘<western side of this peninsula adjoins the 
country of the Israelites, or Canaan, known to the ancient 
Greeks as Phoenicia, to the middle ages as Palestine or the 
Holy Land, and now called Syria. This was the land which 
Jehovah promised to give to Abraham and his posterity ; but as 
this side of these two countries is bounded by deserts, it is 
therefore necessary, before attempting to fix the north-western 
boundary of Arabia, to ascertain, first, the south-eastern 
boundary of the " promised land.” Now when God promised 
Abraham that He would give his descendants a country, the 
latter was abiding at a place between Bethel* and Hai, and 

' Deut. i. 7, ii. 8. 

* Deuteronomy ixxiy. 1 and 8 (Iiraelites). ^ 

* aC* 

* Gen. xiii. 3. 
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although Qod shewed the country miraculously to the patriarch, 
yet the knowledge of its exact boundaries was withheld from 
him;‘ but afterwards, upon God confirming his promise. He 
made known to Abraham two q{ its boundaries, saying, " Unto 
thy seed have I given this land, from the river of Egypt nnto.the 
great river Euphrates.”® 

It appears, however, that subsequently to thi3, none of the 
sacred writers have (why, we know not) assigned the river of 
Egypt as the boundary of the “ promised land ; ” on the con- 
trary, Beer-sheba® is everywhere mentioned as its southern 
bdtindary; and when God showed the “promised land” to 
Moses, in the desert of Moab, he saw that Zoar^.£^® was 
its southern boundary, now Zoar and “ Beer-sheba” are nearly 
in a line with each other, and consequently either of them may 
be taken indifferently as the boundary of the “ promised land ” 
on the South. 

It should, however, be particularly noted that there were two 
Beer-shebas,* the one named simply Beer-sheba ^ 

the other Euryai Beer-sheba j*) or 

Sheba the place where, in the desert of (}erar, 
Isaac’s servants digged a well, at the time when he and Abi 
Malik made a covenant and oath together. “ And it came to 
pass, the same day that Isaac’s servants came and told him con- 
cerning the well which they had digged, and said unto him, 

‘ We have found water.’ And he called it Sheba, therefore the 
name of the city is Beer-sheba unto this day.”* And this is the 
same place whence Jacob departed when he went towards Haran,* 

* Gen. xiii. 14, 15. * Gen. xv. 18. 

’ Judges XX. 1 ; 1 Sam. iii. 20 ; 2 Stm. iii. 10, xtu* 11, xxir. 2 and 15 ; 1 Kings 
iy. 25 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 8 ; 1 Ghron. xxi. 2 2 Cbron. xxx 5. 

* Deut xxxiy. 3. 

* **Beershebs, we ave expressly informed, was situate on the south of Judah 
(2 Sam. xxi?. 7, 15), towiup^ Idumea, and therefore must not be confounded with 
another Beenheto In upper GaHlee, mentioned by Josephus, and recently by Dr. 
Riohardson."-<-Bible Cydoj^a, by Be?. J. P. Lawson, M.A., yol. L p. 307. 

* Gen, ggL 31-32. ^ Jos, xix. 2. * Gen.xxvi, 28, 32, 33., • Gen. xxyiiL 10. 
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it was also there that the sons of Jacob rested 4hemselres on 
their journey to Egypt to obtain com.‘ At one time this city 
was the capital of the surrounding country, and Samuel’s sons 
were judges there.* The prophet Amos instanced this place as 
greatly addicted to idolatry;* here also was bom Zibiah,* the 
mother of Jehu Jehoash; lastly, Elijah escaped thither when 
threatened by Jezebel.* This city was not ruined until after the 
Babylonian captivity.* '*It is now,” according to another 
authority, “ a poor village, adjoining a large sandy barren desert, 
quite uninhabited, except towards the coast.” Beersheba was 
distant from Hebron between twenty and twenty-five miles, and 
had a Roman garrison in it in the time of Eusebius, who lived 
in the fonrth century after Christ. This Beersheba was situated 
at lat. 31*^ 17' N., long. 34° 54' E., and the former one was 
situated between the two deserts Kadesh jU and 
Shur jyi , , and was built by Abrabnm. Abraham and Lot left 
Ur’ of the Chaldees and went to Haran, where, having remained 
a few days, they journeyed into Egypt, and on their return 
thence, stopped at the same place* where they had so done 
before ; and here, while Lot. separated from his fellow traveller 
and went to Jordan,* Abraham took up his abode between the 
deserts of Kadesh and Shur,‘* making at the same time a well.” 
Abraham dwelt here fora long time,” and planted many plants ; ” 
at the same place” Hagar ran away from her mistress, and meet- 
ing with this well on her way, gave it the name 
Bccr-laliai-roi JtUl ^ . After this, a famine breaking out, 
Isaac left this place and went to Gcrar nor is there the 

least doubt that Kadesh is quite a different place, and at a great 

distance from Gcrar.” Now as the inhabitants of this last place 

- 1 Sam. viii. 2. ^ Amoa ?. 6, iriii, U| 

* I Kin^s xix. ii. « ii. \ 

•* Gen. xiii. 3. * Oon. 

“ Gen. \xi. 14, 16, 30. 

Gen. xxi. 33. 

^ Geo. iivi. 6. 


' Gen. xxri. I, 5. 

* 2 Kings xii. 1 ; 2 CUr. zxi?. 1. 
" Gen. il 31. 

G<*a. XX. 1. 

»- Gcr. xxii. 19. . 

Gon. XTL 8. 
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had no knowledge whatever of Isaac, he ayailed hiiniself of this 
ignorance, and passed his wife npon them for his sister.* Isaac, 
however, being driven from Gerar by Abi Malek, went and 
settled in the desert 'of Gerar, where he digged a well, giving 
it the name of Sheba, and calling the place where he so settled 
Careya Beer-sheba,* so that this cannot possibly be the spot where 
the well was digged by Abraham. 

My object for going into these particulars is that of proving 
two things : first— that the northern boundary of Arabia abnts 
npon Syria, or the Promised land, and that the boundary of the 
latter is the Beer-Sheba of Isaac, or Zoar, or Bela ;* secondly— 
that Abraham’s Beer-Sheba is at Eadesh, which is in Arabia.* 

Arabia is, In general, a lai^, flat, and desert country, inter- 
spersed here and there with a few exuberantly fertile spots or 

* Gen. xxTi. 7. * Gen. xxvi. S3. ® Gen. xW. 2. 

* The assertions of such persons as hold that the Beer-sheba of Abraham is 
identical with that of Isaac, appears'to me to be founded upon the following circum- 
stances, which, as 1 shall presently show, cannot be admitted to be valid and authentic* 
The first of these circumstances which appears to fayour their views is, that when 
Isaac left Eadesh the Philistines filled up the wells dug by Abraham, and when 
Abimelech expelled Isaac from Gerar, the latter is said to have ** digged again the 
wells of water, which they had digged in the days of Abraham, his father, and which 
the Philistines had stopped, and ho called their names after the names by which his 
father had called them.” So far, indeed, the commentators above alluded to appear 
justified, inasmuch as at a first or superficial glance the Beer-sheba of Abraham and 
that of Isaac undoubtedly seem to be identical. Such, however, is by no means tbe 
fact, as we shall presently show. Up to the 18th verse of Gen. chap. xxvi. the Scrip- 
tures speak exclusively of Abraham's wells that were re-opened by Isaac, but from the 
19th verse of the same to the end of the chapter no mention is made of any wells except 
of wholly different ones. To these new wells Isaac gave new names, calling the first 

Breh Jg) ; MtMmd, nMMS' Sitnah a-X, . the tiiird, nti'm 
StAotah : ud the feniih, Shdm This dearlyproree th.it 

these wells were not identical with those of Abraham. Again, the 17th verse of 
the same chapter plainly says that Isaac pitched bis tent in the valley of Gerar and 
dwelt there, and the Ifitk and 20th verses say that his (Isaac's) servants digged in 
the vsUey and found there a well of springing water, and that *‘the herdsmen 
of Gerar did strive with Isaac’s herdsmen,” claiming the water to be theirs, hence 
upon comparing all these verses one with the other, it becomes evident that these 
wdls were dug in the valley of Gfonur, and not in that of Eadesh. Another drcnni- 
■tanee which appears to support the opinion of tho above mentioned critics, is the 
mention made in the 23rd vene of lam’s quitting Abimalooh and going to Beerw 
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oases, md some mountains of considerable size, the Talleys 
among which are also characterized by a delightful luxuriance. 
Its great deficiencies are forests and water. There are fruit 
trees of various descriptions, the date-tree being the most 
valuable.' The Arabian horses are the finest in the world; but 
the most useful animal in Arabia is the 'camel, justly called 
“ the ship of the desert.” 

Arabia can only be properly divided into two parts— the one, 

Arabia Hejar,^«:^! or mountainous Arabia, which extends 
from the isthmus of Suez as far as the Bed and Arabian Seas — 
the other or eastern portion, Arabia Deserta, or Arabia Yadee 
The ancient geographer, Ptolemy, divided Arabia 
into three parts,' viz., Arabia Petrsea, Arabia Felix, and Arabia 
Deserta. In modem maps, Arabia Petrsea is made to consist 
of only that portion of land lying between the gulf of Suez 
and the Elematic gulf, or gulf of Acaba, but there is no 
reliable authority for such a division. Now, according to 
Ptolemy, Arabia Petrsea should extend from the gulf of Suez 
as far as the boundades of Yemen or Arabia Felix. Those 
writers who suppose Ptolemy to have translated the word Yemen 
by Arabia Felix are undoubtedly mistaken ; for in the time of 
that ancient geographer the southern portion of Arabia Petrsea 

sheba, a circumstance from which it might he naturally enough inferred that the 
Bfter-sheba mentioned aboye is the Beer-sheba of Abraham, because up to this 
time the Beer-sheba of Isaac was not in existence. But this, again, is not the case, 
for the Beer-sheba mentioned in that Terse is not Abraham’s Beer-sheba, hut that 
oi Isaac, It is the marked characteristic of the sacred penmen that they mention 
beforehand the name of the sulject they are about to describe. Thus, in many 
places they haye mentioned, by name, many cities and towns which did not exist 
till long afterwards. In chapter xxi. yerse 14, the Beer-sheba of Abraham is men- 
tioned by name, although the well hod not received that appellation at that time. 

^ Ptolemy isjiupposed to have been the author of the famous threefold divisions 
of the penin^ul&iSto Arabia Petrma, Arabia Felix, and Arabia Deserta, the first of 
which included the whole of the north-west portion ; the second, the west and sonth- 
west coasts ;• and the third, the whole of the dimly-known interior. This division, 
however, is not recognized by the natives themselves, neither is it very accurate as at 
present understood."— Cham. Ency., p. 344. It must be home in mind that Ptolemy 
divided the countiy physically and not territorially. 
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was thickly inhabited, and celebrated for its commerce, for 
which reason he gave the name of Arabia Felix (happy or fertile) 
to that portion of the entire peninsula. Arabian geographers 
have divided the peninsula of Arabia into five parts, namely, 
Tehama, Hijaz, Nedjed, Jus*, Orooz, and 

Yemen, Such foreign historians and geographers are 

greatly mistaken, who maintain tkaC the name H^az ie derived 
from the fact that the country is a general resort of pilgrims ; 
because the literal meaning of the word Hijaz is— any object 
lying between two others. The name so given to the whole 
country was from the circumstance of the mountain lying be- 
tween Syria and Yemen. Arabia itself is divided into many 
parts, according to the difierent tribes inhabiting it, the names 
of their settlements, and the political condition of these, its 
inhabitants. But as it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
say what those divisions actually were, without previously 
knowing who these tribes were, whence they came, and where 
they located themselves, we shall, therefore, proceed to ascer- 
tain these particulars to the best of our ability. 

Very little upon this subject is to be gleaned either from the 
sacred writers, or from those of the foreign nations adjoining 
Arabia ; the reason for this silmice being that the former were 
exclusively occupied in their researches concerning the Promised 
Liand, and in describing it, as well as in recording whatever 
related to the children of Israel, while the latter felt not the 
least interest in so barren and uncultivated a country. 

In our present work we shall avail ourselves as much as 
possible of the little we can obtain from the above two sources 
of information, supplementing the same by such local traditions 
as are considered entitled to credit. 

As to the traditions respecting the division of the different 
nations inhabiting the peninsula, they are perfectly trustworthy, 
for the Arabs, greatly, if not 8operstition)4y> attached to the 
ancient manners and customs of thdr were ever 
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averse to relinqnisli or change them.* Hence it was almost a 
sacred duty never to forget their line of hereditary succession, 
and for this purpose, not only each tribe, but each branch of it, 
had its distinctive name assigned it ; thus every individual knew 
to what tribe, or to which offset from it, he belonged, and prided 
himself upon his hereditary descent, so much so that, like the 
ancient Scandinavian and Celtic nations, the Arabs had also 
their bards, the recitation or singing of whose heroic poems 
supplied the place of martial music. 

Of their customs the following will give some idea When 


^ For tho snpport of this our opinion we' cannot do hotter than quote Bome 
paBsages from high authorities. Tho^ Rot. Mn Forster Mtates that “the pro- 
Terbial attachment of tho ArabiauB, in all ages, to the manners, customs, and 
remembrances of primeval antiquity; may well bo placed first among these con- 
^iaerations; since by hnivemal ewisent of antboritioB, this predilection stands 
foremost among their national characteristics.'* Anothei^ curious illustration of tho 
permanonco and fidelity of Arab tradi>ion is thus described by Colonel Ghesney : 
“ An encampment of the Ageyl Ara^ having arrived in tho neighbourhood of 
Bagdad, I went to visit thoir camp ; in the centre of which I saw floating, to my 
surprise, the royal standard of Spain. 1 endeavoured to obtain an explanation 

of the appearances ot the thre^ stripes in an Arab camp and was told by a 

very old man that, when their fathom wont to Barbary, and thence passed to the 
conquest of Spain, tho Sultan (Caliph) in rewal'd of their great services, bestowed 
on the Ageyl tribe, for their banner, the royal standard of ISpain'^ Doan Pridoaux 
thus expresses himself on tho subject : ** The Arabs,** says be, “ l>oing the most 
ancient nation in tho world, .... who have always remained in their country in 
a continued desoont, from tho first planters of it, even to this day ; and being also as 
little given to make changes in their manners and usages as they are as to their 
country, have retained those same names of places which were at first given them. 
Thus, the ancient metropolis of Egypt, which was called Mesri, and which after- 
wards, for many ages, had the name of Memphis, was, on the Arabs making thom- 
selvds master of Egypt, again called Mesri, and hath retained that name ever since.*’ 
This is one of the many examples that the learned Dean cites.— -Professor Rawlinson 
says, ** There is in Palestine anoijhor kind of tradition, with which the monasteries 
have had nothing to do— I mean the preservation of the anaent names of places among 
0s common people. This is truly national and native tradition, not derived in any 
degree from the influence of foreign convents or masters, but drawn in by the 
peasant with his mother’s milk, and deeply seated in the genius of the Semitic languages. 
The Hebrew names of places continued current, in their Aiamssan form, long after 
the times of tho New Testament ; and maintained themselves in the mouths of the 
common people, in spite of the efforts made by Greeks and Romans to supplant 
them by others derived from their own tongues.”— Historioal Geography of Anhia 
by Rev. C. Forster, BD. 
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in the bBttle4eld, no warrior would engage in single combat 
without previously declaring aloud to his enemy the tribe to 
which he belonged and the name of his parents. 

Upon any public emergency each individual enrolled himself 
under the banner of the leader or head of his own tribe. In some 
instances, if an individual of any tribe committed a crime, the 
punishment for which was a fine, the whole tribe to which the 
criminal belonged had to pay it. 

The effect of these and similar customs was to make it im> 
possible for an Arab to leave his own tribe and join another one, 
and hence the fullest confidence in the truth of the traditions 
respecting the divisions of the different countries composing the 
peninsula was fully established and maintained. 

Having thus amply shewn the almost fabulous adherence of 
the Arabs to their national manners and customs, and to the 
ancient usages of their forefathers, we would ask—how can it 
possibly be believed that there are sufficient |promids for applying 
the following remarks to a nation so little gpven to change, and 
so particular withal as to the strict contradistincffon of tribes ? 
—remarks supported by no authorities, being but the offspring of 
the imagination of somewhat too partial an author. "In the 
Amalekites and Nabatheans we recognize very plainly the de- 
scendants of Esau and Ishmael. It is not necessary to suppose 
that the knowledge or tradition of their descent was uninter- 
ruptedly maintained in the nations themselves. The vicissitudes 
of conquest, and combination with other tribes, render it in the 
last degree improbable that the consciousness of their origin 
should have been preserved for so many centuries by a barbarous 
people possessed of no recorded memorials.” 

Now, seeing that the traditions respecting the settlement of 
Ishmael and Hagar have been handed down, through a highly 
tnutwortby medium, to the present gmeration, both by the 
descendants of Ishmael and by the national local traditions— 
traditions which have been accepted as truthful ones by the 
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Yrhole nation, without the least hesitation, how can we be ex- 
pected to indorse as true and authentic the purely gratuitous 
remarks of the before-quoted author, who declares that '*the 
legend is a myth, or rather a travestied plagiarism from Scrip- 
ture,” while he must have known, at the very time he made this 
assertion, that the Scriptures themselves support the tradition of 
Abraham’s origin, and who then proceeds to “ conjecture the facts ” 
respecting the settlement of the youthful Ishmael and his for- 
lorn mother to have been in this wise : ' Amalekite or Ishmaelen 
tribes were scattered over the North and centre of the peninsula. 
They formed probably the aboriginal population of Mecca, or 
settled there in conjunction with immigrants from Yemen at a 
very remote period. Subsequently, an Ishmaelitish tribe, either 
Nabathean or of some collateral stock, was attracted thither also 
by its wells and its favourable position for the caravan trade, 
and acquired great influence. This tribe would carry in its train 
the patriarchal legend of Abrahamic origin, and engraft it upon 
the local superstitions which were either native or imported from 
Yemen.’” 

Ishmaer, when expelled from home by his father, was sixteen 
years of age* — old enough, it may be supposed, to learn to 
recognise, to distinguish, and to remember the various traditions 
delivered to him by his father. He, moreover, paid constant 
and frequent visits to his parent, who repaid them in turn on 
various occasions. Lastly, and above all, Ishmael, then in his 
eighty-ninth year, was present at the death of his father. All 
these circumstances, it is presumed, will suflSce to convince every 
judicious and unprejudiced mind that these traditions, so rife 
among the various tribes of Arabia, were received by the people 

* Abraham waa 86 yeara of age when lahmael waa bom, Gen. xri. 16 j and he 
vaa 100 yean of age when Isaac waa bom, Gen. zxL 6; and he expeUed Idunael 
when Isaac was weaned ; therefore, Ishmael, when expell4l from home, M 
years of age, Abraham died in his 176th year, and wu hik.'^ in.lbr'oaTe of 
Machpelah, by Ishmael and Isaac (Gen. xzt. 0), therefora the age of Tshmoi m 
that oecaaioii wu 89 years. 
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direct thirougli Abraham and Ishmael— facts so obvious and con- 
vincing as to render it a matter of no small surprise that any 
one could venture so for as to hazard the opinion that these 
traditions were transmitted through the Jews ; this« however, a 
writer on the subject pretends to show in the passage following : 
“ Yet the name and location would alone suffice to suggest the 
probability of this descent to the Israelites who read the Mosaic 
record ; and we find in the Jewish authors, inspired and uninspired, 
sufficient indication that such conclusion was actually drawn. 
The natural inference would, from time to time, spread from the 
neighbouring Jews to the tribes themselves whom it concerned, 
and reinforce the imperfect remnants of loose traditions still 
lingering in theii associations, their habits, or their language.” 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Arabia, conformably to their 
natural characteristic, never added any novel tradition to the 
stock ‘they actually possessed, ever keeping themselves aloof 
from all other tribes ; so much so, that when Ishmael and his 
followers came down and settled, the original Arabs regarded them 
with contempt, branding them with the degrading appellation 
of aliens. Previously to the advent of Mohammed, the Israelites 
and the Arabians, especially the Ishmaelltes, always looked upon 
each other as two distinct tribes, and never interchanged their 
respective traditions, and the Israelites had no tradition, cither 
oral or recorded, concerning Arabian tribes and prophets. 

Upon the Prophet’s declaring that all the Israelitish prophets 
were true ones and ought to be believed, the traditions and legends 
of the Israelites and of their prophets became mixed up with 
those of the Arabs ; but as the Israelites possessed no Arabic 
traditions, the latter remained in statu quo. 

All the colonies that from time to time had been settled in 
Arabia had, collectively, three designations given to them by 
the natives; first — Arab-ul-Baidah or the Arabs of 

the Desert; second— Arab-ul-Aaribah Aboriginal 

Arabs; third— AratKil-Moataaribah JUjjcmJ] or Aliens: 
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wlii'ch three grand divisions include nearly all the inhabitants of 
Arabia, whether tlie nomadic Badouins, who wander from place to 
place with their cattle, or the comparatively civilized ones who are 
peacefully settled along the coast, making, at the same time, a dis- 
tinction between the Aborigines and the Aliens. Such being the 
case, we sliall treat of the inhabitants under the three general heads 
above-mentioned. 

FinsT. 

Arab-ul-Baidah ifJijUl or t/ie nomadic tribes of the desert. 

These consisted of seven distinct collections of descendants from 
seven personages ; '■ 1. Those of Ctfsh, the son of Ham, the son 
of Noah. 2. Those of Elam, son of Sheui, the son of Noah. 
3. The oilspring of Lad, the son of Shein, son of Noah. 4. 
Tliose of Uz, the son of Aram, son of Shem, son of Noah. 5. 
llul, the son of Aram, sou of Shem, the son of Noah. 6. Jodais, 
son of Geiher, son of Aram, son of Shem, son of Noah. 7. Tha- 
mnd, son of Gether, son of Aram, son of Shem, son of Noah. 

The descendants of Cush settled along the coast of the Persian 
gulf, and its adjacenh plains. 

Jorham, son of Elam, taking the same direction, settled also 
along the southern banks of the Euphrates.* 

Lud, the third of these li^ads of tribes, had three sons, Tasm, 
Imleck, and Ommeem. who dispersed themselves throughout the 
eastern portion of Arabia, from Yamuma as far as to Behrien 
and its vicinity.* 

•F it 

^ |»***!f ^ j 'ft V” ••••»• 

Ui£ j |4jUb] ^ 

UjUi j\z j * 

^ tjuJl 
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TJz, the father of Ad, and Hul, took a like direction, and pene- 
trating far south, settled in Hazramout and the ndghbouring 
desert.* Jodais, son of Qether, son of Aram, son of Shem, 
settled in Arabia Deserta. Thamud, son of Gether, son of Aram, 
son of Shem, occupied the country of Alhajar and the plain 
known by the name of Wadee-ol-Kora (Arabia Deserta), and 
forming the southern boundary of Syria and the northern of 
Arabia.* 

* loill y! jle ’ 

’I’ oHj ^ 4 \ 111*. »« jlj j 11 liyl j 

* IJLillJJl 

^ 3 1*^ (* 1 ;^ cr? {ji ^ 3 3. 

j 3 j*^ <Jj^^ cs»o\S^ ^ 

* * u 3 Jy$j^ 

* IjJill j)\ * jU^l 

* JjJiJl 

ijoAl <^3^ jk'^ *l> J 

ujlk» ^ 

^ j JLkH ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ 

^Ujw« U l^‘ 

♦ ^ 
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Having now presented our readers with a complete list of the 
ancestors of the seven distinct tribes of the Arab-nl-Baidah, and 
having also given an idea of the different places where they 
respectively settled, we shall proceed to describe, as far as we 
are able, the various off-sboots and branches that sprang from 
them. 

First — the Ban! Cush, or Cushites. Owing to the total silence 
of all the historians of Arabia upon the Cushites, no particulars 
are to be found concerning them, and hence George Sale and 
other writers of the same class maintain that the Cushites did 


not inhabit Arabia. Navairi in his passage 

j mentions the Cushites in conjunction with the 

Temimites, as the portion of his kingdom bequeathed by Al* 
Hareth to his second son, Sherhabil,” and the Bev. Mr. Forsterj 
basing bis assertion upon the passage, says that “ Orientals are 
not silent about the descendants of Cush as a people of Arabia.” 
Navairi’s passage, however, does not in any way prove that the 
“ Eais,” {j»^, were the same as the Cushites, the descendants of 
Ham. 


The reason for the silence of the Asiatic historians respecting 


Jy' J uT* (Vi JW 

^1** — * Jli jljl b ^ 

• ^ J laLiJl 


Al' ij' tPV cr* ^ 
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the Cashites appears to hare been the identity of the names 
of the descendents of Cush, who settled in the East, with those 
of Joiktan, who proceeded southward and settled in Yemen and its 
vicinity; and hence all the events and occurrences that were 
connected with or befell the Cushites have been by those 
historians thought as belonging to Joktan’s descendants.. 

The Sev. Mr. Forster, however, with great and accurate 
research, very ably endeavoured to prove upon highly reliable 
authorities that the Cushites did settle in Arabia, along the coast 
of the Persian gulf, and by comparing the names of the various 
cities of the eastern coast with those given by Ptolemy, achieved 
a decided success.* But when he attempts to disperse the 
Cushites over the whole peninsula of Arabia, more especially in 
Yemen and along the coast of the Arabian gulf, his line of 
argument' becomes weaker and weaker, so much so, indeed, 
that upon arriving at Yemen, his reasoning is exceedingly 
obscure, and can be only considered as a string of erroneous and 
fanciful deductions. We now, therefore, maintain that, excepting 
Nimrod, whom the sacred writer mentions alone, thereby leading 
us to infer that ho did not settle along with his brothers, the 

^ “ It is tho commonly-rocoivod opinion that Sebs, tho oldest of the sons of Cushy 
first colonized that part of Arabia Dcsorta which lies adjacent to tho Euphrates ; a 
belief apparently, and not unreasonably, founded on the following circumstances : — 
the near neighbourhood of tho district in question to Chuzestan or the proper 
country of Cush .... tho existence, in after times, of the city of Sabo, and the 
people of the Sabeans on tho borders of Chaldea ; .... the occurrence in continuous 
series, along the shores of the Persian gulf, of the Cushite names and families of 
Uavilah, Sabtah, Ramaah, Dedan, .... and, lastly, the mention in two places of 
tho Prophet Isaiah, of Cush and Seba together, as though Seba lay adjacent to 
Chuzestan." Near Cape Mussendom, styled by Ptolemy * the promontory of the 
Asabi,’ we obserye in Mr. Sale's map the town of Cushcan, a name equiyalent to 
the Cusham of the Old Testament. On tho iron-bound coast of Oman, between the 
rivors Amnon, Ammon, or Oman, and Tbamar (or tho towns of Sib and Sobar), we 
find a tract of strand, called by Pliny ^ the shores of Ham ' (now Mabam). On 
opposite sides of the neck of land terminating in Cape Mussendom occur, wiihin the 
mouth of the Persian gulf, the city and district of Ramaah (the Regma of the 
Septuagint and the Regama of Ptolemy)'; without tho gulf, the city and district of 
Daden or Dadena .... the Dedan of Scripture, Ramaah's younger son."— Forster's 
Hist Qeog. of Arabia, p, 38. 
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sons of Gush, whose names were Seba, Hayili b, Sabtah, Baamah, 
and Sabtechah ; and the sons of Baamah, riz., Sheba and Dedan, 
all settled along the coast of the Persian golf. We do not 
attempt to deny that some of their descendants might have pro- 
ceeded to other parts of the peninsula and settled there, bat we 
dispute the above assertion of the Bev. Mr. Forster, on the 
ground that wnen, in the coarse of his tracing the Cushites and 
arriving at any place, he finds there the slightest resemblance 
to Cushite names, whether in the spelling of them, their pronun- 
ciation, or even in the coincidence of a single letter, he hesitates 
not to class them along with the descendimts of Cush, and this, 
notwithstanding the perfect identity of the names of many of the 
latter with those of the descendants of Joktan, who lived in 
Yemen. 

The sacred writers having, on account of the Cushites, given 
the name of " the land of Cush,” or Ethiopia, to the whole 
of Arabia, the Rev. Mr. Forster has, with the view of establishmg 
this fact, brought forward veiy sound and able ailments.' 

Hence no doubt rem'tdns of there being two distinct lands of 
Cush,” that is, two Ethiopias, the one in Africa, and the other in 
Asia, or in Arabia, or the whole peninsula itself. This is a highly 
important fact, and should always be borne in mind, because in the 


^ tho Historical Geography of tho Old and Now Tostamont, tho names 
•Ethiopia’ and ^Ethiopians/ aro frequently substitntod in our English Torsion of 
the Old Testament, where tho Hebrew original preserves tho proper name Cush.' 
And that tho nazuo of Cush, when so applied in Scriptui'e, belongs uniformly not 
to tho A'frican, hut to the Asiatic Ethiopia or Aruitia^ has boon inferred inconirover- 
tibly from comparison of a few docisive texts. Thus in the book of Numbers, we 
read, that 'I^Iiriam and Aaron s|)ako against Moses, because of tho Ethiopian (Heb. 
Cushite^ whom ho had married : for ho bad marriod an Ethiopian (Heb. Cushite) 
woman’ (Numb. xii. 1). From tho second ebapUr* of Exodus 15-21, it is, however, 
certain that tho wdfe of Moses (and wo have u ..thority whatever to assume 
his second marriage) was a Midianitish woman, or a descendant of Abraham by 
Feturah. And it is equally certain that Midian, or Madian, was a city or country in 
Arabia, on tho ehoro of the Hod Sco. So that, from hence, it appears that the wife 
of Moses was an Arabian ; and consequently that the Hebrew word Cushite is not 
rightly rouderod Eif'iopiun, unless it bo understood of Ethiopia in Asia or Arabia, 
not of Ethiopia in Africa/’— Forster, Hist. Ueog., p, 12. 
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eoone of oar doBcription it will greatiy serre to ezplaia and 
elaeidate certain passages in the Scriptures. 

Secondly, Elam or Jorham ul-ola 
first Jorham). This tribe having been comparativelv stationary, 
the little known respecting it* was its having been related to 
that of the Cushites, and that it settled along with them. 

Thirdly, yh Lud had three sons, Torn Imleck 
and Ommeem Like the descendants of Mam, this 

tribe also was deficient in activity, on which account but very 
little is known respecting it. Its traces are to be found in the 
names of some places on the coast of the Persian gulf, as for 
example, that of the river Amnon (the Ammon of Pliny) and 
Hammaeum, identical with the name of Ommeem, the third son 
of Lud ; it being a rule for a or ^ to be changed into just as 
Good has become Hood, and Agar, Hagar, the mother of Ishmael. 
The Rev. Mr. Forster has made a mistake in attempting to 
prove that Amnon or Hammon is identical with the present 
Oman, for the latter is the Oman of Genesis xix. 88, ^'And the 
younger, she also bare a son, and called his name Bani^Ammi ; 
the same is the father of the children of Ammon unto this day.^ 

Fourthly, Uz and fifthly, Howl J^, or the 

Hul of Scripture, being the sons of Aram ; we shall deal with 
them jointly. Their traces are also found up to this very day 
in the names of places scattered along the coast of the Persian 
gulf, and the neighbouring plains ; as for instance. Aval is the 
same as Howl (the Hul of Scripture). In his derivation of Aval 
the Rev. Mr. Forster is again mistaken, since he represents this 
word as being only a varying form of the name of Havilah.” 

Ad-ul-Ola oU, the son of Uz, acquired much celebrity, 
and his descendants became a renowned tribe, and made them- 
selves masters of all eastern and southern Arabia ; they built 
dwelling-houses, obtaining, besides, an ascendancy oVer all the 
other tribes. The men of this tribe were conspicuous among 
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those of othen, for their stalwart figure/ as is likewise mentioned 
in the Holy Koran. 

^ Boqieetiiig the gigintie etetiue of the inhabitmte of Soath-eaetem Arabia, the 
Rot. Mr. Forater qnotee the following xemarke from WUlsted’s Trayels in Arabia : 

obeenred a oonelderahle differenee between the personal appaannce of the Arabs 
of Hajas and those bofdering on the Arabian side of the Persian golf. The obarao- 
teristies of the latter are an almost oral Isoe, black hair, generally close shayen, 
eyebrows of the same eoloor, and a glossy akin, one shade lighter than that of the 
naliyes of India. Those near the shores of the Red Sea are hpm, but of a yigorons 
make, and more diminntiye in stators ; the form of the face more lengthened, their 
cheeks hollow, and their hair, with the exception of two long curls on either side 
(on whidh they bestow considerablo careX ia permitted to flow as long as their waist. 
The culoor of their akin is lighter. 

** South-east of Beiape, fonr or flye days, liye the Dawasir Arabs during the 
winter; but in summer they remoye to the more fertile pasture-lands of Nedjed, 
the neerast frontiers of which are only eight days distant. They haye no horses, but 
furnish to the Wahabys, in their wars, about throe thousand eamel*riders. The 
Dawasin are said to be very taU msn, and almott hlach” — (Trayels in Arabia, 
Appendix to yoL il. p. 886.) “But this striking difference in height and colour 
from the surrounding trihes is not conflned to the Dawasir Arabs. The pheno- 
menon reappean among the Arahs of the Persian golf, and in the yery neighbour- 
hood assigned by the learned for the settlements of &ba.** “The Arabs of the 
Persian gulf,** obseryes Oolonel Ghesney, to the author, “ are a fine race of men, 
remarkable for lofty stature and dark complexion, in both respects differing mark- 
edly from the tribes of the Arabian gulf.'* — ^^(Forstor’s Hist. Geog. of Arabia, p. 81.) 
The Bey. Mr. Forster, howeyer, is mistaken in thinking that the descendants of 
Cush were exolusiyely men m lofty stature, because all the nations mhabiting the 
coast of the Persian gulf, and whom we haye mentioned under the head of Arab- 
ul-Baidah, were men of enormous height. Eyen up to the present time we And 
two kinds of men Hying along the Persian gulf, who are equally tall, but differ 
in eelonr, the one being dark and the other one shade lighter. 

The Bey. Mr. Forster quotes the passage, Isaiah xly. 14, which says “ Saheans, 
men of stature,” and founds upon this the assertion that the descendants of Cosh 
only were tall persons. The Rey. gentlemen, is, howeyer wrong, for two reasons — 
first, because the words “men of stature ” do not necessarily imply that they were 
men of tall sine, but merely that they were respectable persons, as the passage is 
rendered in the Arabic tranolation’;* secondly, that the Sabeans mentioned in the 
passage were not necessarily the descendants of Cush, inasmuch as the name 
Sabeans is giyoL. in Scripture, to other tribes also ; thus the Sabeans noticed in 
the Book of Job (i. 16), for example, “who haye eyery appearance of being the 
same nee with the Saheans of the Euphrates, are there designated, unequiyocally, 
by the mode of qielling their patronymic, as desoendants, not of Seba, the first- bom 
of Gush, but of one or other of the three Sehas whom Moses mentions among the 
Patriarohs who snoceasiyely coloniaed Arabia.” 

j * 
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To tluB tribe Ood sent a prophet, whose name was Hood 
or Had (the *1^)1 Eber,^;^, of Scripture, Gen. zi. 14), whose 
mission it was to teach the worship of the true God, and to for- 
bid that of idols; but as these people paid no attrition to his 
injunctions and remonstrances, God’s anger was roused against 
them, and He visited them with a three-years’ famine, the effect 
of which was that the people recognised it as a divine punish- 
ment for their rejection of God’s prophet. While in this miser- 
able condition. Hud reappeared among them, exhorting them 
anew to eschew idolatry and to adore none other than the one 
holy God; assuring them, at the same time, that if they so did. 
He would be meroiM to them, by sending showers of rain. They, 
however, continued obdurate and impenitent, whereupon a violent 
tempest, &e instrument of divine wrath, and which lasted seven 
nights and eight days, raged through the country, with such fury, 
that thousands of them were destroyed, and the whole tribe, with 
the exception of a few, or those who had listened to the prophet, 
Was nearly eztemunated. But there is no doubt that, after- 
wards, these, so saved, joyfully accepted the prophet. This event 
occurred in the 18th century a.m., or 22 centuries a.c. 

False traditions as^gned to the Adites. 

It is said in some books that the height of each of the Adites 
measured twelve arshes, t.e. twelve times the length of a 
man’s arms, when extended at right angles to his body; in 
others, this height is still more exaggerated ; and that the 
strength of these people was so enormous, that, in walking, their 
feet and legs would penetrate the earth up to their knees. 

In another place it is said that a palace named Irem, erected 
by the Adites, was made of rubies, its walls of gold and silver, 
and that the trees planted therein consisted of rabies, pearls^ 
diamonds, emeralds, and every other kind of precious stones; and 
ti>at the grass was of safi&on and the dust of amber. 
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In tome books it is stated that, in the reign of Moariab, a 
person when in search of his camel accidentally entered this 
palace and brought away firom it, in his lap, a large quantity of 
jewds, and that on Moaviah’s ordering him to find out the house 
again, he fhfled to do so, and that therefore the king concluded 
that God had concealed it from mortal eyes. 

Otner hooks state that it was related by Ali and other trust- 
worthy authorities that the house erected by the Adites was 
remoTed by God, from the earth and transported to heaven, and 
that, on the day of judgment, it wfll form one of the celestial 
Paradises. 

Whatever has been said respecting the edifices erected by the 
Adites is altogether incorrect, for this tribe did not build any 
noteworthy edifices at all, their houses being only strong ones, 
like other buildings. 

The reason of the mistakes that many writers have committed, 
in giving to the Adites (Ad-ul-ola) the credit of having built 
magnificent edifices, appears to be the wrong interpretation of 
the following passage of the Holy Koran : CS)j J«i j 
jlJl oImSI ^j\ ^Iw, the correct trans- 

lation of which is this, Hast thou not considered how thy Lord 
dealt with Ad, the people of Irem (grandfather of Ad), mhose 
statures mere like piUars, the like whereof had not been created 
in the land.” That this is the faithful rendering of the original 
is also corroborated by the following passage of the Holy Koran, 
in which the size of this people (the Adites) is compared with 
trunks of hollow palm trees : — 

JaC' j*f}K ^ 

the English version of which is, '*And Ad were destroyed by 
a roaring and furious wind which God caused to assail them for 
seven nights and eight days successively : thou mightest have 
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seen people, daring the eame, lying prostrate, as thoagh they 
had been the tranks of hollow pidm trees.” 

The eommentators A1 Beidawi nnd Jallalain also are of the 
same opinion, since they say that "these words are used to 
express the gpreat size and strength of the old Adites.” 

^ "^^1 jUj \i ^ y ” 

^ "oJJl J1>11 J "oIm» 

ui iji **‘^W J" J ’* 

la] ^2J \a^ |MmU ] j 4ii I Ojib ^j3 |*]m« 

"jLmSI CjIo ” . . . . |»jl la^ i^\ b>>liA>« i la c 

‘VjUu”* cyUJ] J iu;ij] JljyiojoJiJ] j\ t-i ;] -Ul cyU ^] 

Other commentators have translated the passage under con- 
sideration, thus : " Hast thou not considered how thy Lord dealt 
with Ad, the people of Irem, adorned tvUA lojty buildings, the 
like whereof hath not been erected in the land.” 

Not unlike Milton, the author of Paradise Lost, the Arabian 
poets of the barbarous age invented a religious story, relating 
how, in the time of famine, the Adites sent three persons to 
Mecca for the purpose of imploring God to send down ruin, one 
of the three being Lokman (not the sage), who was a believer, 
and the other two, unbelievers. In this work Lokman is made 
to live as long as the united lives of seven successive falcons. 
Hence the length of Lokman’s life became proverbial. Many 
other fkbnlous stories of the same kind are related of them.« 

Sixth, Jodais i seventh, Thamud OytJ, or Ad the 

second being the sons of 11)3 Jasir (the Qether of 



Seriptore), the son of CHH Aram ^j\, the son of Shem, the dOn 
of fl^ Noah We shall treat of these personages jointly. 

Nothing is known of Jodais beyond the fact of his having 
settled in the desert, and of his descendants having, after a con- 
siderable lapse of time, been known as composing one of the 
desert tribes. 

The descendants of Thamnd made for themselves a great 
name, and soon formed a powerftil tribe, occupying the country 

of Alhajar^^l and the plain known by the name of Wadee-al- 
Kora or Arabia Deserta, and which forms the 

southern boundary of Syria and the northern one of Arabia. 
The Holy Koran also speaks of this tribe on several occasions. ' 
They excavated various rocks, and after having hewn and carved 
them, took up , their abode therein. These rocks are up to this 
very day known by the name of Asaleb Almost every 

Arab, as well as several foreigners who have travelled in Arabia, 
can bear witness to the present existence of these rock-habitations, 
which there stand at once to satisfy curiosity and afford informa- 
tion respecting the naHons who made them. These habitations 
likewise corroborate and bear testimony to the truth of that 
portion of the history of the Thamnd tribe, which is mentioned 
in the Holy Koran. After the expiration of some time, this 
tribe also fell into idolatry, so that, in order to warn and bring 
them into the right path, God commissioned from among them 
the prophet Saleh the son of Obaid ji^, the son of Asif, 
(_idT, the son of Mashej the son of Abeed the son 
of Jader jO\s^, the son of Thamnd Jjaj Some of the tribe 
believed in him, but others refused to give him credence ; these 
latter addressing Saleh, said, ** Produce now some sign, if thou 
speakest truth.” Upon which he replied, " 0, my people, this 
sbe-eamel of God is a sign onto you; therefore, dismiss her 
freely, that she may feed in God’s earth, and do her no harm lest 
swift punishment seize you.” In consequence of this admonition, 
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the people refinined for a long time from doing the ehe-eamel 
any harm. 

There now ensned a great dronghl^ and evmi the little quantity 
of water that could be found was muddied and made turbid by 
the she^amel when drinking Jt, nor could the people prevent 
her ; therefore Saleh decided that the she-camel should be allowed 
to drink from the said water for one day, and have it all to her- 
self; and that on the next one, the people shdnld have the 
advantage of it, and not suffer the she-camd to approach thereto. 
But we learn from the Holy Koran that, after a short time, the 
heads of the nine different sects, into which the unbelievers were 
at that time divided, conspired against Saleh, and plotted his 
assassination ; but that evil design having been frostrated, they, 
in revenge, killed the she-camel. Then Saleh, addressing these 
people, said, “ Enjoy yourselves in your dwellings for three days, 
after nMch ye shaU be destroyed.'* God himself also said, "And 
when our decree came to be executed, we delivered Saleh, and 
those who believed in him, through our mercy, from the disgrace 
of that day ; for thy Lord is the Strong, the Mighty God. But 
a terrible noise beaven assailed those who had aoted un- 
justly, and in the morning they were found in their houses lying 
dead and prostrate, as though they never dwelt therein.” This 
event occurred at the same time that Sodom, Gomorrah, Admab, 
and Zehoim were burnt by fire from heaven, that is, in 2107 a.m. 
and 1897 a.c. 

Utlse iradxtions attributed to the Samood inbe. 

Commentators and historians assert that the infidels demanded 
from Saleh the following signs to prove the truth of his mission : 
" From this rock,” said they, "if there should come forth a she- 
camel, which should give Inrth to a young one covered with 

^ Tliii noiM WM tfasfc of Umndor and oorthgnatM, 
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red hair at that very instant, and shonld the yonng camel become 
immediately a full-g^wn one; that should graze before us ; and 
that we should drink of the milk of the she-camel,— then would 
we belieTe.” 

By placing this tradition under the head of spurious ones, we 
by no means intend to deny the possibility of any miracle, but 
merely doubt this one on the ground that it has no authority 
for its support: had this tradition been true, mention of so 
wonderful an occurrence must have been made in the Holy 
Koran ; neither do any of the authentic sayings of the prophet 
authorize it. This she-camel is said to have been feared both by 
men and animals, and to have emptied springs and fountains of 
water at one* draught. 

The Thamuds, who knew that their destruction would be the 
consequence of the slaughter of the she-camel, were informed by 
Saleh that a boy of such and such a description, belonging to 
their tribe, would kill this animal, and thus bring destruction on 
the whole community, ^o escape this ruin, as foretold by Saleh, 
they used to kill every child who they thought possessed the 
sign mentioned- by Saleh. This boy, however, who was destined 
to be the author of the extermination of his own tribe, escaped, 
in some way or another, that horrid fate, and, when arrived at 
man’s estate, killed the she-camel. 

Another tradition is, that when the conspirators intended to 
assassinate Saleh, they went to lay an ambuscade in one of 
those mountuns through which Saleh was wont to pass, and that 
Qod lifted up a mountain from off the ground, and thus a hollow 
place was made there where the mountain had stood at first, and 
that these wicked men chose this very pit for their ambush, 
placing themselves in it, when behold I God let fall that very 
mountain upon their heads^ crushing all of them in one moment. 

The following is the genealogical table of the Arab-ul-Baidah, 
or the Arabs of the Desert 
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SECOND. 

The Arabtd Aribah <-r^> or the Aboriginal Araha. 

These are the descendants of Joktan , the son of 
•pV Eber^, the son of Salah the son 
Arphaxad , the son of Shem , the son of nil Noah 
. Some historians, however, include the Arab-nl-Baida 
under this head, and thus divide the Arabs into two tribes only— 
the Arabul Aribah and the Arab-ul-Mustaribah. 

Almost all historians are of opinion that the name Uktan 
in the Hebrew Pentateuch is identical with the Eahtan 
of the Arabs, and with the Joktan of the English Bible, 
and that it was the progeny of this man that settled in Arabia. 

The Bev. Mr. Forster has adduced some peculiarly sound 
arguments, to prove first, the identity of all these names above 
mentioned,* and secondly, the settlement of the same Joktan in 
Arabia,* a fact denied neither by the celebrated traveller Burck- 


' reoorer, in Ptolemy, the name, and apparently the tribe, of the Bani 
Kahtan, ... a people . . . identical . . • with the Eahtan of the Arabs, and 
the Joktan of Soriptoro.** — ^Forster, Hist. Geog., p. 80. 

The antiquity and universality of tho national tradition which identifies the 
Eahtan of the Arabs .... with the Joktan .... of Scripture, is familiar to 
every reader. "^Forster, Hist. Qeog., p. 88. 

**That Kahtan and Joktan are only different forms of the one patriarchal name 
has been always stated by the Arabs themselves ; and might safely be inferred from 
the known tendency of their idiom to the use of anagrammatio inversions.” — 
Forster, Hist. Geog., p. 88. 

“ The capital of the ancient Sabeans, the celebrated Mareb .... by the Kahtan 
Arabs; whose identity of name with the Joktan of Moses is, in this quarter, 
corroborated afresh by the occurrence of the Joktanite name of Havilah.”— Forster, 
Hist. Geog., p. 90. 

^ In the latter of these primeval tribes, the Bani-Eahtan, we are here intro- 
duced, in the words of Burckhardt, to the first Arab colonists of the race of the 
blessed Shem.*' — Forster, Hist. Geog., p. 77. 

Tlie passage from Masoudi, at the opening of this section, speaks the voice 
of Arabian histozy, as to the primitive antiquity of the great Kahtan tribe : a voice 
corroborated, on the one hand, by old and universal national tradition, on the other 
band, by the perhaps still stronger evidence of the existing names, localitiea, and 
population of central and southern Arabia.^’— Forster, Hist. Geog., p. 79. 
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bardt' at. yj\iu ^jj>j jy (God rest his soul), who 
maintains that it was the descendants of this Joktan who settled 
in Arabia, nor by Sir Wm. Muir, the^ author of “The life of 
Mohammed.” 

Respecting the place of their settlement, the sacred penman 
says that “ their dwelling was from Mesha lun^ as thou 


^ No doubt Borne of my respected readen will be startled to notice the words 
“ Gtod rest his soul," ma^ use of after the name of Mr. Barokhardt, and to allay 
this excitement I cannot do better than quote here a passage from the most 
talented and learned Mr. Godfrey Higgins. The celebrated traveller Borckhardt, 
who was educated at the University of Cambridge, after the most careful inquiry 
and mature deliberation, turned Mohamedan, and, amidst the circle of his Christian 
friends, died one. It appears that he was instructed in the Mohamedan faith, and 
converted to it, by a learned Effendi at Aleppo, and that he there publicly professed 
it, and underwent a close examination into his faith and his knowledge of the 
Mohamedan tenets, near Mecca, when he performed his pilgrimage to that place, in 
consequence of which he ever after claimed the title of Hadji. His conversion 
seems to have been sincere, though generally, I think, concealed from his Christian 
friends. 

have the pleasure to be acquainted with a gentleman who now (May, 1829), 
holds a responsible situation under the British Government, but whose name I have 
no authority to give, who told me he was present with Burckhardt a very little 
time before he died, when he was gravely assured by him that he really was a 
Mohamedan, and would die one. His anonymous biographer, in his posthumous 
work, gives an account of his death, but carefully avoids saying a word on the 
subject of his religion. He probably knew that if the truth came out, the sale 
of his books would be ruined by the calumnies of the priests. But one sentence 
escapes which is sufficient to confirm what I have said — * He died at a quarter before 
twelve the same night, without a groan. The funtral^ at he desired^ was M(dumeda% 
conducted with all proper regard to the respectable rank which he held in the eyes 
of the natives.’ If ho were really a Mohamedan, it was natural for him to desire to 
be buried according to the Mohamedan law, and certainly if the Christians had not 
eom]fiied with the request, the Government would have compelled them to do it. 
It was not likely that it should^permit the Christians to defraud the Musselmans of 
the honor of such a proselyte. But it is evident that they left him without reserve 
under the eare of the British consul and in the hands of his countrymen, who had 
the fullest opportunity of exercising their abilities for his re-conversion. He seems 
to have had no interest to prejudice him in favor of Mohamedanism, but on the 
contrary, he thought it necessary to conceal it from his Christian employers, from 
whom 1^ received his support 

^ If his biograjdier may be credited, ho appears to have been a man of the highest 
prinoiide and most excellent character. Among other amiable traits recorded of 
this apostate infidel, as he will be called, he reduced himself to absolute and complete 
poverty, by giving up his patrimonial inheritance, £1,000, for the maintenanoe of 
his mother.**— Higgins' Apdqgy, p. 100, edited in 1829 at London. 
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goest unto rV7|)p Ssphar j\Lj, a mount of the Eaet.” *'The 
theory of Bnrckhardt makes Mesha the same with Mnza, a port 
of the Joktanite Sabeans, near the month of the Arabian golf, 
and understands by Saphar, the Djebal, or hill counlry of 
Temen, where Ptolemy locates the city of Saphar, and a people 
named the Sapharitse.’* But the Bey. Mr. Forster considers the 
locality thus defined by Bnrckhardt, and which is about one hun> 
dred and fifty miles in extent, to he " altogether inadequate to the 
most moderate rational estimate of the boundaries of one of the 
most numerous of the patriarchal families,” and endeayours, but 
upon yery weak grounds, to disperse them up to the mountains 
of Nedjed. The truth, howeyer, of the whole, is that the sacred 
writer has not assigned the limit of the Joktanite settlement, but 
has merely pointed out the direction in which it lay. 

Joktan was blessed with thirteen sons, — Almodad 
Sheleph Hazramayeth 

rn: Jerah HadOram Uzal 

Diklah sUSj, Obaljbys, Abimael J-SUjI , tq^ 

Sheba La, Ophir Hayilah Jobab 

. The whole tribe of the Arabul Ariba, together with its 
yariOus branches and ofishoots are, as we shall hereafter show, the 
descendants of the aboye named personages. 

Almodad The family of this patriarch settled in 

Yemen, or Arabia Felix, and in the district extending to the 
South of Bebrein, and is identical with the Almodaei noticed by 
Ptolemy as a central people of Arabia Fdix. 

Sheleph . He setUea in the western portion of mount 
Zames, or in the extensiye plain lying between Kasym and 
Madina. This nation is the same as the Salepheni tribes of 
Ptolemy. It is known to the Arabians by the designation 
of Beni Salepb, this being the Greek form of the Hebrew name 
Sheleph. 

HazramaveihiJ^^jA^. This tribe sdeoted for its abode the 
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fertile province streteMng along the Arabian gulf, and which 
bears the name of this tribe up to the present daj. The people 
of this tribe were known to the Gre^s and Bomans for their 
extensive commerce, their skill in navigation, and courage 
in war. 

Hadoram Omitting Jerah, as we shall have te des- 

cribe him at some length at the conclusion of this part of our 
subject, we proceed to say that the descendants of Hadoram, 
taking an eastern direction, settled in that locality. The town 
of Hadrama is one of the many vestiges of this tribe. Abulfeda 
says that the province of Darkaramatab owes its origin to this 
tribe. 

Vzal Jljjl. This family settled in Ozal, the present Sanaa, 
in the rich and fertile province of Yemen (Ezek. xxvii. 19). 

DiklaK . This tribe likewise settled in Yemen and gave 
origin to the Dhul Ehalaah, a people of Yemen, noticed by 
Focock. 

Ohal Jbyi . His traces are not to be found in Arabia, and 
the Rev. Mr. Forster asserts that this tribe migrated to Africa. 

Abimael JJUjI . Many traces noticed by various persons 
testify to the settlement of this tribe in the vicinity of Beni 
Saleph and Hedjaz. 

Sheba . Although he also, proceeding towards the South, 
settled in Yemen, yet he is not the founder of the kingdom of the 
Yemenite Sabeans nor of the cities of Mareb and Saba, as was 
long supposed to be the case by many writers, for it was another 
Sheba, known by another name^tbat of Abdol Shams 
who founded the above kingdom and towns, and whom we shall 
mention hereafter. 

Ophvr . This tribe settled to the East of Saba, in the 
province of Oman, where their traces are still to be found in 
the city of Ophir (1 Kings ix. 28). 

ffavilah . This patriarch settled due North of Mareb. 

Jobab vVji! • ^ proceeded in the direction p^Mareb, 
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sad settled thereabouts. The Jobaritss tribe mentioned by 
Ptolemy, and the Beni Jabbar of the ArabSi claim Um for 
ancestor. 

The yarions ofbhoots and branches of tribes that issued firom 
one source in Arabia were called by separate names only, either 
on account of the great power and numbers of the tribe en masse, 
or in consequence of the celebrity of, and the wonderful deeds 
performed by, some person of the tribe, whence it is obvious 
that the descendants of the above named parsonages did not 
perform any great action entitling them to assume names proper 
to themselves, and therefore did not separate into branches. But 
this is by no means the case with Jerah, whom we shall now 
proceed to treat of at some leng^. 

Jerah ^ . Arabian geographers mention two persons from 
among the numerous sons of Joktan, namely, Tarab and 
Jorham Several historians are of opinion that Tarab 

and Jerah were identical, it being a rule tbaty is changed into y 
and nee versd, but respecting Jorham opinions are divided, some 
saying one thing and so^ another. The majority, however, of 
them maintained that Tarab and Jorham were two distinct sons 
of Jerah, an opinion held by Strabo and by George Sale. In 
one passage of his work, however, Abulfeda represents Tarab and 
Jorham as two distinct individuals, while in another one, where 
he describes the various offshoots of the different tribes of Arabia, 
he names Jorham as the sole progenitor of all the sects, thereby 
implying that the different branches of Tareb’s descendants were 
also included in the Bano Jorham one, and hence that Tarab and 
Jorham were one and the same individual. 

Oriental historians have left the question open and unsettled, 
but the Rev. Mr. Forster has very ably proved Jorham and 
Tarab to be identical, when enumerating the “several undoubted 
forms, ancient and modem, of this patriarchal name,” he says 
that “in the LXX. it is written Jarach, by St. Jerome Jare, 
by the modem Arabs Jerha or Serha (prononnced Jereha and 
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Seecha), and also, as shall presently be shown, Sherah, or 
Sheradje, or Zokran.” Having shown the identity of these sup- 
posed different appellations, according to orthographical rules, 
he proceeds to state “ that the testimony universally and im- 
memorially home by the Arabs themselves to the identity of 
their Jorham with Jorah, the son of Joktan, is . . . signally 
illustrated and historically confirmed by the occurrence, in 
Ptolemy, of the unaltered Scriptural name, in an example to 
which we have hod frequent reason to refer, his Insula Jera- 
chaeori, or island of Beni Jerah ; an island lying off the coast, 
in this very quarter of Hedjaz.” 

We have also not the least hesitation in accepting the identity 
of Jorham and Jorah, and in our genealogical table of the Arabul 
Ariba we shall mention them as one and the same individual — 
Yarah or Yarab or Jerah Jyr» Jorham 

In the chroniclos of the Arabul Ariba. much is said respecting 
the descendants of this patriarch. It was his posterity that, 
splitting up into various sects, performed wonderful deeds and 
founded powerful kingdoms. To fix, however, the date of these 
achievements artd of the foundation of these kingdoms, is the 
most difficult part in writing the annals of Arabia; first, because 
the time fixed by the oral traditions, being in every way subject 
to mistakes a.'ad blunders, must not be accepted as wholly 
credible ; secondly, because the Arabian historians have borrowed 
the chronology of these events from the Septuagint Pentateuch, 
which is altogether at variance with the Hebrew Pentateuch, 
this latter be.\ng acknowledged as authentic by almost every 
Christian power ; thirdly, because the Arabian historians have 
occasioned great confusion by blending together promiscu- 
ously the two chronologies, derived respectively from the oral 
traditions and the Septuagint Pentateuch, fixing the time of 
some events according to one, and of others according to the 
other. Henco it is no easy task to snrmount the difficulties so 
rifh in the history of Ar«bia. 
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To decide this intricate and therefore difficult question, we 
have availed ourselves of the three following sources : First, the 
Hebrew Pentateuch, now generally accepted by almost eveiy 
enlightened nation, which has based history upon the chronology 
given in the above work. Taking the Hebrew Pentateuch for 
a basis, and relying upon this chronology, they have produced 
various works, and have engaged in many disputes, whether on 
the subject of religion, history, geology, zoology, or any other of 
the sciences; for which reason we have also thought it advisable 
to follow the same chronology in this our own work. Secondly, 
we have adopted the plan of comparing the several events that 
occurred in Arabia with those contemporaneous ones which 
befell the Israelites, whose history is given in the Scriptqres, 
and by this means we have succeeded in fixing the tolerably 
correct chronology of the events that occurred in Arabia. 
Thirdly, some historical occurrences that took place in Arabia 
were connected with those of other countries— Persia, Italy, and 
Hgypt, for instance : countries whose history and whose chro- 
nology of events that oeeurred there are tolerably well known to 
the world, besides which the dates of various events that happened 
in Arabia itself are known to a certainty ; for which reason we 
have adopted two chronologies as landmarks to direct us in the 
coarse pf our enquiry. 

Joktan ^Uxa:* was the first who became king in Arabia,* and 
who made his metropolis in the rich and ferile province of 
Yemen. Being the brother of Peleg, the date of his birth is, 
therefore, nof very remote from that of the lattier, viz., about 
1757 A.H. or 2200 a.c. After the confusion of tong;ues, in con- 
sequence of the building of the tower of Babel, h''imrod, the son 
of Cush, became king of Babylon or Assyria, and Ham the father 
of Misraim, that of Egypt, and it was at this vory period that. 

jy j * 

• IarII jfi\ ♦ ^ls!l j ^j\ 
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Joktan became monareh of Yemen, the date being 1771 A.M. or 
1234 A.O. 

Jwah or Jorham ancceeded his &tht<r, nor is 

tiiere the least doubt of his having possessed the provinces 
of Yemen and Hedjaz, then known by the name of Beni Jorham. 
The Bev. Mr. Forster and many other historians agree in this, 
an admission, the correctness of which is also proved by tiie 
identity of the names of many places found in thpse provinces. 
With the view of establishing this patriarch’s settlement in 
Yemen, the above named author adduces a very sound proof in 
the fact that the former was designated "Abu Yemen,” or 
“ Father of Yemen.” 

Upon the death of Jorham, his throne was filled by bis son 
Yashhab , who was in his turn succeeded by bis son 

Abdol-shams , snmamed Saba the Great ^ l^. 

This prince founded the kingdom of the Yemenite Sabeans, as 
well as the cities of Saba or Mareb, and was succeeded by his 
son Hymiar 

Now Hymiar being the fourth in descent from Joktan, and 
Terab, the fourth also, in descent from Peleg, we are justified in 
concluding that the former’s birth could not have been very 
remote firom that of the latter, t.e. 1878 a.m. or 2126 a.c. 

Terah had three sons, Abram, Nabor, and Haram, and aa 
Hymiar also had three sons, Wasil, Anf, and Malik, the 

^ tiA SAW j JiaaA ^ ‘ 

AfJt iul SAW ^ 

.... A«J1 bj i^aII yA y IjmI y • • • . * ^ 

Asll Lri CjilxA y .... 1^ iijX« ^ y 

CsU Uly .... ^j^yj«Aty jJyl SAS 

• IasII yl « \^ mjl jg4^ *U\ lAMi ^j4A\ 1^ 
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deseendanto of Tmh and of Hymiar may oonaeqnenQy be eoD> 
aiderad aa having bdonged to one and the aame peiiod, via., that 
of 1948 A.1I. or 9056 a.o. 

Waail begat Bokaak, and Anf begat Phann; now, taking 
into eonaidtaation, firat, the length of time nanally aaaigned 
for one generation or aneoeaaion of natfiraldeacent; aadaeoondly, 
the date of the birth of Lot, the aon of Haran, that of Snkaak 
and Pharan may be fixed aa having ooenrfod in 1778 ▲.!!. or 
2196 A.C., that ia, thirty yeara before the fairth of Abraham. 

Waail Jli) anoeeeded hia fiithor,* and Anf aettled aomewhere 
between the ooontriea of Hedjax and Nedjed) a cirenmatance 
proved by the monntaina lying weatward of Nedjed being called 
to thia very day the Auf mmmteoM} Pharan, the eon of An^ 
aettled in bia father^a neighbonrbood, that ia, in the extenaive 
plain wherein holy Mecca now atanda, and it waa i^on thia 
aecoont that the name of Pharan waa given not only to the vaat 
northern deaert, extending aa fiv aa Kadeah, bat alao to the 
monntaina therein aitCated. All Oriental hiatoriana, aa well aa 
every baditioniat, confirm thia fiwt, aa do alao the Beriptorea, 
wliieh diatinetly atate that the name of Paiaa waa given to the 
locality in qaeathm. Intending to pnraae thia eabjeet more at 
Imigthnnderthebeadof Arabnl Hoataaziba, we aball now proceed 
to aay aomewbat reqpecting Pharni, the eon of Anf. 

Mm j fS* 

d# 3 

• IjJll • jjA*. bJjA 

.... w J-^ 'li djt ^ ■ 
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Ill his “ History of Arabia,” Abolfeda states that Phanm was 
the son of Anf. This history, together, with its Latin trandation, 
was reprinted in 1831, having for title “Abnlfeds Histoiia 
Anteialamica Arabice,” its editor being Henricns Orthcdiins 
Fleischer. Now, as in the text at page 114, the word Pbaran is 
printed thns , in the Arabic, the initial letter being without 
my point, we are left entirely in doubt whether the- letter be an 
f, a or a p, the only three forms it can admit of ; notwith- 
standing, however, this omission of the point, it is certain that 
the word can be no other than Pharan . 

When Arabic writers pronounce the initial / of a word mj, 
they write the word with that letter, but when the initial letter 
has the sound of p they pronounce it as h, becanse they have no 
p in their alphabet. For the same reason, Abulfeda has written 
the word haaran with h, which is shown by the Latin trans- 
lation having, in his version, BARANI : no doubt, therefore, 
can possibly remain that the son of Anf was Pharan. 

Nothing occurred in the locality where Anf settled, to lessen 
or sully, in any way, whatever celebrity he had acquired, on 
which account the place still bears the name of that patriarch. 
This was, however, by no means the case with the locality 
where Pharan settled, for it was decreed that an event should 
there occur destined to overshadow and eclipse whatever had 
before claimed the respect and reverence of the Arabians, an 
event which was to make the celebrity of Pbaran pale before 
the holy name of Gh)d, and to be ultimately wholly super- 
seded by it. 

Wasil was succeeded by his son Buksak iliLLi, who was, in 
his turn, succeeded his son Tafur^. His cousin, Aamir-i* 
sooriash (^bjj j the son of Pbaran, the son of Anf, and who 

had settled in Hedjas, invaded Yafhr’s dominions and conquered 
them. But Noman , Tafnr's eon, having succeeded in 
expelling the usurper, and driving him back to Hedjas, recovered 
Ua kingdoin, an achievement which gained for him the surname 
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of Almoafer Employing the same method by which we 
have ascertained the date of the birth of so many personages, 
we find that the births of Yafur, the son of Suksak, of Aamir, the 
son of Pharan, and of Abraham, took place nearly at the same 
time, that is, in 2008 a.m. or 1996 a.o. Now, taking into •-■on- 
sideratibn the natural course of succession or descent, we can 
easfly discover the date of the birth of Noman, which was in 
2038 A.1C. or 1966 a.c. 

Forty-five years after this last period, Abraham was called 
from Ur of the Chaldees, to Haran in Mesopotamia, a period all 
the circumstances connected with which lead us to the conclusion 
that the battle between Aamir and Noman must have been 
fought in it. Hence, also, it may be inferred that this was the 
time when Noman expelled Aamir from Yemen and ascended 
his paternal throne, viz.. 2083 A.i(. or 1921 a.c. Noman was 
sncuceded by his son* Ashmah whose kingdom was invaded 
by Shaddad jIjm, by whom he was also defeated and driven 
into exile. Shaddad acquired great power and renown, and 
succeeded in firml;^ establishing his authority. He built many 
splendid edifices, whose ruins are still to be seen.* 

crt 3 CT? 3 yr* ^ ' 

* j C^3Uj 

jIaA tjju liliX* ^ ^ * 

^ jSUI \ji j (1^1 d j V-* ij# tltHI *jU y;! 
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* The Hot. Mr. Fonter, when dealing wHh the enbjeet of Adite ineoiiptioiiB 
wdlioofered in Tarione parts of Arabia, mentions the anoient mins of Nakabnl- 
Hajar in Hazramont The mins of Hsssan Ohorab are also not less oonsplenomi 
thim those abore mentioned. The rains of some edifloea in Aden claim greet 
antiquity, and haTe excited much curiosity, and are assigned to the Aditea. The 
few remains of reserfolrai generally called tanka, that are still to be seen in Aden, 
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The name of Shaddad is so famous as to be familiar ti> almost 
every Oriental, and there are many wonderihl stories and tradi- 
tions concerning him, his magnificence and power. He was one 
of the descendants of Matat, the son of Abdol-shams, sumamed 
Saba the Great, the name of his(ShBddad’s) father being Ad jle . 
Many historians have confonnded this Ad with the former 
personage of that name, and have thus referred to him various 
traditions which really belonged to the former Ad, and vice versd. 

For the purpose of distinguishing these two Ads, one from 
the other, we shall henceforth designate the Ad now in question, 
as the third of that name uJU jU . 

In Oriental histories we find only tw nanie<t in the interval 
occurring between Shaddad and Saha the Great, the one being 
that of Ad olfi, and the other of Matat blbU, whereas there 
should have been five, at least. The reason of this omission of 
the b'nks connecting the above two names is that the said 
historians were indebted for tbe names of persons to the bardic 
songs of the early Arabians, and that these latter were accustomed 
to celebrate the names of those persons only who had rendered 
themselves famous by some great achievements. 

In our genealogical table of the Arabnl-Aribah, we have 
marked with an asterisk those places where we suspect names 
have been omitted, or where the historians themselves have 
acknowledged such omission. 

It is impossible to fii, with any degree of accuracy, the time 
of Shaddad’s obtaining the supremacy over the Yemenites, as 
well as that of his taking the reins of government into his own 
hands, hot, nevertheless, we can safely say that a few years 
after Noman’s ascending the throne, or a short, very short, time 
after his death, there broke out a war among tbe five kings 
of Syria. The holy Scriptures inform us that tbe effects of this 

and whoee antiquity attraeta the attention and ourioaity of OTOiy traTdUer, are 
Farted to have been oonatructed by Shaddad, In addition to the rqina alnady 
mentioned there hate been diaooTei^ many othera which teatify co the antiquity 
of the edifleea themi^foa and that of their iounder. 
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war were felt eren in Arabia itself, inasmuch as they state that 
" Chedorlaomer and the kings that were with him, smote .... 
the Horites in their mount Seir onto £l-paran 
which is by the wilderness, and they returned and came to En- 
mishpat, which is Kadesh” (Gen. xiy. 5 , 6, 7). That the 
invaders must have come down from the Nofth of Kadesh 
appears evident, because the Seir mountains themselves lie 
northward of that place ; and that they penetrated far southward 
of Kadesh into Paran, which is designated as Hedjaz, even up to 
the present time, is equally so ; for if this had not been the case, 
the assertion that the invaders returned from Paran to Kadesh 
would have no meaning whatever. Neither is it correct to 
represent them as having proceeded westward, because in that 
direction lived the Amalekites with whom these invaders fought 
after their return to Kadesh from theur first expedition. 

At that time the sovereign authority of Ishmah extended over 
the province of Yemen and Hedjaz, and as it was only the very 
commencement of his reign, it is natural to suppose that his 
power was somewhdt weakened by the above mentioned invasion, 
whence it may be concluded that, tempted by this enfeebled 
and distracted state of tbj Yemenite kingdom, Sbaddad, who 
was ever on the watch for such an opportunity, mig^t have 
come down upon Ishmah, and, stripping him of his sovereignty, 
usurped the throne. For these reasons we are induced to believe 
that Ishmah came to the throne in a.k. 2091 or a.c. 1913, and 
also that S^dad usurped the crown a.k. 2092 or a.c. 1912, 
a time fully coinciding with the period usually assigpied to one 
generation. 

After Shaddad,* his throne was successively occupied by his 
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two brothen, Lokmaa ^US) and Zoo Shodad the latter 

being aneeeeded by his son Alharith Up to this time 

and long afler it, there were two independent kingdoms, that 
of Yemen and the other of Ha2xamoDt. One Alharith 

, Bomamed the Conqueror, having united these two king- 
doms under one sovereignly, several historians have, therefore, 
mistaken this Alharith of Yemen, for the former one, and have 
moitioned him as having effected the union of the two kingdoms; 
the consequence of this mistake being that the names of those 
kings who reigned betwemi the two Alhariths have been omitted 
by almost every historian, and have thus been lost; so that, fat-ing 
into consideration the time elapsed, the kings whose names are 
known will be found too few. Hamza Isphehanee* 
says in his history, that Alharith the Conqueror was not the 
son and successor of Zoo Bhndnd, but one of the dynasty of 
Hazramont. It is a matter of regret that this author does not 
also enummerate the kings whose names have been lost; but 
his mentioning tiie fiict that fifteen generations elapsed between 
Hymiar and Alharith the Conqueror, enables ua to fix the time 
accnratdy. 

If we rely upon the above author’s statement, we are led to 
condnde th^ after Alharith, the son of Bhudod, there most have 
lived seven or eight kings before the time of Alharith the 
Conqueror. 

Alharith the Conqueror was the son of Kais, the am of 
Baifiie, the son of Baba the younger, me of the descendanta 

V*^ lyf * 
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of Hymiar, and he encceeded, as before said, in nniting the two 
kingdoma of Yemen and Hazramont, on which account he 
receiyed the title of RaiBh {JtAj or Tubba I. 

After him the throne was snccessively occupied by Saab 
sumamed Zool Eamain Abraha, sumamed 

Zool-manar j and Ifreequs ; Amar, sumamed 
Zool-azaar . 

During the reign of the last mentioned sovereign, the king- 
dom was invaded by Shurhabeel who, after fighting 

many bloody battles, defeated the reigning monarch, and seized 
upon the government. Shurhabeel was succeeded by his son 
Alhadhad who was himself succeeded by Belkees AiX* 

a queen who, after reigning twenty years, married 
Solomon, king of the Jews. The end of this queen’s reign is 
correctly known through the Scriptures, and occurred a.h. 3000 
or A.c. 1005, so that according to the natural course of genera- 
tions, Alharith the Conqueror and Saab Zool Kamain must 
have flourished eitbw at the close of the 28th or the commence- 
ment of the 29th centu'by a.k., or a.c. 1200. 

Ibi}-i-Saeed-i Maglirabee* relates that Ibn-i- 

Abbas having been asked concerning the Zool Kamain men- 
tioned in the Holy Koran, answered that he was Saab of the 

SJuu ^ A^l SiXm ^ ^ 
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Hymiarite dynaaiy. On this authority, Abnlfeda states that it 
was this Zool Eamain who is mentioned in 4he Holy Koran, 
and not Alexander the Great. 

An important undertaking, that is, the building of 8ud‘ Jm, 
or an immense wall, was completed in the reign of this Zool 
Eamain. The history of the Yemenite kings informs us that 
this wall was begun by Saba the Great, continued by his son 
and successor Hymiar, and finished by Zool Eamain, and that it 
stood between two mountains, the one called Mareb, and the 
other Ablack.* 

After Belkees, her cousin Malik, sumamed Nashir-on-naam 
I»4 u 11;AU Ci3L«, came to the throne, and was succeeded by his 
son Shimar-i-Burash , who was in bis turn succeeded 

by his son Abu Malik ^1 . The domains of this prince 
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were' invaded by Imran (^4^1 dynasty of Uzd, 

who defeated the reigning king and seized the throne, thus trans- 
ferring the regal power from the house of Bani Hymiar to that 
of Bani Eahlan. Imran was succeeded by his brother Amaii 
sumamed Mazeekiah jAa * 

Alakran , the son of Abo Malik, having recovered the 
dominions of his father, the crown came, for the second time, 
into the power of the Hymiar dynasty. 

After him, bis son Zoohabshan came to the throne, 

and after him, his brother Tubba the Great j^\ ^ ascended the 
it and was succeeded by his son Kaleekurb , after whom 

came his son Abu Eorub Asad Aiuil ^1, or Tubba II. 

, Hassan the son of Tubba II. next came to the 

throne ; he was succeeded by bis brother Amar-zool Aavad 
Itj j jAc.- who was succeeded by his son Abd-i-Ealal JK AfC.. 
Tubba III. jiAi\ ^ , son of Hassan, snatched the reins df 
government from the hands of the reigning monarch, and was 
succeeded by hie nephew Harith , the son of Amar. 

All historians agree that Harith embraced the Jewish religion. 
He was succeeded by Mursad son of Ealal, and after him, 
Yakiyah Mursad’s son, came to the throne. 
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The period in which these kings reigned can be somewhat 
accurately ascertained from the circumstance of Harith, the son 
of Amar, embracing Judaism. It appetffs that when Nebucbad- 
nezzar conquered Palestine, destroyed Jerusalem, and carried 
Daniel and his friends captives to Babylon, some Jews fled to 
Yemen. At this time Jeremiah and Daniel were prophets, and it 
seems highly probable, therefore, of its having been through the 
instrumentality of these fugitive Jews that Alharitb acknow- 
ledged the unity of the Godhead. It may, therefore, we think, 
be accepted as a fact that Alharith and Yakiyah reigned about 
this time, namely, a.h. 3400 or A.c. 604. This computation 
will be found the more worthy of credit, if the natural course of 
generations be taken into consideration, because we have stated 
above that Malik-Nashiron-naam ascended the throne a.u. 3001. 
Between Malik and Yakiyah eleven other kings held way, the 
aggregate of whose reigns may reasonably be supposed to be that 
of 400 yeus. 

After Yakiyah, six more kings of the Hymiar dynasty came to 
the throne, namely, Abraha,' son of Sabbah 
Bahban, son of Mohrith boq of Tubba 

^ jM. ; Zoo-Sbanatir y L& ^ j ; Zoo-Navas, sumamed 
Zoo-Akhdood jj; and Zoo-Jadan jj. 

As the family line of these kings is not clearly ascertained, we 
have not ventured to insert their names in our genealogical table 
of the Arabnl Aribah, but have been contented with making some 
mention of them in a note. The precise period when they 
reigned can be ascertained. Zoo-nawas was a fanatical Jew 
who used to bum alive the followers of every other creed. There 
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is good reason for concluding that this was the same period as 
that when Artazerxes Ochus sent into Hyrcania several Jews 
whom he had taken prisoners in Egypt, for their country adjoined 
Egypt, and as the aforesaid king was himself a Jew, his power also 
received a severe blow, by being deprived of his kingdom by the 
Africans, who thenceforth became the dominant people; therefore 
this period appears to be, in every respect, the last belonging to 
this dynasty. This period is that of i..K. 3650 or a.c. 354.' 

From this date, up to the birth of our Prophet, there are 
altogether 920 years, during which period reigned the African 
people, called Arbaat-i-Habsbah some 

of the Arabul Mustaaribah lOyuwJl ^ and the Abrahas . 

Oriental historians have fallen into error by supposing that the 
Arbaat-i-IIabsbah and the Abrahas were only two individuals, 
and having stated in consequence of this mistake that there were 
only two kings. The Arbaat-i-Habshah and Abrahas were family 
names, and were respectively used as prenomens for all the kings 
of these dynasties. ^ 

Of the Abraha house, one was called Ashram, the Abraha 
JJll ^ji,\ who invaded Mecca a h. 4570, or 

A.D. 570. lie took with him a great number of elephants for 
the purpose of razing the tcinpic of Mecca to the ground. After 
him his son Musrook the Abraha ascended the 

throne, but was deprived of his kingdom by Saif the Hymiarite 
ujd who, as will be seen, was much aided 
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by the Eysra Nowsherwan of Persia. After this, the supremacy 
of the Abraha dynasty became extinct. 

Saif being the son of Zee Yazan, of the royal family of 
Hymiar, naturally considered himself as the rightful heir of the 
kingdom of Yemen. At first, he applied for assistance to the 
then reigning Emperor of Borne, and remained in that city for 
ten years urging his suit, but his hopes being disappointed, he 
left it and repaired to Eysra Nowsherwan, whom he entreated 
to assist him. 

This monarch, acceding to his wish, furnished him with a 
large army, which defeated his rival, put an end to the Abraha 
dynasty, and reseated Saif on the throne. 

He fixed his abode in the royal palace of Ghamdam , 
and gave himself up to licentious and dissolute living. The 
poets of his time highly eulogised this monarch, and as some 
historical facts are to be found in their verses, we shall here 
make a few quotations from them. 

Hlj >-l lijji (jwUl JuaxI J 

Ad homines cave accedes, nisi quo mode accessit Dhn-Jazani filias, 
quando mare ingressus est, hostibus suis pemiciom at strueiet. 

HImi \ f i\ 1 1 ^.tft.ll <1 *5 ^1^ I ^1^ 

Heraclius quidemadiit, sedibus patriis : relicns sed ab eo auxiliam 
non tulit quod flagitavit 

null j ^ JM jac' 

Annis decern elapsis ad Cosroem se contolit, nihil animam suom vel 
divitias ouians. 

Sicque tandem filios ingenuorum adduxit, quibus ipse prsderat, 
qni monies videbantar esse terrm dorso insidentes. 

Fortes, meheiole, strenuique juYenes erant, quorum, siidiles frustra 
inter homines quaesierU, 
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Splendidi, principes, provalentes, equites, leones qni, dnm oatuli 
adhno erant, in sylvis et saltibus sunt edncatL 

S Ijij u^l;i ^Ut 

Itaqne capnt diademate oinctns, onbito innizus, in celsa Ghamdani 
aroe, quam sedem tibi elegisti, favente fortuna, genio indulgeas. 


]|\ ■* ljUi ^ ililj 

Haee sunt fortium gaudia, non vero duo laotia pocnla, qnse aqua 
eommixta, moz in urinam lesoluta diffluunt. 


Saif was assassinated by some of his African courtiers, after 
which Eysra Nowsherwan annexed this province to his own 
dominions, governing it by a satrap ; the last of these governors 
was named Bazan and embraced the Mohammedan faith. 

Among the Arabnl Aribah, the house of E^htan also acquired 
great power and renown, and founded a mighty kingdom in the 
province of Hyarah 

The first king of this house was MaHi C^U, son of Fahm, 
after whom the throne was occupied by his brother Amor . 

Next came to the crown, Joaamah , the son of Malik, 
who was an energetic hut ambitious prince, and who, after 
successfully consolidating bis power, extended his dominions as 
far as the banks of the Euphrates on one side, and on the other 
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up to the frontiers of Syria. In the latter course of his progress 
he was opposed by the Amalekites, whom he defeated in a hot 
and bloody engagement. The sister of this prince, Bakkash 
is reported to haye married a certain Adi, a member 
of the house of Lakhm. Josaimah* was succeeded by his.nephew 
Aviar the son of Adi, who was, in bis turn, 

succeeded by his son Jmrorul-Kau I, J^l After 

him bis son Amar ^ ascended the throne, who was, however, 
soon deprived of his kingdom by Aus the son of Eelam, 
one of the bouse of the Amalekites. After Aus one or two other 
kings of the same family ruled over the country, but their 
names are unknown. This much, however, is certain, that 
Imra-ul-Kata II. ^15 son of Amar, very soon re- 

covered the dominions lost by his brother, restoring once more 
the reins of power to his own family. He was the first who 
introduced the barbarous custom of burning men alive, on 
which account he received the opprobrious surname of Mohrik 
(one who bums men alive), and was succeeded by 
Noman , who being disgusted with the cares and turmoil 
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of the world, relinquished the government, after having reigned 
thirty years, and devoted himself to religion. His son, Almonr 
zar I. Jjl j Ml > wielded the royal sceptre after him, and was in 
his turn, sncceeded hy his son Am<id <>^..>1 . He fought several 
great battles with the kings of the Ghassan dynasty. After him 
his brother' Almonzar II. jMtJl wore the crown, being 
succeeded by Alkama Zomculee aMc. After him 

Itnra-ul-Kais III. «jJ\j eon of Noman, took the 

reins of government, and was succeeded by his son Almonzar III. 
ijJli Burnamcd Maa-os-samaa 'UJl *U , who was, how- 
ever, deprived of liis kingdom by Eysra-Kobad, who conferred 
it upon Alharth who was of the Kondee family, and who 

embraced the religion of his benefactor. But when Kysra 
Nowsherwan came to the throne, he deprived Alharth of the 
government and restored it to Almonzar III. dJli jMl> vrho 
was succeeded by his son Amar who was succeeded 
by his brother Ealfoos After him his brother, Almonzar 

IV. ^l^jMl ascended the throne, and was succeeded by his 
son, Noman-Abu-Kaboos who became a Christian, 

and was slain in a celebrated battle with the Persians in the reign 
of Eysra Pnrwais. Ayas (jmUI son of Eabeesa, of the Tay 
dynasty, next ascended the throne. Ayas was succeeded by 

Zadooyah after whom Almonzar V. jM*)!, son 
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of Noman, became king. He was defeated and had his domiiaions 
wrested firom him by the Mohamedans, commanded by Ehalid- 
bin-i-Walid jJ^ 

It is, indeed, very difficult, if not impossible, to determine 
accurately the period during which all these kings held supreme 
sway ; but from among the latter of them, the exact period of 
the reign of two, at least, is known to a certainty, which, if 
the natural course of generations be taken into consideration, 
affords a sufficient clue for asceri|kining the reigns of some of the 
other sovereigns. 

It was in the eighth year of the reign of Amar, son of 
Almonzar, son of Maa-os-samaa, that Mohammed was bom, and 
therefore this king must have ascended the throne in a.1(. 4562, 
or A.D. 562. 

Our holy prophet received the first Bevelation in the sixth 
month of the reign of Ayas, and therefore the latter must have 
commenced to reign in a.m. 4610, or a.d. 610. Before Amar 
ascended the throne, nineteen kings held sway, the aggregate 
of whose reigns may reasonably be presumed to amount to about 
550 years, which leads to the conclusion that Malik, the son 
of Fahm, the first king, ascended the throne at the commence- 
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meat of tiie 4l8t eentary a.m., or about tbe time of the birth of 
Cbriat. 

Another kingdom was founded by the Arabul Arabahs, in tbe 
province of Gbassan the rulers of it being known by tbe 

name of Arab-nsh-Sham or the Arabs of Syria. 

Strictly speaking, however, they were a sort of proconsuls 
appointed by the Roman emperors, but from their assuming tbe 
title of king, they are treated of under that head in the history 
of Arabia. As some facts which are connected with these 
personages greatly facilitate our investigation, we shall give a 
brief account of them, as well as of the kingdom entrusted to 
their government. 

This kingdom was founded four hundred years before the 
Islam, a date corresponding with the commencement of the 
forty-third century a.m. or the third a.d. 

Jofnah ,* son of Amar, was the first of this house who 
assumed the title of king. He is one of the descendants of Uzd, 
who is also connected with the house of Kahlan. The Arabs 
who dwelt in Gbassan before him were called Zajaimah 
This people resolutely opposed him for a long time, but he 
ultimately succeeded in subduing and bringing them under his 
sway. 

After him, his son Amar ascended the throne, who was 
succeeded by his son Saalibah . For a long time afterwards 
tbe r^al power passed successively into tbe bands of Alhurith 
Jobolah Alharth , and Almonzar the Great 
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this last sovereign being sncceeded by his brother 
Noman who in his tnm was succeeded by bis brother 

Jobolah Af>- . After him his brother Al-Eeham ascended 
the throne, he being succeeded also by his brother Amar . 
After him reigned Jofnah 11. jkJI\ son of Almonzar the 
Great. Next came his brother*Noman who was 

succeeded by his nephew Noman III. clJU son of Amar. 
The throne was next occupied by Jobolah the son of 
Noman III. This king was contemporaneous with Almonzar- 
maa-os-Samaa, of the Hyra dynasty, and fought several battles 

iioM ^ tSifi ^ 

CXU j*J • • • 

(JL^L« ty>.\ >JM ^ , jkJi\ 

Jkw bL^L* ‘ • j ^ 

tiXiu cL^u |tj . . . 

cl^Lt |J . . . ^tucil a:.;! bl^L* ^ 

CjLt |J jAc tl^L$ ^ Aul gjju 

bl^ fji Ua^l 

4:jI blfX« bi^l^l aijl CJ3 l« |J bi^^l 

|»^!ll tJM CJOl* |J 1*113* ^ j ^|UlcJl 

|*> XtXM bl^»* |*J . . . . 

^1 tJM blA* (J iiyr fji lye- C^L, |J iLa^ J-»-^ 

^d-*r u;? iji ii-sr *>^ fj c;f *1^ 4^1 

j*2^1 l^lole |»* jA^ Ailei. j j bZJjlb* j 

♦ IjmII j*t * j 
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agaiiut him. After him Nomaa lY. , the son of A1 

Eeham, came to the thronei i?ho was succeeded by his brother 
Alharth II. ^\j 0.^1. He was succeeded by his son Noman Y. 

^JAJu , who was succeeded by his son Almonzar . 
The throne was next successively occuj)ied by Amar the 
brother of Almonzar, and Hajar the brother of Amar. 
After this the throne was occupied in turn by Albarith 
the son of Hajar, Jobolah the son of Alharith, Alharith 
the son of Jobolah. Noman, surnamed *-^^1 
Abu-Karb, the son of Alharith, A1 Eeham the uncle of 
Noman, next ascended the throne. A1 Eeham was succeeded 
successively by his three brothers, viz., Almonzar Saraheel 
and Amar Jobolah son of Eeham, son 
of Jobolah, next ascended the throne. After Amar his nephew 
Jobolah ^tLs^ held sway. This king lived in the Ehaliphate 
of Omar, and at first embraced Mohamedanism, but afterwards 
fled to Rome and became a Christian. This family ceased to 
reign about a.h. 4640, ^or a.d. 640. 

Another comparatively small and ephemeral kingdom of the 
Arabul Aribah was founded by the descendants of Kandah 
of the Eahlan dynasty. The first king of this house was Hajar 
son of Amar, who usurped a portion of the dominions 
of Hyra and founded a new kingdom. He was succeeded by 
his son Amar , who was in his turn succeeded by his son 
Alharth cLye^l. He is the same person who embraced the 
religiAn of Eysra Eobad, and by the assistance of the latter 
conquered the kingdom of Hyra. But upon Eysra Nowsher- 

jjT* J A» > UiJ ^ <3i^ L*ii * 

Aijl tJM fclXU • • • /**■ 

* 1.m) 1 jjl * 
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waaa*8 restoring it to the same Almanzor, Alharith fled to D^^ar-i- 
Kalb J . His sons, however, for a short time eontinned 

mling as kings in several places : thus Hajar^c^ reigned over 
Bani Asad Shraheel over Bakr-ibn-Wail 

Jjlj Jij ; Madee-Kurab i^J over Eais Allan ^J»gi 
; Sulmah aAj over Tughlub and Nomar ^ j 
After Hajar, who was killed, bis son Imra-ool-Kais, again 
brought the Bani Asad under his sway. This Imra-ool-Eais 
was a celebrated Arabian poet, who, when M onzar-maa-os-Samaa 
was replaced upon the throne of his kingdom, concealed himself 
through fear. All these kings reigned between the forty-fifth 
and forty-sixth centuries a.m., or between the fifth and sixth 
centuries a.d. 

Another kingdom was established in Hedjaz. When the 
kingdoms of Yemen and Hyra became weakened by internal 
disturbances, the descendants of Tarab or Jorham founded a new 
and independent one in Kedjaz. According to Abulfeda, the 
first monarch of this kingdom was Jorham whose brother 
Yarab ruled in Yemen. But this is a mistake, arising from that 
author’s thinking that Yarab and Jorham were two distinct 
individuals. This,, however, is not so, because these belonged 
only to one and the same person, who reigned both over Yemen 
and Hedjaz. The same historian mentions the names of the 
following persons, and states that they occupied the throne in 
regular succession: Yaleel JJb,' Jorsham son ofYaleel; 

Aul ^ Aul ^ 

^ (** < ^ ***A l li X « f ^ Aiji 

yoU.« Jjj jiti ^ Jo\>^ ^Jf 
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Abd-nl-Madan son of Jorsham ; Thalibah ^d«, son 

of Abd'ul'Madan ; Abd-nl-Maseeh son of Thalibab ; 

Mom son of Abd-ul-Maseeh ; Amar , son of 

Mozaz; Alharth brother of Moza:^; Amar son 

of Alharth; bushr jAj, son of Alharth; Mozaz son 

of Amar, son of Mozaz. 

If it were Abulfeda’s opinion that these kings flourished before 
Ishmael, the son of Abraham, he was entirely mistaken, because 
the name Abd-ul-Maseeh undoubtedly proves him to have been a 
Christian, and therefore he could not possibly have lived before, 
or have been contemporary with, Ishmael. We do not, in the 
least hesitate to assert that this kingdom was founded while the 
weak and tottering kingdoms of Yemen, Kyra, and Eandah 
were on the decline, and therefore we are certain that its kings 
must have flourished between the forty-fifth and forty-sixth 
centuries a.u., or the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. 

It would also appear that Amar , son of Lahee, reigned 
over this same kingdom A.ii. 4210, or at the commencement of 
the third century a.d. Abulfeda says that this was the person 
who introduced the worship of idols among the Arabs, placing 
three images in the Kaaba, viz., Haval Jyk on the top of the 
temple, Asaf and Naila aLU . 

Like the other Arabul Aribah who settled in lledjaz, and 
afterwards became kings thereof, Zobair son of Johab also 
assumed the royal title. i This was at the time when Abraha 
Ashram invaded Mecca, because ihe former is reported to have 
accompanied the latter in his enterprise, and therefore the period 
of his reign can be easily ascertained to have been the latter part 
of the forty-sixth century a.h., or the sixth century a.d. The 
most important event of his reign was that he entirely destroyed 

* Ijilt y! * hiji b ^ASSf-i 
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the Bad Qhaftan and the sacred temple erected by the latter, in 
the fond hope that it might rival the Eiaaba in sanctity..' 

It being almost impossible to ^ve a genealogical table of the 
whole tribe of Arabal Aribah, we have therefore described those 
only whom we have mentioned in our work. 

Almost all the Arabul Aribah whom we have fully described 
above belong tp the BadJorham stock. Their descendants, 
however, in the coarse of time, separated into various tribes, the 
most important of whom we now proceed to enumerate. For 
these particulars we have availed ourselves of Abulfeda 
and Moarif Ibn-i-Eotaiba : 


1. Yarab or Jorham = Bano Jorham j»a;>- • 

2. Abdol-ahams, son of Tashhab = Bano Saba tyj. 

3. Hjmiar, son of Saba = Bano Hymiar 

4. Eahlan, son of Saba = Bano Nubian lyj . 

5. Asbar, son of Saba = Asharee . 

6. Anmar, son of Saba = Bano Anmar jUjI . 

7. Aamilah, son of Saba = Aamilee 

8. Adi, son of Anmar, son of Saba = Bano Adi }yj . 

9. Lakhm, son of Adi = Lakhmee 
10. Jozam, son of Adi = Bano Jozam 


lyj . 

11. Hadas, son of Lakhm = Bano Hadas 1^. 

12, Ghanam, son of Lakhm = Bano Ghanam ^ lyj . 

18. Bano>al-dar, son of Ham of Lakham = Daree 

14. Ghatfan, aon of Heram, son of Jozam = Bano Ghatfim lyj . 

The following are the desomdants of Bono Ghatfim : 

15. Bano Nadlah lyj ; 16. Bano Ahnaf wa:a. 1 tjij ; 17. Barn 

Babeeb L. x.Mfiil \yj ; 18. Bano TTadalah lyj ; 19. Bano 

Nafiuah lyj ; 20. Bano Zalee ^..Lj ; 21. Bano Aiali 

KJAa ; 22. Bano Shabrah ; 28. Bano AbdnQah 

sUl tyj ; 24. Bano Khaarah ,* 25. Bano Solaiai 
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tyj; 26. Bana Bejalah Alla^ ; 27. Bano Ohanam 
^ \yj ; 28. Bano Falah tjij . 

29. Saad, son of Malik, son of Heram = Bano Saad JjLa lyj. 

•30. Vail, son of Malik = Bano Vail Jj)^ \yj. 

The following are the deacendanta of Bano Saad : 

31. Bano Anf tyj ; 82. Bano Aizah ; 33. Bano 

Fnhairah \yj; 34. Bano Sabhah lyj ; 35. Bano 
Akhnna ; 36. Bano Haie 1^. 

37. Hiaham, aon of Jozam = Hishmee 

38. Hatamah, son of Jozam = Bano Hatamah Aiia»: 

The following are the descendants of Bano Anmar : 

39. Ehosamee ; 40. Bojailee ; 41. Kasree i 

42. Bano Ahmas lyj. 

43. Bahman, son of Amir, son of Hjmiar = Bahmanee 

44. Yahsab, son of Bahman = Tahsabee . 

46. Assalf, son of Saad, son of Hymiar = Salfee . 

46. Adam, son of Saad ^ Aslamee . 

47. Boain, son of Earth, son of Amar, son of Hymiar=: Alzceroain 

✓ 

48. ‘Kozaah, son of Malik, son of Hymiar = Bano Kozaah lyj . 


The following are the descendants of Kozaah ; 

49. Kulb of Vabra=Bano Kalb lyj ; 50. Adi of Jobab = 
Bano Adi ; 51. Olaim of Jobab = Bano Olaim lyj ; 

52. Bano Abeed ; 53. Bano Bufaidah ; 54. 

Bano Masar jLs/# \yj ; 55. Bano Kain lyj ; 56. Bano 
Saleeh ^Li \juj ; 57. Bano Tanookh ]yj ; 58. Jarm of 
Babban = Bano Jarm ; 59. Basib, son of Jarm = Basbee 

; 60. Bano Bahra *\j^ ; 61. Bano Balai \yj ; 

62. Bano Mahrah lyj ; 63. Bano Azrah tyj ; 64. Bano 
Saad \yj ; 65. Bano Hoiaim, Abyssinian dare ^JJb 
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66. Zinnah of Saad = Zinnee,^^ ; 67. Salaman 
of Saad = Salamanee ULi ; . 68. Bano Johainah ; 

69. Bano Nahad \yj ; 70. Attabablah 

The following are the descendants of Attababiah : 

71. Zoo Ealaa cK jj ; 72. Zoo Nawas 5 73. Zoo Asbah 

• • I * 

^ J ; 74. Zoo Tadan j J ; 76. Zoo Faish ; 

76. Zoo Tazan jJ ; 77. Zoo Jowash J 78. Bano 

Shahool lyj. 

79. Wailah, son of Hymiar = Bano Wail lyj. 

80. Sakasak, son of Wailah = Bano Sakasak fyj. 

81. Aufy son of Hymiar=Bano Auf 

82. Pharan, son of Auf = Bano Pharan 

83. Tay, son of Addad of Kahlan = Taee ^ . 

84. Ghbus, son of Addad =Ghou8ee 

The following are the descendants of Taee : 

85. Bano Nabhan \y^;; 86. Bano Saal Jju 87. Hatimee 

88. Bano Sambas \yjy, 89. Bano Tamecm 

90. Saur, son of Kalik, son of Marratta of Eahlan = Sauree 

91. Eondah, son of Saur= Eondee 

92. Sakkoon, son of Eondah = Sakkoonee 

93. Ausalah^ son of Babeeahi son of Eheyar, son of Malik of Eahlan = 

Ausalee 

94. Hamdanee 

95. Babeeyee . 

96. Wadaah 

97. Ifozhaji son of Tahabir, son of Malik of Eahlan = Bano Mozhaj 

\yj. ^ 

98. Morad, son of Mozhaj •=: Moradee 

99. Saad, ton of Moahaj 3 = Saadee, or Saad'Ol'Asheerah Jmm) U Juu. 
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100 . 

101 . 

102 . 

103 . 

104 . 

105 . 

106 . 

107 . 

108 . 
109 . 

no. 

111 . 

112 . 

113 . 

114 . 

115 . 

116 . 

117 . 

118 . 

119 . 

120 . 
121 . 
122 . 

123 . 

124 . 

125 . 

126 . 
127 . 


Khalid, son of Mozhaj = Bano Shalid lyj. 

Ana, sou of Mozhaj = Anaee . 

Jofee, Bon of Saad= Jofee 

Jannab, son of l^aad = Jannabee * 

Sakam, son 8aad=Hakamee 
Aizoollah, son of Saad — Aizee 
Jamal, son of Saad = Jamalee . 

Morzan, son of Jofee = Morranee 
Hoiaim, son of Jofee=Horaimee 
Zobaid, son of Saad, son of Saad=: Zobaidee 
lodailab, son of Eharijab, son of Saad=: Jodailee 
Abo Xhowlan, son of Amar, son of Saad= Ehovlaneo 
Anam, son of Morad, son of Mozhaj = Anamee 
Nakhaa, son of Jasr, son of Olah, son of Ehalid, of Mozhaj = 
Nakhaee 

Saab, son of Amar = Bano Nor jUI 

Saab, son of Amar = Bano Mimas 1^. 

Bano S[anan 

A1 Azd, son of Ghons of Sahlan= Azadee 

Mazan, son of Azad = Maznee or Ghassanee ^ * 

Bous, son of Azad = Donsee 

Hano, son of Azad = Hanree 

Jofoab, of Azad, of Mazin= Jofhee 

Al-i-Anka IAjJI JT. 

Al-i-Mohrik JT. 

Jobalee 

Salaman, son of Maidaan, son of Azad= Salamanee 
Don^ son of Odfim,of Zahran,of Azad = Donsee odsee^^J« 
Jozaimah, son of Malik, son of Fahm, son of Ghanam, son of 
Doiis= Jozaimee 
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128. Johzam, son of lCalik = Jahazamee 

129. Solaimah, son of Malik = Solaimee . 

180. Honaah, son of Malik = Bano Honaah \yj, 

131. Moin. son of Malik = Moinee 

182. Tahmad, of Mom = Bano Yahmad lyj* 

The following are the descendants of Azad : 

133. Alghatareef ; 184. Bano Yashkur^^Cuj \yj ; 135. Bano 

Jadrah As!) ; 136. Laheb of Amir = Bano Laheb |yj ; 

137. Ghamid of Amir=Ohamidee 
The following are descendants of Abdullah, son of Azad : 

138. Kasamilee ^^Lu3 ; 139. Bano Ateek \yj ; 140. Bano 

Barik \yj ; 141. Bano Auf iyj; 142. Shahran, son 
of Aaf= Bano Shahran^i|^^ ; 143. Taheyah, sonof Sood = 
Bano Taheyah tyj ; 144. Bano Haddad j\,XJb \yj ; 145. 
Ehozaee > l^^- Komairee ; 147. Bano Holail 

JJl^ \yj ; 148. Bado Mostalik ; 149. Bano 

Eaab \jij; 150. Bano Moleeh 1^; 151. Bano 

Adi lyj ; 152. Bano Saad Juuj lyj ; 153. Aslamee 
154. Joshamee ; 155. Ehazraj, son of Saliba-tul-Anka = 

Ehazrajee i 136, Aus, son of Saliba-tul-Anka =Ausee 

The following are the descendants of Ehazraj : 

167. Jadiamee ; 168. Bano Tazeed A)Ji tyj ; 159. Sallamee 

; 160. Bano Bajrazah ; 161. Bano SaUm 

/JL) \yj ; 162. Bano Hoblah tju ; 163. A1 Eawakil 

; 164. Bano Najjar i 166. Bano Saadah 

rdtoLi lyj. 

The fiiUowing are the descendants of Ans : 

166. Ashhalee 167. Bano Zaftr jiie lyj ; 168. Bano Haritha 

; 169. Ahlikoba Jjkl ; 170. Jabjahee ; 
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171. Jaadindi ; 172. Bano Wakif \yj ; 173. 

Sollamee 174. BanoKhatmah 

To the above we sh^l subjoin another table of all these tribei, 
the better to elncidate the preceding list. 



Almost all the tribes comprising the Arabul Mnstaaribah (Aliens) 
are descended from one common stock ; and their origin may be 
traced to Terah son of Nahor son of Samg, son 
of Ren je\j, son of Peleg son of Eber^^, son of Salah^lA, 
son. of Arphaxad Ju£kS^I> son of Sbem |*L. In consequence of 
Tehra’s descendants, who settled in Arabia, having been divided 
into- five principal branches, the Arabul Mustaaribah are also 
separated into the same number of tribes. 

First, The Ishmaelites, or descendants of Ishmael, 

^ b son of Abraltam, son of Terah (Qen. xi. 

98 ; xvi. 16). 

Second, The Abrahamites, or the BeniKeturah 

that is, the descendants of Abraham, son of Terah, by 
Keturah (Gen. xi. 28 ; xxv. 1). 

Third, The Edomites ^ b or the progeny 

of Esau, otherwise Edom, son of Isaac, son of Abraham, son of 
Terah (Qen. xi. 28 ; xxi. 3 ; xxv. 25). 

Fourth, The Nahorites or the 

descendants of Nahor, brother of Abraham, son of Terah (Gen. 
xi. 28, 29). 

Fifth, The Haranites ^ b ^1 ^bb or the descend- 
ants of Moah and Ammon eon of Lud, 

son of Haran, son of Terah. This last tribe is sometimes 
designated as the tribe of the Moabites and at others, as 
that of the Ammonites but we have called it the Haran- 
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ites, whi<^ Tiame, being that of their forefathers, included both of 
them. We now proceed to treat of each of the above-named 
tribes, separately (Gen. xi. 28, 29; xix. 30-88). 

a 

] . The Ishmaelites or the Beni-Ishmael 

All historians, be they Mohammedans, or otherwise, are unani- 
mously of opinion, that the descendants of Ishmael settled in 
Arabia, and that a considerable portion of the Arabian penin- 
sula had been peopled by the progeny of the twelve sons of the 
above-named patriarch. As it is upon the locality where they 
settled, and not as to the settlers themselves, that historians 
chiefly difier, we sliall, therefore, pay particular attention to this 
point. 

In the Scriptures, the subject is mentioned in the following 
wQrds< ** And Sarah saw the son of Hagar the Egyptian, which 
she had bom unto Abraham, mocking. Wherefore she said unto 
Abraham, * Cast out this bondwoman and her son, for the son of 
this bondwoman shall not be heir with my son, even with Isaac.’ 
And the thing was very grievous in Abraham’s sight, because of 
his son. And God said unto Abraham, * Let it not be grievous in 
thy sight because of the lad, and because of thy bondwoman ; in 
all that Sarah hath said unto thee, hearken unto her voice ; for 
in Isaac shall thy seed be called. And also of the son of the 
bondwoman will I make a nation, because he is thy seed.’ And 
Abraham rose up early in the morning, and took bread, and a 
bottle of water, and gave it unto Hagar, putting it on her 
shoulder, and the child, and sent her away : and she departed, 
and wandered in the wilderness of Beer-sheba. And the water 
was spent in the bottle, and sbe cast the child under one of the 
shrubs. And she went and sat her down over against him, a 
good way OS', as it were a bowshot : for she said, * Let me not see 
the death of the child.’ And she eat over against him, and lift 
up her voice, and wept. And God heard the voice of the lad : 
and the angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven, and said 
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unto her, What aOeth thee, Hagar? fear not; for God bath 
heard the voice of the lad where he ia. Arise, lift up the lad, 
and hold him in thine hand ; for I will make him a great nation. 
And God opened her eyes and she saw a well of water; and she 
went, and filled the bottle with water, and gave the lad to drink. 
And Qoi was with the lad ; and he grew, and dwelt in the wilder- 
ness, and became an archer. And he dwelt in the wilderness of 
Paran : and bis mother took him a wife out of the land of Egypt.” 
(Gen. xxi. 9-21.) 

The Hebrew word ITDO has been incorrectly translated by the 
English one— bottle; for the thing meant by the sacred penman 
is a skin used in the East for carrying water, and which holds 
sufficient for several days’ consumption. Respecting the above 
circumstances there are likewise several traditions in the sacred 
literature of the Mohammedans ; and I shall here quote the only 
two traditions recorded by Bokharee. In order that the difference 
existing between these two traditions may be clearly indicated 
and understood, they have been placed in two separate columns, 
each in juxta-position with the other. It should, however,, be 
particularly remembered' that these two traditions, handed down 
to us by Bokharee, are not such as can be received os having been 
actually uttered by the Prophet, since they resemble, in every 
respect, other local ones. The fact of their having been mentioned 
by Bokharee proves nothing more than that they were indeed 
related by the persons to whom they have been attributed by the 
above author. 


TRADITION I. 


TRADITION n. 


1. U JlS 
U 41 a! j ijsi 

^jlti4[ui! I*! ^ 

For some reasons known only to 


1. Ohflc^! !.« Jli 
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Abraham and his wife Sarah, the 
former took lahmael, his son, and 
the boy’s mother (Hagar), and left 
his ooontry. 

2* ^ And 

they had with them a skin full of 
water. 


3 . 




Ishmael’s mother drank from out 
the said skin, suckling her child. 


4. c: 


1% JJ 


Upon her arriving at the 
place where Mecca now stands, 
she placed the child under a bush. 


Abraham bh>ught with 
him his wife (Hagar) and his son 
(lahmael). 


3. iJLaJ} ^ ^ Whom she 
(Hagar) suckled. 


Jcjs And they both placed 
the child close by the spot where 
the Kaaba now stands, under a 
bush. 

5. J,i 

IkyM ji Near the well of 

Zamzem, near the lofty side of 
the temple — and in those days 
Mecca was uninhabited and with- 
out water— and they deposited the 
child in the above place. 

And Abraham placed beside them 
a bag full of dates. 

7. 'U 'Urn) j And a skin 
full of water. 
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8. aUI fi 

I»1 disjui U Then Abra- 
ham returned to come back to his 
wife, and the mother of Ishmael 
followed him. 

9. M U1 Until she 

reached £eda. 

10. V. J li 

j:3 ^ And she called out, 

0 Abraham, with whom Icavest 
thou me 


12. all! JlS Ho answered 
“With God.” 

13. ^Ub ViS-Jli She 

replied, ** I am satisfied with my 
God.” 


8 . Uiki^ 

Then returned Abra- 
ham, and IshmaePs mother ran 
after him. 


10. jJ ^\ji\ b c:JUj 

jij ^ And said, ^'Abra- 
ham, whither goest thou, and 
wherefore leanest thou me here? 

a! c^bii ^ 

L::JUi 1^1 j \j\j^ 

<d!l 4 ] ^'in this wUder- 

ness, where there is no one to pity 
me, neither is there anything to 
eat ?” This she repeated several 
times, but Abraham hearkened not 
unto her. Then she asked him, 
Has 6o4 commanded thee to do 
this?” 

12. ^ JU He answered, ^*Tes«” 

c:Jlj“Then,” 

said she, God will cause no harm 
to come unto me.” 
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14. JlS Then she re- 

turned 


14. ^ Thereupon she 

returned back. 

16. 1j1 ^,5^ ^ 

^MkASwMtl 

jJI ^ Uj jj ji 

L^j JUi dj^j CL»\je. 

4/*^ ^ uT* 

And Abraham went away, 
and when he reached Saneoa, he 
could not 8CC those he had left 
behind him. Then he turned 
towards Mecca, and prayed thus : 
** 0 Lord, I have caused some of 
my offspring to settle in an un- 
fruitful valley, near thy holy 
house ; 0 Lord, that they may be 
constant in prayer. Grant, there- 
fore, that the hearts of some men 
may be affected with kindness 
towords them; and do thou be- 
stow on them all sorts of fruits, 
that they may give thanks.” 


lyiJ jJj , 'Ul! kl$3 j J Js*^^ 

*U11 and oommenoed drinking out t. «Xw ol 

of the skin, and snckled herin&nt I^bnael began to 

nnljl the water was consumed. ^ 


6 
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▼ater out of the bUh until it was 
emptied. 

17. ^ ^ iir ■»^iMVif> 

Jli ^ crr^Jiaa^ 

^ (j:.J]1i 3 li klsi 

And die and her son felt 
thirsty, and when die saw that 
her child was suffering from thirst 
she could not bear to see it in such 
a plight, and retired. 


18. LZjJ^ kZ^yJbJ^ crJli 

And she thought that if she went 
and looked around, die might, 
perhaps, see some one; and she 
went 

19. ^ KZJJa^s lAdSI 

\^\ ^ Li:fJaj She as- 

cended Mount Safa, and looked 
around to see whether or not there 
was any one in dght; 


19. y 

Jjs 

^ LS.^ la ^ \s^\ y 

\JlA\ and reached the mountain of 
Safa, that was near, and ascending 
it, looked at the plain, in the hope 
of seeing some one ; but not per- 
ceiving any one, she came do^yu 
from the mountain. 

20. vj f jt 


Ub 
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4 , 

cIm J j |J lyfi jJ 

then hastily returning through \^ ^ 

the wilderness, she ascended the ^ * ^ ^ 

mountain of Marva. V^' 

v::^lAi When she reached 

the desert, she girded up her loins, 
and ran as one mad, until she 
crossed the desert, and ascended 
If ount Marva, 


22. jjl uiJU |J 

Jas U 

alu. ^ Ijli CjJexiJ 

la jij jjj di2|^.4i! 

csJUi 

Cw^Aaartif ^."aaiaaXy !j^i 

^ ^ (JLjJaU Ua^t 

\^\ Then she said, must 
now go and see how my child is 
and she went and saw that he was 
at the point of death, but not 
being able to compose her mind, 
she said, If I go and look around, 
peradrenture I may see some one.” 
And accordingly she ascended the 
mountain of Safa, but could desoiy 
no one. 


21 . jji !j^! Ja 

\j^\ jj but she could not see any 
one. 
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23. lum And this 

die repeated seyen times; 


25. CiJli 

^yoi ^ t jli Jju U She then 

said| ** It will be better for me io 
go and see my child,’’ But she 
suddenly heard a yoke. 


27. Cilug v::JUj 

And she replied, Kindly 
assist me, if you haye any com- 
passion.” 

28. ^ lili The angel 
was Gabriel. 

29. ^ t jiJh Ifijo JUi JU 


23. d^J cuJjui 
She repeated the same seyen times. 

24. JlS (jwUs JlS 

^^aMl *-* 

(JliUll It is related by Ibn 
Abbas that the prophet said that 
this was the origin of the custom 
of true belieyers running between 
these mountains during the Haj. 

25. ijj^\ Uli 

And when she as- 
cended the Marya mountaini she 
heard a yoke. 

26. ^ ^ ViluJUi 

JJ UiJliii 

She was startled thereat, and upon 
bearing it again, she said,'* Where- 
fore callest thou on me ?” 

27. 

'assist me if thou canst.” 

28. JJbC t4^li 

She then saw an a^el 

near the Zemzcm. 

29. Jlj y\ dJuu 
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*lll jtfiM JlS J>ji\ ^ 

'^1 CS^Ajfc 

jks^ The narrator of the tradi- 
tion, stamping the earth with his 
foot, said, this was exactly what 
the angel did, and that water 
issued from the spot; and she 
began to widen the hole. 


31. ^ JUi JlS 

*\^\ ^ 4;^ ^ill 

It is related by Ibn Abbas, 
that the prophet said that had 
she (Hagar) allowed the water to 
remain in its former state, the 
water would then have continued 
issuing forth for ever. 


32, JlS 

^ lyiJ jJJ ^ *U11 

'i\ 4j^l^ ♦ 

*1^ She used to drink that water 
and suckle her child. 


1 U XJ JjSj j He(the angel) 

made a hollov place, either by hie 
foot or with his wing, and the 
water issued forth; and the mother 
of Ishmaeloommem^d widening it. 


30. *U1! uJyu CU.dwf' 3 


L, tXM 3 ^ 3 ly)U<d 


She filled the skin with water, which 
came out of it as ftom a fountain. 


31. Jli (JwL® JU 

AjJx <U1 

3 1*^ 

*U! t^jkS |JJ 

It is related by Ibn Abbas 
that the prophet said, ‘*Uay GK)d 
bless the mother of Ishmael, had 
she left the Zemzem as it was, or 
had she not filled her skin with 
water, then the Zemzem would 
always have remained an over- 
flowing fountain.” 

32, * j Jli 

jS^\ 

« Then she drank the 

water, and suckled her child. 
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Our reason for asserting that these traditions ought not to be 
received as having been related by the Prophet, bat merely as 
local ones, is, that both of them are narrated by Ibn Abbas, who 
told them to Saeed, eon of Jobair, who, in his tom, related them 
to other persons. Ibn Abbas, however, does no( tell ns whence 
be obtained these traditions. Now, as it is probable that he 
might have heard them from some one else, and not iivm the 
Prophet—therefore, it cannot be positively asserted that they 
were uttered by the Prophet himself. 

There are in these traditions two passages (24 and 81), which 
primd fade might appear to have been actually related by the 
Prophet himself; but this is far firom being the case, inasmuch 
as these two passages are only parts of another tradition, which 
(by way of quotation) have been introduced by traditionists 
among those given above. 

Another circumstance which throws suspicion upon the authen* 
ticity of these traditions is that the narrator quotes from the 
Holy Koran a passage containing the following prayer of Abra- 
ham : “ 0 Lord ! I ha^e caused some of my ofibpring to settle 
in an unfruitful valley, near tby holy house.” Now, by the 
words "1 have caused,” it has been erroneously understood by the 
traditionist that Abraham himself caused his wife and son to 
settle there, and that it wacj on this occasion that he visited the 
holy Mecca— a conclusion not deduced from any tradition, but 
which appears to have been the g^uesswork.of the traditionist’s 
own imagination. The real fact, however, is that it was not on 
this occasion that Abraham offered up this prayer, but when he 
revisited his son, and erected the temple of the Kaaba ; which 
will be, moreover, clear from the following words of the prayer 
itself, " near thy holy house.” In the above traditions facts that 
really happened on different occasions are represented to have 
occurred at one and the same time. The time, therefore, of the 
conversation, which in both these traditions is related as having 
taken place between Abraham and Hagar, appears to have been 
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when the former left the latter in the wildemees of Beer-Sheha, 
whence it ia evident that the prayer mast have been offered on 
the oceaahm of the erection of the Kaaba. 

No mention ia made in the Holy Koran of the age of lahmael 
when he waa eaat oat by hia father ; ao that, even were the tra- 
ditiona in Bokharee proved to be doahtfol, it would not in the 
leaat degree diaparage oar religion, becanae we do net believe in 
thoae traditiona aa if they were revelationa, bat regard them 
merdy aa local oaea. The difficulty ariaea from the great differ- 
ence iu the variooa traditiona given by the Scriptorea of lahmael’a 
age. From Gen. xxi. 14-21, it would appear that lahmael waa 
bat a child when expelled by hia father, but other paaeagea ahow 
him to have been aixteen yeara of age (aee p. 10, note). We are^ 
therefore, at a loaa how to reconcile these paaaagea. The opinions 
of the Bev. Mr. Forster and others upon this subject we sball 
ahow ia a note.* 

“ And Abraham rose up early in the morning, and took bread, 
and a bottle of water, and gave it ante Hagar, patting it ou her 
ahoolder,* and the child, oad sent her away : and she departed, 
and wandered in the wildemeas of Beer-aheba” (Gen. xxi. 14). 

1 u The inieieet of the scene ia peinfhHj heightened if we reflect on the age of 
lahmael. The hay, no longer a child, was now, at least, in hia fifteenth year, hot 
redneed 1^ suffering to the heljdessneas of childhood. In this state his poor 
mother appears to haTe home him in her anna, until her strength also ailed ; *and 
she east the child under one of the shrubs.’ The precise age of lahm. el is easily 
ascertained. He was thirteen when droumciaed. Isaac was not bom until the 
following year, and had been weaned before Hagar and her son were sent into the 
wildemesa.”— Forster’s Hist Geog. p. 176. 

* Many MUieal eritics, and among them Jerome, Le Olere, and Bosemnuller, 
consider that aa Iriimael was now seTcnteen years old, he could not hare been 
placed on Hagar’a dioolder, as the Hebrewtext seems to express. Bishop Hordey, 
howem, has come to the rssoue of the inspired penman wi^ the following origuial 
and ingenious mmdrka: — 

*^The Hebrew seeina to express that the boy was set upon hia mother’s shoulders, 
as wen aa the bread and water. So the LXX. understand it; and the espreskm c# 
•easting the dbild under the shmba,’ in rer. 16, ooniinns this i n teipretation. 
l a hm a el was not lops than .fourteen when Isnee was bom. At this time, fheraiora, 
he must haws been, at louti, in his fifteenth year. It is to be r eme m b e r ed that 
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The passage from the Holy Koran, " I have caused some of 
my o&pring to settle in an unfruitful valley, near thy holy 
house 

clearly shows that Ishmael settled near the spot where the 
temple of Kaaba now stands. The Hebrew word Madhar 
jtii^ and that of Arabic jx. jlj Wady-i-Qhair-i-zee zaraa) 

used in the Holy Koran, have both the same signification, that of 
“unfruitful.” 

By the names 1*^$ Paran j\i and 1*^$ El Paran JjI 
—both of which are used in Genesis xxi. 21 and xiv. 6— the 
selfsame place is to be considered as indicated ; while the words 
£1-Paran, and the mountains of the enclosed valley of Kaaha, 
signify one and the same place.‘ 

human life, althoagh by this time much contracted, still extended beyond the 
duration of its present length; and as the length of infancy and of eyery other 
stage of life most always hare borne some certain proportion to the extent of the 
whole, when men lired to 150 and eren beyond it, it may reasonably be supposed 
that they were weak and tender at fourteen or sixteen years of age. This, we may 
conclude, 1 think, from the story, to hare been the case in the times of Abraham 
and his sons. And so Josephus thought, for he says expressly that Ishmael, at this 
time, could not go alone. But things altered much in the next three generations, 
for Joseph, Abraham's great grandson, at the age of seyenteen, took part with his 
brethren in the feeding of their father's flocks, and at the age of thirty, interpreted 
Pharaoh's dream, and became his prince's minister." 

On the same subject another writer obseryes as follows : “ Ishmael, though called 
*a child,' must have been sixteen or seventeen years of ago, and was consequently 
a youth capable of being a support and assistance to his mother, as he soon after 
proyed." 

An ambiguity in the text might haye been ayoided by placing the clause ** putting 
on her shoulder" within a parenthesis, as it is placed by Bishop Eedeer, Stackhouse, 
and Pyle. 

' In Hebrew the word £1 signifies Qod, and therefore it is a matter of great im- 
portance to enquire why this word is used with that of Paran. The mountains 
surrounding the temple of Kaaba, and where the Mohammedans perform the cere- 
mony of Ilaj, are nniyersally known by the appellation of £l-al . Some gram- 
marians assert that the word £l-al is singular, while others are of opinion that it is 
plural. The right derivation of this word has given rise to much discussion : some 
writers say one thing and others another. None, however, have succeeded in 
explaining it satisfactorily. Our own opinion is that it is derived from the Hebrew 
word El, an appellation given to those mountains which are more than one in 
number. The Arabs have formed its plural £l-al according to Arabic rules. 
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Notwithstanding the perfect coincidence of the facts taken 
from the Scriptures with those from the Holy Koran, as above 
shown, there are, nevertheless, three very important questions 
which suggest themselves respecting Ishmael’s settlement. 

First. Where did Abraham leave Ishmael and his mother after 
expelling them from his home ? 

Secondly. Where did Ishmael and Hagar settle after their 
wanderings in the desert ? 

Thirdly. Was it in the very spot where they had rested for the 
first time, or in some other place? 

The Holy Koran mentions nothing on the subject, but there 
are some local traditions, and also a few Hadceses, which treat 
of it; the latter, however, by reason of their not possessing 
sufficient authority, and from their not being traced up to the 
Prophet, are as little to be relied on as the former. The local 
traditions being deemed unworthy of credit, from their mixing 
up together occurrences that had happened on various and dif- 
ferent occasions, we do not think it necessary to dwell on the 
first question more than has been done by the Scriptures them- 
selves, which say that “ He (Abraham) sent her (Hagar) away ; 
and she departed and wandered in the wilderness of Beer-sheba” 
(Qen. xxi. 14). 

As for the two remaining questions, although the language of 
Scripture is not very clear— since, in one place it says, “ And he 
(Ishmael) grew, and dwelt in the wilderness, and became an 
archer” (Gen. xxi. 20), and in another, “ He (Ishmael) dwelt in 
the wilderness of Paran” (Gen. xxi. 21), passages which would 
certainly lead us to infer that Ishmael had changed the place of 
his abode ; yet, as no Christian commentator represents him as 
having removed from one place to another, and as, moreover, 
neither the religious nor the local traditions of the Moham- 
medans in any way confirm the above, it may be safely asserted 
that Ishmael and his mother did not change the place where they 
dwelt, and that by the word roUdernm, alone, the sacred writer 
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meant the wilderness of Paran. The solying of the whole qnestion 
depends, therefore, upon ascertaining and fixing the position of the 
said wilderness of Paran, where Ishmad is said to have settled. 

Oriental geographers mention three places as known by the 
the appellation of Paran. First, that wilderness wherein the city 
of Mecca now stands, and the mountains in its vicinity; secondly, 
those mountains and a village which are situated in Eastern 
Egypt, or Arabia Petrsea ; and thirdly, a district in the province 
of Samarcand.' 

I am not quite sure whether any foreign historian has stated 
L» dll *1^ dy ^ ^ * 

lySw* Aillxsai! j t\ li^ 3 ijS***^ 

i 

A. 3 

* V. ^ ^ ^^311 

j i^fcXC 3 

* 3 

The name of Paran is mentioned in the Old Testament, wherein it is stated the 
High Ood came from Sinai, appeared in Seir, and manifested himself in Pharan. 

** By the mountains of Seir” is meant those of Palestine, and the words, “ And 
God appeared in Seir,” refer to the conferring the Gospel upon Christ. Pharan 
signifies either holy Mecca itself, or the mountains in its yioinity, as is, moreoTsr, 
proTed by the Old Testament ; and the words was manifested in Pharan,” refer to 
the rerelation of the Holy Koran to Mohammed. Pharan is also the name of a 
small Tillage in Samarcand. 

Some writers represent Pharan and Toor as being two of the numerous proTinoes 
of Eastern Egypt Others state that Toor is a mountain in Eastern Egypt, baTing 
seyeral Tillages round it, and the Pharan mountains in its neighbourhood.-— 
Merasidol Ittilaa and Mojcaml Boldaru 

JW W J.! J iC. JW al-li t^'r- L.'> 
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that Pharan and Hedjaz, wherein holy Mecca is aitnated, are 
identic^ ; bat an Arabic yersion of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 


SI JLsLai |».dUII ^ 

Jli j ASwwuJ LI* 

uT* J!^ } ub^ J^ ^ 

^ JCk3^4M«> L^^ 


^4yUu? 4Si^ l O J 


* ub^ 4:^ cf^ U^V 


PhAnm ia an appellation given to three looalitiea. 

1* To the moimtaina of Mecca. Some authors are of opinion that all the Hedjaz 
mountaina boar this name, and that they are the mountains mentioned in that paa* 
sage of the Old Testament wherein the advent of our Prophet is foretold. Ameer 
Abu Nasir, son of Makoolah, states that Abubekr Nasir, son of Kasim, son of Kusaa, 
was called a Pharanee, that is, a native of Pharan, in reference to the mountains of 
Pharan, which are identical with those of Hedjaz. 

2. Abu Abdoollah, in his work on the Physical Characters of Egypt, mentions 
that Pharan and Toor are two villages of Eastern Egypt. 

Toor is an appellation given severally to seven different places, one of them being 
a mountain between which and the mountains of Pharan there are situated several 
villages.— 'ifiMAforaji; Yahoot-i-Hamnu. 


• • • • ^ L j^\ {ji)o ^ 

J • • • 4:1^^ (jfr 4^' ^ 

j\^\ • j|Jl dbl 4:^^^ CK* 4/^J 

♦ J HI 

Shaieef Edreesi, when enumerating in his Nizha the stages from Egypt to Medina 
along the coast of the Red Sea, states that Joon Pharan is the name of one of them, 
adding that from Pharan the passage or road lies through Toor. 
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edited by B. Knenen, and pnblished at Lngduni Batavornm, 
1851, says, in a note here subjoined, that Pharan and Hedjaz are 
one and the same place : ^ CJAsi-l j hji j 

It is certain, however, that no Christian writer has ever ac- 
knowledged the identity of Pharan with Hedjaz. On the con- 
trary, they all state that— 

1. The vast and wide-spread tract of land extending from the 
northern boundary of Beer-sheba as far as Mount Sinai, is 
known by the name of Pharan. The boundaries generally 
assigned it are Canaan on the north, and Mount Sinai on the 
south ; Egypt on the west, and Mount Seir on the east. It con- 
tains many small wildernesses, which form the whole one, and 
which are distinguished by distinct and separate names, such as 
Shur, Beer-Sheba, Etham, Sinai, Sin, Zin, Edam, etc. 

2. Some have conjectured that Eadesh, where Abraham digged 
a well, which he called Beer-Sheba, is the same as Pharan. 

3. Others are of opinion that Pharan is the name of that wil- 
derness which lies on the western slope of Mount Sinai.* The 


‘ “ A name which seems to be applied in Scripture to the whole of the desert 
extending from the frontiers of Judah to the borders of Sinai. At least, as wo find 
it in the south of this region bordering Sinai (Num. x. 12), and in the north bor- 
dering on Kadesh (Nuxu. xiii. 26), and elsewhere, it seems easier to suppose that 
Paran was the name of the whole region marked by these limits, than that 
there were two opposite districts, bearing the same name. Under this view the 
difSculty of rightly appropriating this name is obviated, seeing that all the separate 
allocations which different writers have brought for it, meet in the somewhat exten- 
sive district which we suppose it to have embraced. The name is well-preserved in 
that of Wady Faran, a valley of the Lower Sinai, through which lay the road sup- 
posed to have been taken by the Israelites in their march to the upper region.*’— 
Eitto’s Gyclopsodia of the Bible. 

** A wilderness to the south of Palestine, where Ishmael is said to have dwelt 
(Gen. xxi. 21), bounded on the west by Halal and Yelek, on the north by the 
southern hills of Judea, and on the east by the wilderness and mountains of Eadesh. 
This is £l-paran, or the wilderness of Paran (Qcn. xiv. 6). Also the country ex- 
cellent in some parts for pasture in the rainy season, where Abraham dwelt, between 
Eadesh and Shur, and through which the Hebrews came from Sinai on their way 
to Eadesh (Num. xii. 16, and xiii. 28). The wilderness of Paran might mean the 



ruins of many edifices, time^estroyed sepulchres, minarets, etc., 
are still to be seen there. Mr. Ruper states that he discovered 
the ruins of a church which must have been built in the fifth 
century after Christ ; and he also informs us that in the fourth 
century this place was inhabited by ChrisUans, and that a b'shop 
also resided there. 

We have not the least hesitation in admitting the authen- 
ticity of the above statement, and in thinking that this town is 
identical with the one mentioned by Oriental historians as having 
flourished on the eastern coast of Egypt. 

But although the first two observations do not seem to be 
corroborated by any evidence whatsoever, nevertheless we shall, 
in order that not the least doubt may remain, proceed to refute 
them. . 

By way of disposing of the first of them, namely, that which 
represents Pharan as being one vast wilderness, including many 
others, such as those of Shur, Sinai, etc., we cannot do better 
than quote here a few passages from the Scriptures, since they 
plainly show that Pharan is a separate wilderness of itself, having 
nothing whatever to do with the other wildernesses around it. 

a. “ And the children of Israel took their journey out of the 
wilderness of Sinai, and the cloud rested on the wilderness of 
Paran” (Numb. x. 13). This passage, which means that the 
Israelites departed from the wilderness of Sinai, and halted in 
that of Paran, proves to demonstration that the two deserts in 
question are quite distinct and separate from each other. 

b. “ And in the fourteenth year came Chedorlaomer, and the 
kings that were with him, and smote the Rephaims in Ashtefoth 
Karmain, and the Zemzems in Ham,. and the Emlms in Shaveh 
Eiriatbaim, and the Horites in their Mount Seir, unto El-Paran, 

hills boundiogr tbo plain to tho east of it, and to tbe south of the wilderness of 
Eadesh ; or tbo wildcmcss of Kadesh was also called the wilderness of Paran from 
the adjacent plain, as it was also called that of Kadesh from the fountain of Kadesh.*' 
—The People's Bible Dictienoiy. 
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whioh is by (he wilderness” (Qen. xiy. 6, 6). Now it may be 
presumed that unless tbe wilderness of Paran be taken to be a 
place j9er tbe above passage has no meaning. 

c. “ And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, ' Bend thou 
men that they may search the land of Canaan, which I give unto 
the children of Israel; of every tribe of their fathers shall ye 
send a man, every one a ruler among them.' And Moses, by 
the commandment of the Lord, sent them from the wilderness of 
Faian; all those men were heads of the children of Israd” 
(Numb, ziii. 1-3). 

d. “And they went and came to Moses, and to Aaron, and to all 
the congregation of the children of Israel, unto the wilderness of 
Paran, to Kadesh ; and brought back word unto them, and unto 
all the congregation, and shewed them the fruit of tbe land” 
(Numb. xiii. 26). 

e. “ And he said. The Lord came from Sinai, and rose up fi^m 
Seir unto them; he* shined forth from Mount Paran, and he 
came with ten thousands of saints ; from his right hand went 
a fiery law for them” (Deut. xxziii. 2). 

/. “ Qod came from Timan, and the Holy One from Mount 
Paran. Selab. His glory covered tbe heavens, and the earth 
was full of his praise” (Hab. iii. 3). 

y. “ And they rose out of Midian, and came to Paran, and they 
took men with them out of Paran, and they came to Egypt, 
unto Pharaoh, king of Egypt,” etc. (1 Kings zi. 18). 

The second remark also, which asserts that Kadesh and Paran 
are identical, is proved to be erroneous by tbe following passages 
from the Scriptures 

(a.) “And the Horites in their Mount Seir, unto El-Paran, 
which is by the wilderness. And they returned, and came to 
En-mishpat, which is Kadesh, and smote all the country of tbe 
Amalekites, and also the Amorites, that dwelt in Hazezon-tamar” 
(Gen. xiv. 6, 7)- 
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It is clear that unless Eadesh and Paran be taken as two separate 
and distinct wildernesses, the passage quoted would mean nothing. 

(6.) " And they went and came to Moses, and to Aaron, and 
to all the congregation of the children of Israel, unto the mlder- 
neaa of Paran, to Kadesh; and brought back word unto them, 
and unto all the congregation, and shewed them the fruit of the 
land” (Num. xiii. 26). 

As we suspect the faithfulness of the English rendering of the 
italicised portion of the passage marked (&.), we herewith subjoin 
the original passage in Hebrew, with the Arabic version of it. 

mji - b Ski nnw - 
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While this very clearly shows the defect of the English trans- 
lation, it also corroborates the correctness of our own remark. 
The true translation of it is, "unto the wilderness of Paran 
through Kadesh,” a translation that perfectly coincides with the 
Arabic version. In this case it is quite evident that Paran and 
Kadesh are the names of two distinct wildernesses. 

We have now to consider the third Paran, which is reported to 
have been situated along the western slope of Mount Sinai, a 
situation the correctness of which we neither doubt nor deny ; but 
it remains for us to enquire whether this place is or is not the 
same wilderness mentioned in Qenesis, as the place of Ishmael’s 
settlement after his wanderings in the desert of Beer-Sheba, and 
also, whether the latter really did settle there or not ; for if by 
our enquiries we can prove that he did not, then it will also be 
proved that this Paran is not the one mentioned in Qenesis. 

No local traditions exist by which it can be shown that 
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Ishmael settled in the localitj under consideration, and what- 
ever reasons the Rev. Mr. Forster has adduced to support his 
view of the subject, are wholly unsupported by any evidence 
whatever. In order, however, to remove all possible doubt upon 
the subject, we shall now proceed to refute those reasons of the 
reverend gentleman. 

The author above alluded to, basing his remarks upon the 
passage, “And they dwelt from Havilah unto Shur, that is before 
Egypt, as thou goest toward Assyria” (Oen. xxv. 18), states that 
“ God’s promises were .... already accomplished .... in the 
diffusion of an Ismaelitish population ‘ from Shur to Havilah,' or 
across the Arabian peninsula, from the border of Egypt to the 
mouths of the Euphrates.” 

The first mistake he makes is that of placing Havilah on 
the mouths of the Euphrates;’ while, in reality, the locality 
in question— the name of whose founder is mentioned in Gen. 
X. 29— is situated in the vicinity of Yemen, Lat. 17° 30^ W., 
Long. 42° 36^ E. ; and that this is the true position will be more 
evident by the reader’^ consulting the map of Arabia, reduced, as 
regards its geographical features, from J. Walker’s large map, 
and by referring, at the same time, to the portions of Syria and 
Egypt, drawn by the Rev. Carteret P. Carey, M.A. 


> The Rev. Mr. Forster, when treating the subject of the settlement of Havilah, 
■ays, ** that by the land of Uavilah, doscribed in the First Book of Moses, is intended 
the tract of Arabia adjoining tbo mouths of the Euphrates, and stretuhing south- 
ward along the coast of the Persian Gulf.'* This he states on tbo ground — which 
wo do not think worth credit — that the principal of tbo Bchrein islands retains to 
this day the original name (of llauilah)in that of Aval.” Ito further endeavours to 
strengthen his arguments by saying that tbo following spoeimens will exemplify 
the various inflections of this name, in the modern Arabic : Aval or Axial, Huale or 
Hauiloh, Kbau, Kbatt, Haulan, Cbaul, Cbaulan ; some of these words being varying 
names of the same place or district.*’ To deduce conclusions and to dispose of such im- 
portant questions in the manner above noticed, is not in the least consistent with the 
established rules of thorough and impartial investigation, and, therefore, not at all 
entitled to credit. Hence our remark that the reverend writer above quoted is 
wrong in his statement, and especially so, when we find in full the appellation in 
qnestidh in another portion of ^e peninsula. 
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The second mistake is that, following in the wake of other 
Christian historians and geographers, oar author places Shor in 
the west of Arabia Petrsea, wherein is situated the desert of Etham, 
which is decidedly wrong ; for, by the desert of Shor the sacred 
penman means the whole of that widely-spread plain, extending 
southward from Syria as far as Egypt. 

The original Hebrew of the'abore passage has the two names 
of Shur and Ashur only, without the word 

desert being attached to either of them ; these two names, Shur 
and Ashur, meaning, respectiTely, Syria and Assyria. 

It consequently becomes quite evident that the Ishmaelites 
settled in the wide tract of land extending from the northern 
frontiers of Yemen to the southern borders of Syria. This place 
now bears the name of Hedjaz, and is identical with Paran. We 
are the more justified in this our conclusion from finding that 
the tract of land we have described above lies exactly b^ore 
Egypt, to a traveller proceeding thence towards Assyria, an ex- 
planation which clearly proves the truth of the passage, “ that is 
before Egypt, as thou goest towards Assyria," meaning before 
Egypt, if you, were to dram a right Une thence to Assyria. 

The boundaries assigned to Pharan by the Bev. Mr. Forster, 
on the authority of Dr. Wills — wilderness of Shur westward, 
and Mount Seir eastward ; the land of Canaan northward, and 
the Bed Sea southward”— are equally erroneous. 

From St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, iv. 22-S6,' the ^v. 
Mr. Forster concludes that Mount Sinai and Agar are one and 
the same, an assertion which must rest solely upon that author’s 
ipse dixit, unsupported as it is, so far as we know, by the 


^ “ For it » 'written, that Abraham had two loni, the one by a bondmaid, the 
other by a freewoman. But he who wae of the bondwoman was bom after the 
flesh ; but he of the freewoman was by promise. Which things are an allegoiy : 
for these are the two oorenants ; the one from the Mount Sinai, which ^ndereth to 
bondage, which is Agar. For this Agar is Mount Sinai in Arabia, and anaweretb 
to Jerusalem which now is, and is in bondage with her children. But Jerusalem 
which isaboTe is free, whi^ la the mother of ue all." 
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aatliority of any GhrisBan writer wbpmsoeTer. No Oriental 
hietorian or geographer can be named who stater that Monnt 
Sinai was also called Agar, nor does the passage from the New 
Testament imply that Mount Sinai is the same as Agar. St. 
Paul’s real meaning is, that on this same Mount Sinai two cove- 
nants were made—one with Isaac and the other with Ishmael, 
Hagar’s son. St. Paul, allegorically speaking, says : “ This 
Agar is Mount Sinai in Arabia,” that is, tMi Agar (descendants 
of Hagar) m Arabia ts the covenant made on Mount Sinai also, 
and anmereth to Jerusalem, “ whch non ts, and ts m bondage 
with her children,” It will be found impossible to twist the 
above passage so as to mean that Sinai and Agar were identical. 

Upon the authority of 1 Ghron. v. 9,* the Rev. Mr. Forster 
states that the locality eastward of Gilead, in the direction of the 
Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, corresponds with the primitive 
seat of Ishmael. The descendants of Ishmael, in the course ot 
time, overspread almost the whole Arabian peninsula, and some 
of his offspring, seizing the locality in question from the ab- 
origines, settled there. The passage simply shows that the 
Hagarites (descend^ts of Hagar) met with their defeat on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, a defeat which took place 800 yean 
after Ishmael. Tnis passage can hardly be strained to mean 
that this place was the same where Ishmael himself settled. 

In order to prove that Ishmael’s descendants occupied the 
whole of the space from the northern side of the Penian Gnlf, 
as far as Yemen, the reverend gentleman so often named does 
his ntmost to identify the names of various places with that of 
the Hagantes. Borne of these identifications are not entitled to 
the smallest credit ; with qtben he adopts his stereotyped conrse 
of availiDg himsdf of the coincidence of even a single letter; while 
with othen again, he does, indeed, sncceed, bnt npon the weakest 
and most trivial gronnds. But what the Bev. Mr. Forster so 

1 ** And Mftwwd he inhabited nnto the entering in of the irildemeM from the 
riTor Bnidiratei: beeavM their oatUe iiero mnltij^ed in the land of Gilead.** 
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laborioTuly, and we regret to say so Tmaaeoeeafiilly, endeaTonn 
to establiah, we considef as wholly nndeeerving our attention 
fu»v, and this for two reasons : first, hecaose we are also of 
opinion that the descendants of Ishmael, the twelve illnstrions 
patriarchs, were not confined to the narrow tract of land aronnd 
Holy Mecca, hat that, in the coarse of time, they spread over 
nearly the whole of the Arabian peninsnla;' and, steondly, inas- 
mnch as it has no connection with onr sabject-i-the primitive 
settlement of Ishmael himself and of his descmidonts, and not of 
the sahseqaent spreading of the latter. 

We now proceed to consider the cireamstance of no mention 
whatever having been made in the Pentateuch of that Pharan 
which is situated in eastern Egypt, on the western slope of 
Mount Sinai— a fact the more evident by taking into considera- 
tion the wanderings of the Israelites under Moses. The sacred 
historian states that upon the above people crossing the Bed Sea, 
" they went out into the wiidemess of Shut ” (Syria) (Ex. xv. 3S), 
and that when they crossed the wiidemess of Sin, “ then came 
Amalek and fought with Israel in Bephidim” (Ex. xvii. 8). 

That the Amalekites were not the aborig^es of Beffiiidim, but 
those of the valley mentioned in Norn. xiv. 85, is also evident 
firom the use of the word came in the above passage. 

This much, however, should be remembered, that Bqthidim is 
to the west of Sinai, that is, in eastern Egypt, and that this is 
the identical place where Moses caused water to issue firom a 
rock, to which he gave the name of Massah and Meribah” 

j aLkl aUl II \jh 

Wlim Ae IdunaditM andtipUad, Um tnwk of laad HtMiiid lleeM ptvnd namw 
•nd eonbaetad for tiwm, and, aoBaataantty, Hmj «—«■»——* to ipaad ««ar oter 
partaaf thapaninaidai whararer tbaj muk Chid aariatod tfaaaD,aiid thajraii- 
qoMiadfliaainah^ito^aaddriiiTBthaDtcBtafihdrejWiBttyj-JIaaryOail&toriw 
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(Ex. xxiL 6, 7), and that, moreover, it was here (hat Moaea 
hoilt an altar and “called the name of it, JBEoyAE-niBu” (Ex. 
xyii. 15). 

Moaea now proceeded farther to the East, nntil ha reached a 
place named the Mount of God, in the deaert of Sinai, where he 
encamped, and where Jethro, hia &ther>in-law, came to meet 
him (Ex. xyiii. 5; xix. S). 

There is no donbt that Jethro came from the east of Mount 
Sinai, for Midian, of which place he waa the f rieat, ia aituated 
eaatward of it. 

Up to thia time Moaea, during hia march firom Egypt to Sinai, 
makea no mention of the name of Pharan. 

From Sinai, the march of the laraelitea waa in a north- 
eaateriy direction. Referring to thia journey, the aacred writer 
aaya, "The children of larael took their Joumeya out of the 
wildemeaa, and the cloud reated in the wildemeaa of Paran” 
(Num. X. 12). 7%e firat halt made by Moaea waa at a place 
called Taberah (Nn^. xi. 3) ; thence he proceeded to Kibroth- 
hattaayab (Num. xi.^ 34) ; tbence to Hazeroth (Num. xi. 35), 
fimm whidi laat place he entered the wildemeaa of Paran (Num. 
xii. 16). Tina Paran being the aame one aa where " the cloud" 
ia aaid to hare " reated," there cannot, conaequendy, be tbe leaat 
doubt that the march of Moaea waa in a nortb-eaaterly direction, 
that ia, towarda Kadesh (Num. xiii. 26); and, therefore, tbe 
Pharan mentioned by Moaea cannot have been aituated to. tbe 
w^of SinaL 

It day, therefore, be aafely affirmed that the cify of Pharan, 
whoee ruina have been diacovered and deaciibed by Mr. Roper, 
and which bad not eacaped the notice of Oriental writera alao, 
did not exiat in the time of Moaea, for bow waa it poaaiblo that 
any dty could have flouriabed in a wildemeaa deacribed by the 

aacred writer to have been " great and terrible wherein 

were fiery aerpmta, and acorpiona, and drought, where there waa 
liDswater” (Dent. yiii. 15). 
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The abo7eirill be still farther demonstrated by the observir 
tion that the position assigned by Christian writers to the wilder- 
ness of Paran entirely depends upon the correctness of the aoeonnt 
of the wanderings of the Israelites nnder Moses, respecting which 
circumstance opinions of the learned are as much divided as 
upon any other question whatever; a fact which will be BtQl 
more evident on consulting the map, subjoined tS this essay, 
wherein are marked not less than five different dictions of the 
wanderings of the chosen people, as determined by five learned 
persons independently of each other. 

One of the many Arabul -aribab tribes was that called the Bani> 
Pharan, and it appears to us as probable that some of this tribe, 
in eonsquence of continual disputes and quarrels with the 
Yemenites and other neighbouring tribes, might have proceeded 
in a north-easterly direction, and, settling to the west of Monnjt 
Sinai, in Eastern Egypt, founded there a city to which they gave 
the name of Pharan, and that such city is the one mentioned by 
Mr. Buper aud the Oriental writers. Thus much, at least, is 
certain, that it is entirely distinct firom the city of the same 
name spoken of in the Scriptures. 

If the wilderness of Paran be taken as that wide-qnead plain^ 
extending from Syria as far as Yemen, as is mentioned in Holy 
Writ itself, and maintiuned to be such not only by aB the local 
traditions but also by Oriental writers— then evoy portion of 
Moses’ march becomes reconciled with the whole narration, and 
its eoiiectness established, as will be hoeafter proved. 

fHie whole of that extensive plain lying to the south of Syria 
is generally qpoken of by the sacred writers as the land of Shnr. 
In some {daces, however, it is called the ” wilderness” alone 
(Ex. ziiL 18), and in others, ** the great wfldemeM” (DeuL 
viii. 16) ; and in tins wilderness the comparativdy small deserts 
of Bthun, Sinai, Zin, Eadesh, Edom, and a portion, of 
Paran are included. 

How, the only plausible oljeetion that oan be made to our 
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abore remariu ia, ihat of oar maintaining the ideniiiy of Shnr 
with Syria. In Gen. xxv. 18 there are two names mentioned, 
the one hdng Shar and the other Ashnr. But as all Christian 
writers interpret Ashor as Assyria, there can he bat one reason 
only for denying Shnr to be Syria, and this is that the acceptance 
of the abore identification wonld prove favonrabie to Islam, by 
establishing the troth of the prophecy concerning Mohammed, in 
Dent, zxxiii. 2, and Sbb. iii. 3. 

According to what we have above stated Paran has Kadesh on 
its northern, and the desert of Zin and the Arabian Gulf on its 
western, frontier. 

Wbra Moses proceeded from Sinai, the dond rested in Paran, 
near Kadesh (Nam. x. 12), and the Jewish legislator, passing 
throagh Taberah, Eibroth-hsttaavah, and Hazerath, came to 
Paran, in the vicinity of Kadesh. From this place he despatched 
messengers, who, on their way hack, arrived first at Kadesh, and 
then at Paran ; and thos the entire march of Moses in Paran is 
elucidated and proved. 

We shall now consider those passages of the Scriptures which 
treat of the expulsion of Hogar and Ishmael, on which subject 
the sacred historian thus expresses bimsdf : And Abraham rose 
up early in the morning, and took bread and a bottle of water, 
and gave it unto Hagar, patting it on her shoulder, and the 
child, and sent her away ; and she departed, and nandered in (he 
tvddemees of Beer-eheba, And the mater maa spent tn the bottle, 
and she cast the child under one of the shrubs” (Gen. xxi. 14, IS). 
The italicised passage does not necessarily imply that Hagar 
wondered in the wilderness of Beer-sheba only, and that the 
water consumed was the same os had been given her by Abra- 
ham. On the contrary, we think such on interpretation to be 
incorreet : First, because the well of Beer-sheba, which AbrahaQi . 
had digged near Kadesh, and in the vicinity of which he bad 
himsdf dwdt since a long time, was a place not quite unknown 
to Hagar; and, aeeondly, because no such scarcity of water 
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could bare been there, seeing that several wells, which had been 
made, not bj Abraham only but also by the Philistines, were to 
be found there (Gen. xvi. 18). The following interpretation of 
the above passage will, we venture to think, be nearer the real 
sense of the original, and, therefore, more correct than the one 
generally advanced and adopted by Christian writers. Hagar, 
when driven from home, might naturally have bethought herself 
of repairing to a locality where she could find a refuge, and migh^ 
consequently, have selected for her abode that part of the 
country where the Arabul-Aribah lived, because all around that 
place, namely Beer-sheba, dwdt nations who were quarrelsome 
and utterly devoid of pity. 

Before reaching her destination the water that she had with 
her might have been consumed, and she might have filled the 
skin again and again from wheresoever she. could obtain water ; 
but upon her reaching the wilderness of Paran the water was 
altogether spent, nor could she, after the moat uiiigent and 
anxious search, meet with any. Her son Ishmael might, in 
consequence of extreme thirst, have become fisint, exhausted, 
and near the point of death, and Hagar, in great anxiety and 
mental agitation, have wandered hither and thither seeking for 
water. Now in all this there is nothing but what is probable 
and natural. 

The Nomadic Arabs used to conceal, by means of reeds, every 
spring of water they could find in the desert, in order to ke^ 
them exclusively for their own use and btoeut. This custom, 
which still obtains among them, was owing to the great drought 
so common in Arabia. 

It is very probable that in those days there might have been 
some spring thus hidden by the Arabs on the very spot where 
the well of Zemzem now is, because the Hebrew word Beer 
jft does not exclusively mean a well, but a fountain or spring 
dso; 

Hagar, therefore, in her mnnhig about from one place to 



another like a mad woman, might very possibly have discovered 
this spring, and have availed herself of it,— a circumstance, 
be it observed, referred to in the Scriptures in the following 
words; “And God opened her eyes and she saw a well of 
water” (Gen. xxi. 19). The Arab tradition says that an angel 
made a hollow in that place by striking it eith;;r with his wing 
or his foot. 

All the aforesaid observations agree with the local tradition in 
Bokharee, dready quoted above; a tradition that has always 
been received as genuine among the pre-Islamic Arabs, notwith- 
standing their being split into numberless tribes and sects, all 
hostile to one another, and each following a religion exclusively 
their own. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, we cannot regard the 
tradition in question as a false or spurious one, more especially 
when several passages from the Scriptures themselves are 
brought to bear upon and confirm it. 

Hagar began t<^ dwell there, while, tempted by the spring of 
water, many persons of the Bani-Jorham tribe came and settled 
in its vicinity. 

The local tradition in Bokharee* informs us that Ishmael took 
^ Ijli {jy* ' 

lyutJ !i! jM\ U IjlU j \^\ 

Jli ^ ^ 1^1 ulXfc* ^,1 

jjuui Jt ^Ua.« <^1 X ^Ui Ijo 

iJSfi jiA l*il ^ V ^ UuJIaS JjtNiiMil 
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a woman to wife ; that when Abraham came to viait hia aon he 
diaapproved of the marriage, and hinted the propriety of a 

^ J'S *U11 b J l:^w» usJlS ^ Uj 

<111 J (*f»^ 

'Is* ^ js ^LL* aU H J'vii Ijj l»j jJk-*} 

U Jliu 4 ! ILj 

U! jii j ju y ju 4i 

J ^ ^ 3 J*^ J** 

, ‘(Jl ^j\ ^ Jli ^\ c:-i! CSj\ Ua. J^- 14 ; 

^ j Li J**i |•U«}1 i^lic i^liii Jii ^Je■ ^All uJm 
ual uXil L« J^ \uj ^ 

* *1^ cjIs^ 

A lax^ congregation of the Bani-Jorhana tribe, wandering in the wildemese 
around the holy Mecca, descried birds flying in it, and hence they concluded that 
there must be a spring of water in the wilderness. On their searching after it 
they really found one, and, obtaining the permission of Ishmaors mother, settled in 
its Yicinity. It was from amongst this colony that Ishmael selected a wife. After 
■ome time Abraham paid a yiait to hia son, but not finding Ishmael at home, he 
asked his wife where her husband was, whereupon she replied, yery coldly, that 
he was gone out in quest of prey. Abraham thereat desired her to tell Ishmael in 
his name that he should change his threshold. When Ishmael returned she de- 
liyered the message to him, and he immediately diyorced her, exclaiming that the 
hint was to this effect. Abraham reyisited his son after a short time, and not 
finding him on this occasion, also, he again inquired of him from his second wife. 
She yery politely replied that her husband was gone in the wilderness in search of 
prey, but ^ at the same time yery hospitably asked him to alight from his horse 
and partake of the meat ^ had prepared. Abraham blessed her. After a lapse 
of time Abraham again yisited his son, and meeting him this time near the well of 
Zemsem, informed him that he (Abraham) was commanded by GK)d to erect an altar 
for His worship, and that IshmMl was ordered to assist him. The latter rejdied 
that we had better at onoe begin the task. Thereupon Abraham commenced the 
boildlag of the temjde, while Ishmael a s sist ed him with necessary materials, both 
of thorn sayings **Lofd aoo^ it fironi 11% for thou art he who heareth and knoweth.** 
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diTOtce; that Ishmael thereupon diyoreed her, taking another 
wife from his fellow colonists, and that this second union was 
approved of by Abraham on his second visit to his son. 

According to the local tradition Ishmael is represmted to have 
taken both his wives from the Bani-Jorham tribe, while the 
Scriptures say that he married an Egyptian woman. 

We have not the least donbt that this tradition is erroneous, in 
this case, since it would have been but natural ibr the Bani- 
Jorbamites to have, at first, hesitated to give one of their 
daughters in marriage to Ishniael, whom they regarded as an 
alien. As to his second wife, however, it is certain she belonged 
to the above tribe. 

The holy Koran says, *'And when Abraham and Ishmael 
raised the foundationb of the house, saymg, * Lord, accept it from 
ns, for thou art he who heareth and knoweth'*' (ch. ii. v. 121). 
The temple of the Kaaha was erected by Abraham and Ishmael, 
a fact which has been corroborated by every local tradition. 

According to tiie doctrines inculcated by the holy Koran, we 
Mohammedans implicitly'^believe tiliat Ishmael, like his father, 
was selected by Qod, as the instrument of the Bevelation of the 
Divine Will, for preaching righteousness and the unity of God 
among the people. The promise of Qod made with Abraham 
concerning Ishmael, in the following words of Moses — “And as 
for Tubmitpl, I have heard thee : Behold, I have blessed him, and 
will make him fruitful, and will multiply him exceedingly; 
twelve .princes shall he beget, and I will make him a great 
nation,” (Gen. xvii. 20)->-has ever since been in progress of 
accomplishment. 

Christian writers, not venturing to question this promise, per^ 
tinacioosly assert that it was of a merely temporal character, 
and not a spiritual one. Although this statement is manifestly 
erroneous, yet we shall not discuss the question her^ hut reserve 
our reasons till onr fritnre essay— Dn the prophecies xeqieeting 
Mohammed in the Old and New Testaments. 
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A tradition, which is still popular, that Abraham was com- 
manded by Qod to sacrifice Ishmael and not Isaac, having no 
foundation whatever, must be deemed ^racryphal. 

What the holy Koran states upon the subject is, "And when 
they had submitted themselves to the divine will, and Abraham 
had laid his son prostrate on his face, We cried unto him, 
'Abruham; nuw bast thou verified the vision, thus do We re- 
ward the righteous.’ Yerily this was a manifest trial, and We 
ransomed him with a noble victim” ^ch. zzzvii. 101-7). 

The holy Koran does not mention whether it was Isaac or 
Ishmael who was to have been offered up as a sacrifice, neither 
is there any trustworthy hadees which makes clear mention of it. 

Some Mohammedan writers maintain that it was Isaac who 
was ta have been offered up as a sacrifice, while others assert 
that it was Ishmael ; a difference of opinion which is owing to 
the ambiguity of the passage of the Scriptures which mentions 
the locality where the said sacrifice was proposed to have been 
made, and which passage runs thus, "And he said. Take now 
thy son, thine only son, Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee 
into the land of Moriah;”' (instead of the word Mormb, the 

1 ** Moriah, bitterness of the Lardy or doctnnsy or fear of the Lord, the name of 
the mountain at Jerusalem on which the Temple was built, and on which the 
Mosque of Omar now stands. It is generally thought to be the place where 
Abraham was ordered to sacrifice his only son Isaac, though this supposition is 
attended with some difficulties, 'i'he Samaritan yersion reads the Lmd of Morehy 
in Oen. xxii. 2, instead of the Land of Monahy as in our yersion, and the peopljs to 
whom Moreh belonged were satisfied that this was the Moreh, near Shechem, just 
noticed, where Abraham had formerlytesided, Gen. xii. 6, and that the mountain 
was Qerizim on which their temple wa.« built. This latter supposition is entitled to 
some consideration if it could be ascertained that the Samaritans had not altered 
the text to bring the spot within their own territory. The distance from Beersheha 
is rather in fayor of the Samaritan yersion, it being a good three day's journey 
between that jdace and Moreh, while the distance between Beersheha and Jerusalem 
is too short, unless some detaining circumstance occurred on the road. The Ma- 
hometans maintain that the site of the transaction is that on which their fhmous 
temple at Mecca was afterwards built, and in this, as well as in other oiroumstanees, 
they substitute Ishmael for laaao. It is not a little remarkable that the Jews, the 
Samaritans, and the Mahomotana, all claim the sites of their req^eotite temples as 
the soene of. Abraham’s trial of faith.”— Bible Oyo. ybl. li. p. 240. 
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Arabic Tcrsion baa " the land pointed out" while the 

Arabic rendering of the Samaritan version has two translations, 
viz., “ the land accepted" ** 

pointed out to you” iaJL " and offer him there for a burnt- 
offering upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of." 
Some Mohammedan authors have taken this mysterious place, 
together with the mountains, to be Jerusalem, while others think 
that Holy Mecca is meant. To support their opinion the latter 
maintain that the Hebrew word hareem (mountains) is used 
in the dual as well as the plural number, and hence they state 
that of the two celebrated mountains of Mecca, Marva and Safa, 
one was the site of the intended sacrifice. 

In the fourteenth verse of the same chapter, the sacred his- 
torian says that “Abraham called the name of that Jehovah 
Jireh, Mohammedan writers are of opinion that Arafat, a place 
near Holy Mecca, is meant. Those persons, therefore, who 
believe this place to be Holy Mecca, affirm that it was Ishmael 
who was to have been offered up as a sacrifice; while others, who 
believe that Jerusalem'is meant, assert that Isaac was the in- 
tended victim.* Learned Mohammedan theologians, however, 
distinctly say that Isaac, and not Ishmael, was to have been 

fXiih jj J Jj Jl^l ^ J 

The site of the intended sacrifioe is mnch disputed, some saying that it was Isaao 
who was commanded to haye been offered, while others assert that it was Ishmael. 
If the appointed yietim was offered at Mecca, then it most haye undoubtedly been 
Ishmael, for Isaao noyer entered Hedjaa ; but if the yietim was sacrificed in ^yria, 
then, indeed, it must faaye been Isaac, for Ishmael neyer set foot on that teiritory.— 
Metw^’ogahab Maaoudi, 

I 
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offered np, as is also proved bj the following badees : * Mo- 
hammed'bin-MuntasMr said, “ Verily a man vowed to sacrifice 
himself, if God would free him from his enemies ; and he asked 
Ibni Abbas about the orders for it, who referred the matter to 
Masruc. Then the man asked Masruc, who expounded it in 
this wise: 'buy a ram, kill him, and give him in alms to the 
poor ; for verily Ishak (Isaac) the prophet was better than you, 
and he was ransomed with a ram.’” JlS 

j J ^ ^Uii) . . . < t >ii j jj 

.... luk^i! Aac7 Jli 

»ly). 

Ishmael had twelve sons Nebajoth OjjU, *l'7j5 Kedar 
Adbeel J-Juol, Mibsam 

Mishma ^UA.«, DQ®®b Massa C.*, TTH 

Hadar Tema U-J, Jetnr Naphish 

and ''123‘lj? Kedemah tUo^J. 

Nebajoth . This patriarch settled in the north'Westem 
portion of Arabia. The exact position given to this tribe in the 
map of the Eev. Oartery P. Cary, M.A., is between 28° and 
80° north latitude, and between 36° and 38° east longitude. 
The Bev. Mr. Forster describes them as extending “ fSrom the 
heart of Arabia Petrsea eastward, far into Arabia Deserta, and 
southward, as far, at least, as to the termination of the Elamitic 
Gulf and the confines of the Hedjaz.” Strabo assigns them a 
still more extensive location, for he notices "two positions on 
the Arabian Golf which plainly indicate the extension of their 
dominions in a south-western direction, as far as the latitude of 
Medina, these two positions being the town and port of Hour, 
or the white port north of Yembo, and the port of Yembo itself." 

"From this brief outline,” says the Rev. Mr. Forster, "it 
would appear that they prevailed not only in the stony desert 
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md Arabia, but also mthiu the great proviucee of Hedjaz and 
Nedjed.” 

It is possible that, in the course of time, this tribe spread 
itself over the above defined extensive country, and we leam 
from the Scriptures (Isaiah lx. 7)‘ that they were a dominant 
tribe. 

Ktdar . This patriarch proceeded towards the south of 
the Nabathean tribe, and settled in Hedjaz. The Psalms, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, etc., “ supply a cloud of witnesses to the 
national greatness and glory” of this nation. It was from out 
this nation that the grace and benignity of God were manifested 
by the advent of Mohammed, and gradually spread, and are still 
spreading their beneficial effects over the greater portion of the 
globe. There still exist among the Arabs and other Orientals 
innumerable traditions respecting this nation ; it will, however, 
suffice to mention here those only that are recognised and accepted 
as gentune ones by“the Bev. Mr. Forster. 

The above-named author states that the '‘presumption thus 
afforded by Isaiah, that, the tents of Eedar should be sought in 
this last quarter, receives material confirmation from another 
place of the same prophet, bis description, namely, of the land 
of Eedar, which every reader, conversant with Arabian geo- 
graphy, will recognise as a most accurate delineation of the 
district of Hedjaz, including its famous cities of Mecca and 
Medina.” " The reader who may require further marks of their 
identity is referred to the modem geography of the Hedjaz, 
where, in the neighbourhood of Tembo, the line of demarkation 
is significantly preserved to the present day in the towns of EI- 
Ehadhayre and Nabt, the regular Arabic forms of the proper 
names Eedar and Nabajoth.” 

“ Thus far we have traced the vestiges of Eedar by the lights 

^ An the flooks of Keder ehall be gethered together onto thee, the xime of 
Nebejoth ebeU min{iter onto thee : the j ebeU oome up with a4)oeptaiioe on mine 
alter, end 1 wiU gbrify the honae of my glory.” 
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of ancient geography. It remains to be seen what accession* of 
proof may arise from a comparison of the classical indications 
with the traditions of the Arabs. For, however questionable, in 
the opinion of European criticism, the unsupported testimony of 
Arabian tradition may be, it is plainly impossible, on the received 
laws of just reasoning, to deny the condusiveness of its indepen- 
.dent concurrence with history, sacred and profane. Now it was 
the immemorial tradition of the Arabs themselves that Eedar and 
his posterity originally settled in Hedjaz. From this patriarch 
the tribe of Eoreish in particular, the sovereigns of Mecca, and 
guardians of the Eaaha' always boasted their descent, and Ma^ 
hornet himself, in the Eoran, upheld his claim to the princely 
and priestly honours of his race, on this very ground, as an 
Ishmaelite of the stock of Eedar. A national tradition like this 
rises into historical authority, when sustained, on the one hand, 
by those scriptural notices which place Eedar in this very 
quarter of the peninsula, and, on the other hand, by the un- 
questioned and unquestionable fact of the existence of the 
Gedrei, Darrae, Eedrunitae or Eadraite, as a people of the 
Hedjaz, in the ages of Uranius, Ptolemy, and the elder Pliny” 
(Hist. Geog. vol. i. p. 248). 

Adbeel Jum . No mention is made of this patriarch by the 
Oriental writers, and the Rev. Mr. Forster informs us that he is 
but only once mentioned in the Scriptures. The same reverend 
writer states, on the authority of Josephus, that the primitive 
seat of Adbeel lay in the neighbourhood of his elder brethren ; 
but the statement of the above-named reverend historian is only 
correct thus far, being no longer entitled to credit when his only 
means for discovering traces of this patriarch are the identity of 
a few letters. 

Mbaam No traces can be found of this patriarch in 

th j present geography and history of Arabia. The historian so 
often quoted, the Rev. Mr. Forster, says, ** The vestiges of the 
name and race of this Ishmaelitish patriarch are fewer and more 
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than those of anj of his brethren. The name in full is 
legible neither in the classical nor in the modem geography of 
Arabia.” 

Mshma No traces of this patriarch can be gleaned 

fh>m Oriental histories. If it be accepted as trae, as the Ber. 
Mr. Forster would persuade us to think, that the Mishma of 
Oenesis and 1 Chronicles, the Masma of the Septuagint, the 
Masmaos of Josephus, Masaemanes of Ptolemy, and the Bani 
Masma of the Arabs, are all identical— then can it be pretty 
safely asserted that the primitiTe seat of this patriarch was in the 
vicinity of Nedjed. 

Xhimdh »UjJ. The descendants of this patriarch first settled 
in the south of Tehama, in the neighbourhood of Medina, but 
when his posterity multiplied, he was obliged to remove firom 
that narrow locality, and fixed his abode on the spot which 
Daumat-al-Gendal now occupies.* There are many 

other spots between Syria and Medina bearing the names of this 

J . . . . * 

yjJ *iiil .«>*■> » AfSidJl jyjl IftJkC J 

Jli • 0 0 j J j 

uf* "M' uf* j J* 

• w'jM' 

Daumatul Gendal. Wakedae has it Doumatol Giendal, while Iboi Sakafee infonns 
vs that ii formerly formed one of the distrieto of Medina, and was named after one 
of the sons of Ishmael— Domn, Donman, Pamah, or Poamah. Ibni Kalbee states 
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patriarch. The Rev. Mr. Forster also affirms what we have 
just observed. 

J/assa Uu.«. The Rev. Mr. Forster erroneously represents the 
ofispringof this patriarch to have settled in Mesopotamia. There 
is no doubt that this tribe settled in Yemen, which circumstance 
is corroborated hy the preservation of the name of Mousa in 
(P. Carey’s map, in which it is described as situated between 
Lat. 13° 30'N., and Long. 43° 30 E.), in Yemen, to the present 
day. 

This tribe seems to have primarily settled in the vicinity of 
Hedjaz, but, on account of the contractedness of that locality 
subsequently removed to Yemen, a place claiming a great su- 
periority over the first in consequence of its extreme fertility and 
exuberance. 

Hadar or the Hadad of 1 Chromeles. This patriarch 
took a southerly direction and settled in Hedjaz, a fact cor- 
roborated by many external as well as internal evidences. 
Alzohairee, a Mohammedan historian, expressly mentions Hadad 
as having been one of the many tribes of which the inhabitants 
of Arabia were composed. The existence of the town of Hadeda 
in Yemen and of the Bani Hadad of Yemen strikingly verifies 
the correctness of our statement. 

Tema Lw. Next to the first two sons of Ishmael, Tema 
ranks the most conspicuous. The primitive seat of this patriarch 
was the province of Hedjaz, but, in the course of time, his 
descendants extended over the Central Nedjed, and some of them 
along the coast of the Persian Gulf. When we have in view the 
corroboration of the words of Moses respecting the primitive 
settlement of the Jshmaelitish patriarchs, we should always 
bestow much consideration and research as to the locality where 

that when the descendants of Ishmael excessively multiplied in Tehama, Doumah 
left that locality and proceeded to the spot where Doumah is now situated. Abu ^ 
Ohaid mentions that the name Doumah is given to the districts situated in Wady 
Kora, and between Medina and Syria .— boldmu 
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each of these patriarchs settled for the first time, aod not upon 
the place where his descendants afterwards located themselves. 

Jetur . The Rev. Mr. Forster states that there is every 
reason to believe that the primitive seat of this tribe was the 
district of Djedour, or “ South of Djcbel Eassione, east of Djebel 
el Shiekh, and west of the Iladj road.” 

Nepfash Oriental historians are entirely silert as 

regards the settlement of this patriarch, but the above-named 
writer says that “the existence in Arabia Deserta of an Arab 
tribe, descended from this patriarch, is undeniably ascertained 
by the threefold testimonies of Moses, of the author of 
1 Chronicles, and of Josephus.” 

Kedmah'^ aUjiJ. It appears that this patriarch settled in 
the vicinity of Yemen, for we recognise in Mosoudee, whose 
remarks we shall give in a note, a tribe designated the Eadman 
inhabiting the province of Yemen. The Rev. Mr. Forster is 
singularly mistaken in thinking that Eazemah on the 

Persian Gulf, and mentioned by Abulfeda, is identical with this 
Eedemah. 

After all the search we have been able to make for discovering 
the primitive seat of the descendants of Ishmael, we have come 
to the conclusion that traces of them are to be found from 
Yemen (Ilavilah) as far as Syria (Shur), corroborating, m this 
manner, the statement of Moses, “ And they dwelt from Havilah 
unto Shur, that is before Egypt, as thou goest towards Assyria” 
(Gen. XXV. 18). 

* 

Two triboi ut> lepreaciited to bare dwelt in Yemen, one being designated Ked- 
man and tbo other Raojral, and both of them were jointly known by tbo appellation 
of Aababi Baa,— i/orraicti^ zahab Matotdi. 
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iBhmael was bom in 4094 a.m . or 1910 a.c., and, when driven 
from home, was sixteen years of age. Now if twenty years be 
added to the latter, it would, we think, be quite sufScient time for 
Ishmael to have been the father of twelve sons. We are, there- 
fore, safe in concluding that no son was bom to Ishmael after 
S130 A.H. or 1874 a.c. 

These twelve patriarchs acquired no great celebrity, except 
that of their having been the. fathers of twelve distinct tribes of 
Arabia, and it is owing to this very fact that these tribes did 
not split up into offsets and branches, but remained in a stagnant 
and quiescent state. But we find that, after the lapse of a con- 
siderable period of time, the progeny of Adnan, a descendant of 
Eedar, the son of Ishmael, branched off in various offshoots, and 
acquired renown by their exploits. 

Oriental historians unanimously state that Adnan had two 
sons. Mold om and Ak Cjic . Respecting the latter personage 
the above writers simply state that he went to Yemen. The 
Adite inscriptions, however, discovered at Hassan Ghorab in 
Hazramout, clearly evince that he remained king of that country 
for a short time. These inscriptions were discovered at the place 
above-named in 1834 by the officers of the late Hon. East India 
Company’s surveying vessel, the "Palinums.” A full account 
of these inscriptions, together with fac-similes of the inscriptions 
themselves, is given in the third volume of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. The interpretation given by the 
Rev. Mr. Forster clearly shows that at that time Ak was king 
of the place. 

With the view of accurately fixing the chronology of this 
poetic inscription, the Rev. Mr. Forster says that Ak was the 
son of Adnan; and Adnan, according to the tradition of Mar 
hornet, transmitted, through his wife, 0mm— Salma, was the 

fourth generation from Ishmael the date of the poem 

it follows most be a little, and but a Rttle, prior to the Egyptian 
famine.” But in this the reverend srentlemair was again par- 
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ticularly mistaken, as no trastworthy authority exists proving 
that Mohammed ever stated that Adnan was the fourth genera- 
tion from Ishmael. According to authentic genealogical tra- 
ditions among the Arabs, Adnan lived twenty-two generations 
prior to Mohammed. Now taking into consideration the natural 
duration of one generation, then Ak must have lived in the 39th 
century a.h. or the 2nd century a.c. 

Wailah, sumamed Kolaib, son of Rabea, one of the descendants 
of Adnan, also became king, and fought several battles with the 
Yemenites. 

Zohair, the son of Josaimah, as well as Rais, the son of the 
fonner, became also, in turn, kings of Hedjaz. As we have no 
indisputable autliority for fixing the dates of these personages, 
we cannot do so with any amount of certainty, but we think 
that it might have been the same period when the kingdom of 
Yemen and other ones were in decadence. 

From the descendants of Adnan sprang Mohammed, in 4570 
A.u. or 570 A.n.f^and acquired both temporal and spiritual 
supremacy over the whole peninsula of Arabia. 

Christian writers have written much and freely iq)on our 
Prophet’s genealogy, and this would be a proper place for our 
likewise taking part in the discussion with confidence, and refuting 
every objection that might be raised ; biit as we intend to dedi- 
cate a separate essay to this subject, it would be advisable not to 
touch upon it at present. 

II. The Abrahanates, or the Hem Keturah. 

“Tlicn again Abraham took a wife, and her name was 
Keturah. And she bare him Zimran and Jokshan, and Medan, 
and Midian, and Ishbak, and Shuah. And Jokshain begat 
Sheba and Dedan. And the sons of Dedon were Asshitrim, and 
Letushim, and Lcummim ; and the sons of Midian ; Ephah and 
Ephor, and Hanoch, and Abidah, and Eldaah” (Qen. xxv. 1-5). 

All these persons migrated to Arabia, and settled in the 
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conntry extending from the borders of Hcdjaz as far as the 
Persian Qulf, and their traces are still to be found in the names 
of many places scattered all over the above defined locality. 

It was irom among these Abrahamites that the prophet Shoaib 
was selected by God to instruct the tribes of Aika and 
Midian in his true worship. 

We cannot, however, state, with certainty, when this prophet 
flourished. But if we take Jethro (mentioned in Exodus xviii. 
1, 2, etc.) and Shoaib to bo one and the same individual, as has 
long been supposed to be the case, then, indeed, it can be very 
accurately asserted that this prophet lived at the time when 
Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt. 

III. The Edomtes, or progeny of Esau. 

Esau, called also Edom, took to himself three wives^Adah, 
Aholibamah, and Bashemoth, daughter of Isbmael. By his first 
wife Esau had Eliphaz ; Alholibamah bare him Jeush, Jaalam, 
and Eorah ; and Bashemoth gave birth to Reuel. The sons of 
Eliphaz were Teman, Omar, Zepho, and Gatam, and Eenaz, and 
Amalek ; the eons of Beucl were Nahath, Zerah, Shammah, and 
Mizzah (Gen. xxivi.). 

Nearly all the descendants of Esau settled in the vicinity 
of Mount Seir. Some of them fixed their abode in Arabia 
Petrsea and along the northern frontier of Hedjaz, but these 
latter were so few in number that some writers have, on this 
very account, asserted that Arabia was never colonized by Esau’s 
descendants. 


IV. Nahorites, 

Sir Wm. Muir says that "Uz and Buz, the sons of Nabor, 
Abraham's brother, were the ancestors of extensive tribes to the 
north of Arabia” (Job i. 1 ; Lament, iv. 21 ; and Jeremian 

XXV. 20). 
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V. Haramtea. 

Sir Win. Mnir etates-tbat " they lived more to the north 
than any other nations before specified. Their most southerly 
stations lay east of the Dead Sea, and comprised 'the fine pasture 
lands of Balcaa and Eerek.” 

What the Holy Scriptures state upon the subject is, " Thus 
were both the daughters (slaves)' of Lot, with child by their 
father (master). And the firstborn bare a son, and called his 
name Moab : the same is the father of the Moabites unto this 
day. And the younger, she also bare a son, and called his 
name Ben-ammi; the same is the father of the children of 
Ammon unto this day (Gen. xix. 36-38). 

We hesitate to accept the statement of Sir Wm. Muir that 
the Ammonites did not inhabit any portion of Arabia, but re- 
mained in the north, for we, on our part, believe that the 
Ammonites settled along the coast of the Persian Gulf, and 
that their name still exists in that part of Omman which is to 
be found throughout the whole tract. 

If the Ammonites md not colonize Arabia, as the above author 
would lead us to think, then it is wrong to reckon them as one 
of the Arabian tribes. 

Of all the Arabul Mustaaribab, who are descended from Terah, 
the IshmaeUtes only mult4)lied, and, after some time, became 

^ All Christians implicitly believe that Lot was guilty of incest, a ridiculous 
belief indeed ! Would not such an assertion be wholly inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of propriety and decency befitting a sacred writer, and equally unjust to so 
pious a personage as was Lot? Mohammedan divines, however, interpret the 
passage otherwise. The word bint used in the original Hebrew radically signifies 
daughter, but it is also applied by the Jews to a female slave. It was and still is 
the custom throughout Asia for master and the slave to address each other respect- 
ively as daughter and father. 

It is more reasonable, therefore, to believe that they were two female riaves of 
Lot than that they were his daughters. 

We have discussed this subject elsewhere* at great length, and have thoroughly 
proved this inteipretation of ours to be undoubtedly correct. 

• ** Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible^*’ part iii., which is to be pubUshed. 
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divided into numerous tribes and offsets, while the rest remained 
inactive and continued stationary. 

We shall now proceed to enumerate and describe these various 
tribes and offshoots, and it will then be seen how very difficult, 
if not absolutely impossible, it must have been for any man to 
leave his own tribe and join that of anotlier ; and this the more, 
as in those days society was but in its crude state, when people 
set an immense value upon, and took a great pride in, the noble 
deeds and achievements of their ancestors ; when an illustrious 
descent was a subject of self-laudation, and when, the Arabs in 
particular, were so tenacious of preserving the distinction which 
existed and was sedulously maintained between the different 
tribes, and of keeping their own free from any admixture and 
alloy. 

The following is the list of those nations who, as above said, 
remained inactive, without acquiring any name exclusively 
their own : — 

1. Nahor, son of Teroh = Bano Nahor lyj. 

2. Haran, son of Terah = Bano Haron ^,1 . 

3. Moab, son of Lot, son of Haran, son of Terah = Bano Moab 

ImmAyt 1 ^ • 

4. Oman, son of Lot = Bano Oman 1^ . 

5. Tho descendants of Abraham, except Ishmael = Bano Ibraheem 

6. The descendants of Abraham by Eeturoh = Bano Keturah . 

7. Esan, otherwise Edom, son of Isaac, son of Abraham = Bano Edom 

The following are the progeny of Ishmael, who, as above 
noticed, multiplied, comparatively, rapidly : — 

8. Ishmael, son of Abraham = Bano Ishmael together 

with the descendants of his twelve eons, who are as follows : 
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9. Nebajoth = Bano Nebajotih CJy,lJ lju ; 10. Eedar = Bano 
Eedar !yj; 11. Adbeel = Bono Adbeel jJuo! ; 

12. Mibsam = Bano Mibsam ; 13. Mishma = Bano 

liiabma lyj ; 14. Dnmah = Bano Damah aUjJ \yj ; 

15. Massa = Bano Massa LL* ; 16. Hadar = Bano Hadar 
jS>- ; 17. Toma = Bano Tema ljU ; 18. Jetur = 
Bano Jetur jjk) ; 19. Napbish = Bano ITapbish ; 

20. Eedemali=: Bano Kedemah tUjtJ lyj. 

Oat of tho above-named twelve patriarchs, the descendants of 
Kedar, in the coarse of time, became famoas and branched off 
into tribes. For many centaries, however, they also remained 
in their primitive state, and did not prodace any worthy and 
illastrioas personages, men who by their talents and snrprising 
abilities might .jastly have claimed the appellation of patriarchs, 
or might have foanded kingdoms or established nations ; and it 
is for this reason alone that in the history of the descendants of 
this patriarch occurs a gap of many centuries. This very fact, 
however, justifies the oprrectness and corroborates the conclusive- 
uess of Arabian tradition, for sorely the progeny of an exiled 
mother and her child, oast forth into the world in so destitute 
and wretched a condition, must necessarily and indispensably 
require time for their multiplication and progress, a progress 
which was eventually to give them a most prominent and con- 
spicuous place in the history of the world, and whose descendants 
had performed such mighty deeds and illastrioas achievements 
as are scarcely to be paralleled in the history of nations. 

Yet, notwithstanding all that we have above observed, we find 
in Arabian history the following eight names among the o&pring 
of Eedar, from the commencement of this nation up to the time 
of their acquiring any renown: Hamal, Nabet, Salaman, A1 
Hameisa, A1 Yasa, Adad, Odd, and Adnan. 

The latter is the same Adnan whose son Ak became king of 
Yemen, as before observed. In interpreting the Adite inscription 
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mentioned above, the Rev. Mr. Forster, meeting with tbe name 
of Odd, erroneously represented it to mean the prophet Hud, a 
mistake which very probably arose from his assigning a wrong 
chronology to the inscription. Now, it is our opinion that this 
Odd is the same as the father of Adnan. It appears that this 
personage was a very righteous and pious man, and believed in 
and taught the “ miracle-mystery,” the " resurrection-mystery,” 
and the worship of the one invisible Qod. 

Tho following are the descendants of Adnan : 

21. Ayad, son of Mold, jon of Adnan = Ayadee 

22. Eonnos, son of Moid = Eonnoseo • 

23. Modir, son of Eazafi son of Moid = Bano Modir 

24. Babeeyahi son of Nazar^ son of Moid = Bano Babeeyah 

25. Asad| son of Babeeyah = Bano Asad , 

26. Dobaiahi son of Babeeyah = Bano Dobaiah 

The following are the descendants of Dobaiah : 

27 Bano Abul Kolb ; 28. Bano Shahnah <Us^ 

29. Jodailah, son of Asady son of Babeeyah = Bano Jodailah 

30. Anzahy son of Asad = Bano Anzah lyj. 

31. OmaiTy son of Asad = Bano Omair lyj. 

32. Abdul Kaisy son of AkseOy son of Domeoy son of Jodailah = Bano 

Abdul Kais lyj. 

S3. Addoily son of Shun, son of Aksecy son of Abdul Eais = Bano 
Addoil of Shun 

The following is the branch of Addoil : 

34. Bano Bohsah tyj. 

35. Dohony son of Wadeeyahy son of Nokaify son of Aksee, son of 

Abdul Eais by Wailah = Bano Wailah dblj tyj 

36. Anmary son of Amary son of Wadeeyah = Bano Anmar jUjI tyj. 

37. Ajaly son of Amar s Bano Ajal of Eais 
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38. Ifoharib, son of Amar = Bano Hoharib \jiJ. 

39. Addoil, son of Amar = Bano Addoil 
Tbe Ibllowing is tbe branch of Addoil : 

40. Bano Soban 

41. Alowk, son of Amar, son of Wadeeyab = Bano Aowk or Aowkee 

42. Children of Bakr, son of Hobaib, eon of Amar, son of Ohanam, son 

of Taghlab, son of Wail, son of Easit, son of Hanab, son of 
Aksee, son of Domee, son of Jodailah = Alarakim . 

43. Bakr, son of Wail, son of Kasit = Bano Bakr jLi ]yj, 

44. Tagblab, son of Wail, son of Kasit = Bano Tagblab 1^. 

The following are the descendants of Taghlab : 

45. Bano Akab l»^Cc \yj ; 46. Bano Adi ; 47. Bano Ka- 

nanah or Koraish-i-Taghlab > 48. 

Bano Zohair ; 49. Bano Attab ujIslc lyj. 

50. Ghanam, son of BEobaib, son of Kaab, son of Yashkar, son of Bakr, 

son of Wail =^an(^ Ghanam 

51. Lojaim, son of Saab, son of Ali, son of Bakr = Bano Lojaim 

The following are the descendants of Lojaim : 

52. Bano Haffan \yj ; 53. Bano Ijil !yj. 

54. Children of Malik, son of Saab = Bano Zamman IjiJ. 

55. Zohol, son of Saallbah, son of Akaabah, son of Saab = Bano Zobol 

56. Shaiban, son of Saalibah = Bano Shaiban tyj. 

The following are the descendants of Shaiban : 

57. Bano Alwarsah \yj ; 58. Bano Jadrah \y>j ; 59. Bano 

Shakeekah 1^. 

60. Children of TaimoUah, son of Saalibah = AUahazim 

61. Sadoos, son of Shaiban, son of Zohol = Sadoosee 
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62. Eamaah, or otherwise Eais Allan, son of Alyas, son of Modir = 

Eais Ailanee or Sano Eais b 

63. Amar, son of Eais Allan = Bano Amar ^ \yj. 

The foUowiDg are the descendants of Amar : 

64. Bano Eharijah \yj; 65. Bano Wabish ; 66. 

Bano Yashkar 1^; 67. BanoAufuJy: \yj; 68. Bano 
Boham \yj ] 69. Bano Eibah 

70. Saad, son of Eais Allan = Bano Saad Juuj \yj . 

71. Ohatfan, son of Saad = Bano Ghatfan ^\ikc \yj . 

72. Moln, son of Aasar, son of Saad = Bano Moln \yj. 

73. Ghance, son of Aasar = Bano Ghanee \yj. 

The following are the descendants of Ghanee : 

74. Bano Dobainah \yj ; 75. Bano Bohsah \yj; 76. Bano 

Obaid \yj . 

77. Monabbahah, son of Aasar = Bano Monubbahah ]yj. 

The following are the descendants of Monabbahah : 

78. Bano Ilasar \yj , 79. Bano Sinan 

80. Ashjah, son of Ghatfan, son of Saab = Bano Asbjah 

The following is the branch of Ashjah : 

81. Bano Dahman 1^. 

82. Zaiban, son of Boghaiz, son of Eais, son of Ghatfan = Bano 

Zaiban 

The following are the descendants of Zaiban : 

83. Bano Fazarah }Sj\^ \yji 84. Bano Ashrah fyj. 

85. TJbus, son of Boghaiz = Bano TJbus 1^. 

86. Saad, son of Zaiban, son of Boghaiz = Bano Saad \yj. 

The following are the descendants of Saad : 

87. Bano Jehash \yj ; 88. Bano Sobai \yj/, 89. Bano 

Hashwar 
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90. Khas&h, son of Eais Ailan == BaDO Ehasfah \yj. 

The following is tho branch of Ehasfah : 

91. Bano Jasar 

92. Abo Malik, son of Akrimah, son of Ehasfah = Bano Abo Malik 

93. Mansoor, son of Akrimah = Bano Solaim 

The following are the descendants of Mansoor : 

94. Bano Hiram ; 95. Bano Ehifaf ; 96. Bano 

Samman lyj ; 97. Bano Boil tyj ; 98. Bano Zakwan 
lyj ; 99. Bano Matrood. ; 100. Bano Bahz 

lyj; 101. Bano Eonfoz AoJ lyj ; 102. Bano Eifaah \yj 
103. Bano Shareed \yj ; 104. Bano Eotaibah 

105. Salomon, son of Akrimah = Salamanee ^ULo. 

106. Hawazin, son of Mansoor = Bano Hawazin 

107. Mazin, son of Mansoor^= Bano Mazin 

108. Saad, son of Bakr, son of Hawazin = Bano Saad fyj. 

109. Hasar, son of Moaviyah, son of Bakr = Bano Hasar lyj. 

110. Morra, son of Saasaa, son of Moaviyah = Bano Morrah or Bano 

Salool \) ifyt lyj. 

p 

111. Eomair, son of Aamir, son Saasaa = Nomairee 

112. Hilal, son of Aamir = Bano Hilal fyj. 

113. Eabeeyah, son of Aamir = Bano Majd Jjs^ ^yj. 

114. Children of Amar, son of Aamir = Bano Boka 1^1 tyj. 

115. Moaviyah, son of Eilabi son of Babeeyah = Bano Moaviyah 

lyj. 

116. Jafir, son of Eilab = Bano Jafir fy^« 

117. Children of Amar, son of Eilab = Bano Didan ^yj. 

Wis. Children of Abdallah, son of Eaab, son of Babeeyah = Bano 

Ijlan ^yj. 
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119. Children of Eoshair, son of Eaab = Bano Zomrah \yj, 

120. Children of Monabbihah^ son of Hawazin = Abo Sakeef 

The following are the descendants of Abo Sakeef : 

121. Bano Malik ; 122. Bano Ahlaf \yj. 

123. Tabikhah, son of Alyas, son of Modir = Bano Tabikhah or Bano 

Ehindif \yj L lyj. 

124. Taim, son of Abdi Manat, son of Ad, son of Tabikhah = Bano 

Taim ^ !yj. 

125. Adi, son of Abdi Manat == Bano Adi 
*126. Sour, son of Abdi Manat = Source 


The following are the descendants of Abdi Manat : 

127. Arrobab ; 128. Bano l^asar ; 129. Bano Mazin 

\yj ; 130. Bano Sial 131. Bano Aizah \yj 

] 132. Bano Taimollat \yj ; 133. Bano Zabban 

\yj \ 134. Bano Auf \yj) 135, Bano Sbeem \yj 
; 136. Bano Zohol ; 137. Bano Bijalah lyj. 

138. Mozainah, son of Ad, son of Tabikhah = Mozaneo 

139. Mor, son of Ad = Bano Zainah lUcU? tyj. 

The following is the branch of Zainah : 

140. Bano Soofah lyj. 

141. Tameem, son of Mor = Bano Tameem tyj. 

The following are the descendants of Tameem : 


142. Eabatat ; 143. Bano Aseeyah. ; 144. Albrajim 

; 145. Bano Kolaib ; 146. Bano Riyah \yj 

; 147. BanoMorrah ^ \yj ; 148. Bano Makrah iyU \yj ; 
149. Bano Hamman 150. Bano Hinzilah \yj 

; 151. Bano Darum |i^^J \yj ; 152. Bano Adveeyah 
; 153. Bano Taheeyah ] 134. All Safwan 

^\yL^ JT ; 155. All Otarud JT ; 156. Bano Auf uiy: \yj. 
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157. Uodrikah, son of Alyas, son of Modir = Bano Uodrikah or Bano 
Ehindif t— iA:>rw U 1^. 

158« Hozail, son of Modrikah = Bano Hozail or Hozailee JjJJb 
^LdJb\j. 

159. Tameem, son of Saad, son of Hozail = Bano Tameem 

160. Horaib, son of Saad = Bano Horaib 

161. Monaah, son of Saad = Bano Monaah 

162. Ehonaah, son of Saad = Bano Ehonaab 1^. 

163. Joham, son of Saad = Johamce 

164. Ghanam, son of Saad = Ghanameo 

165. Hartb, son of Saad = Hartheo 

166. Ehozaimali, son of Modrikah = Bano Ehozaimah fyj. 

167. Alhown, son of Khozaimah = Bano Hown \yj. 

The following are the descendants of Alhown : 

168. Bano Karah !yj; 169. Odlee ; 170. Addeeshee 

\ 

171. Asad, son of Ehozaimah = Bano Asad Xa\ lyj. 

172. Bodan, son of Asad = Dodanee 

173. Eahil, son of Asad Eahilce 

174. Hamlah, son of Asad = Hamloe 

175. Amar, son of Asad •= Amreo 

The following are the descendants of Amar : 

176. Bano Fakas (jMi ; 177. Bano Saidah ; 178. 

Bano Nasar y,aj ; 179. Bano Zinyah tyj ; 180. Bano 

Aadirah tyj ; 181. Bano Hoamah ^Uj lyj. 

182. Eananah, son of Ehozaimah = Bano Eananah \yj. 

183. Malik, son of Eananah = Bano Malik \yj. 

The following are the descendants of Malik : 

184. Bano Fukain \yj ; 185. Bano Feras ^\ji lyj ; 186. Bano 
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187. Malkaiii son of Eananah = Bano M^lkan lyj. 

188. Abdi Manat, son of Kananah = Bano Abdi Manat, 

Tho following are the descendants of Abdi Manat ; 

189. Bano Modlaj !yj ; 190. Bano Jozaimah ^.3^ \y ^, ; 1^1* 

Bano Lais cAJ lyj; 192. Bano Dowil Jjj31 \yj ; 193. Bano 
Zomrah ^yj ; 194. Bano Ghifarjlic \yj ; 195. Bano Oraij 

196. Amar, son of Kananah = Amreeyoon 

197. Aamir son of Kananah = Aamireeyoon. 

The following is the branch of Kananah ; 

198. Akhabeesh 

199. Nadar, son of Kananah ~ Bano Nadar yoJt 

200. Malik, son of Nadar = Bano Malik lI^U tyj. 

201. Alharth, son of Malik == Mottayibeen 
Tho following is the branch of Alharth : 

202. Bano Kholj 

203. Fahr, son of Malik = Bano Fahr or Koreish 

204. Moharib, son of Fahr = Bano Moharib c^lsr^ 

205. Gbalib, son of Fahr = Bano Ghalib tyj. 

206. Taim, son of Ghalib = Bano Taim or Bano Adram 

\yj b. 

207. Lavee, son of Ghalib = Bano Lavee ^yJl \yj, 

208. Aamir^ jon of Layee = Bano Aamir \yj. 

The following are the descendants of Aamir : 

209. Hosl Jyu». ; 210. Uoees 

211. Samah, eon of Lavee = Bano Samah ^Li \yj. 

212. Saad, son of Lavee = Bano Saad jjui lyj. 

The following ia the branch of Saad : 

213. Bannanah AJIL. 

214. Khozaimah, ton of Lavee ~ Bano Ehozaimah 4.*^ 
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The following is the branch of Ehozaimah ; 

215. Bano Aizah tyj. 

216. 'Harth, son of Lavee = Bano Earth \yj» 

217. Auf^ son of Lavee = Bano Auf tyj. 

218. Kaab, son of Lavee = Bano £aab 

219. Adi, son of Eaab = Bano Adi 

220. Hosais, son of Eaab = Bano Hosais \yj. 

The following are the descendants of Hosais : 

221. Bano Sahm ^ ; 222. Bano Jamah 

223. Horrah, son of Eaab = Bano Morrah. ^ \yj. 

224. Taim, son of Morrah = Bano Taim ^ lyj. 

225. Makhzoom, son of Morrah = Bano Makhzoom tyj. 

226. Eilab, son of Morrah = Bano Eilab 

227. Zohrah, son of Eilab = Bano Zohrah ifjibj 1^. 

228. Eosaiee, son of Eilab = Bano Eosaiee or Mojammaa \yj 

tV li- . 

The following is the branch of Eilab : 

229. Nooflaeeyoon 

230. Abdud Bar, son of Eosaiee = Daree 4 ^^^- 
The following is the branch of Abdud Bur ; 

231. Shaibce 

232. Omayah, son of Abdush-shams, son of Abdi Manaf, son of 

Eosaiee = Bano Omayah lyj. 

236. Eashim, son of Abdi Manaf = Bano Eashim \yj. 

234. Abdul Muttalib, son of Eashim = Bano Muttalib tyj. 

235. Abbas, son of Abdul Muttalib = Abbasee 

236. Ali, son of Abu Talib, son of Abdul Muttalib •= Alwee 

237. Fatimah, daughter of Mohammed = Sadat Bani Fatimah 

The better to elucidate the above list of these tribesi we subjoin 
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a table of the TarionB ones bdonging to tbe Arabnl Mnsta* 
aiibah. 

Before concluding onr account of these tribes, we think the 
present a fit opportunity for mentioning that, in Arabia, a eom- 
paratiyely weak tribe, or one which was fast declining, not nn- 
freqnently amalgamated itself with a powerful one ; a fact which 
has led foreign historians into a palpable mistake, inasmuch as 
some of them have thought, and still do think,).ihat the two 
tribes were genealogically united together, and that thenceforth 
they were known by one name only— that of the stronger of the 
two. Hence the observation of the above authors, that the Arab 
tribes were always subject to the vicissitudes of combination.” 
This, however, is wrong, for it was not that the two tribes were 
so continued as to be considered as descended from one and the 
same stock, hut that the laws which regulated the public and 
social lives of the two were blended together, the one assist- 
ing the other in any public emergency. Individuals of both 
tribes would follow the banner of one distinguished leader; 
and, in the event of any member of either tribe committing 
a crime, both tribes had to pay a fine by way of punishment^ 
etc. 

Before conduding this our Essay it will he necessary to say 
something r^;arding the aj^ellation of— Saracens, given by the 
Greeks to some of the pre-Islamic Arabs, and which was sub- 
sequently extended to the whole peninsula, both before and after 
the introduction of Islam. Several historians have exhausted 
their ingenuity in endeavouring to explain this word, each of 
them in a way peculiar to himsdf, such explanations not un- 
freqnfflitly aimmlring strongly of ancient prejudices. 

It will Bufitee for onr purpose simply to quote here, without 
either any comment or addition of onr own, what the Bev. ICr, 
Pocock has observed in his*' history of Arabia.” We shall give 
the Inftn original and tbe English translation in juxta-poeitioii 
to each other. 
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At oar qoi olim Arahe$, postea 
Saraceni dicti unt, nondom in iia 
qnffi a nostrui edita sunt reperio 
qaod inquirenti satiafaciat. Ex- 
ploea eat meritb eorom aententia, 
qoi k Sarah nomen traxiaae antn- 
mant ; & paaaim jam obtinaii nt a 
Sartdif qaod Jurari denotat, 
exiatimentari voce qaae genus ho- 
minum ferox & XTr^p^/icoi^mdigitet. 
At a quibus hoc nomen illis indi- 
tam ? Non ab ipaia qui famm aum 
peperoiaaent : sin ab aliia, ana po- 
tida Imgua, quam Aralutn, quibus 
boo ad opprobrium sonat, locuturos 
fhisse credibile eat. Deinde ride- 
rint eruditi an a Sarah quod 
elam furari aignificat, noiqeni quo 
publicis latrociniia infamcs deaig- 
nentur, commodi petatur. Me ai 
quia in indagandis Saracenu ducem 
■eqnetur, ai orimtm faeiem eon- 
vortat. Quid enim aliud sonat 
Saraemue & Saraceni quam ^ ^ 
Sharki, & in plurali & 

Sharkiun & Sharkiin, i.e. 
JijMM jjb\Ahlol shark, Orimthsin- 
colas, Oricntales; qualea habitiolim 
Arahss luiesis praesertimy Quorum 
Terra ainesque (inquit Tadtus) jua 
ai Oricntmn oorgunt Arabia ter- 
mmaniar. Ita Joetanis posisros 
qui Arahss, ad Orientem collooat 
B. Soriptura Om. 10. 30| in ea 


But I can nowhere find, in what 
has hitherto been publidied on the 
subject by our writers, any satis- 
factory reason given as to why 
those who ijrere formerly called 
Arabs should subsequently go by 
the name of Saracens. The opinion 
of such aa derive the name from 
Sarah has been very properly re- 
jected, it now being generally 
thought that they are so-called 
from Sorak (to thieve), a 
word by which a ferocious and 
robber race is evidently designated. 
But to whom were they indebted 
for this name ? Certainly not to 
themselves, who would have been 
more tender of their own reputa- 
tion, but to the language of some 
other tribes rather tbau that of the 
Arabs, to whom such a word would 
be most offensive, as conveying 
with it an idea of reproach and 
degradation. It remains then for 
the learned to inquire whether a 
name by which are indicated men 
infamous for public and open rob- 
bery can properly be derived from 
Sarak, a word meaning to 
sUai privily. Now, diould any 
one be inclined to take me as his 
guide in investigating who the 
Saracens were^ lei hm iircet his 
eyes towario the East. For, in- 
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sdL plaga qtue Mukam et 8a- 
phanm montem orientis inter* 
jaoei, i.t. riaudiendna R. Saaiiat 

iji ^ 42^^ 

mcoa wqu$ 
dum pervmias ad urbm montis 
Oriintalia, vel ut in Godice MS. 
legitup ad 

wim Ofwntalm fMedinam pnto, 
Yiilt)adOrientemBitam. Perhibetur 
Sapientia Salomonis major quam 
.iteii. Bjjyn hf Omnium 
Orimialium, i,e. (ut JudeuB ille 
quisquis fait, qui Libros Begum 
in lingnam Arahteam vertit) Jjtl 
jytJ! Sharacenorum sen Arabum. 
Ita soil, vocantur Arabes JEa- 
dareni Jer. 49. 28 mp '33 FiUi 
OrietUUf BWe, OrimtaU9, Sa- 
pientes illos qui ottco dvaraX&v 
yeniBse diountnr, Mat. 2, ab 
Arabia yenisse, yeterum Christi- 
anomm sententiam fiiisBe observat 
BobilisBimus & Doctianmua Hugo 
Orotiua, quam et ipse aeqaitor. 
Nonnosua (apnd PhoUum) lega- 
tione ae Ainotum aoribit ad AEthuh 
poif HomorUao atqne Saraeonoo 
Koi vpo^aXKa amifTdKAKaldl07f 
Saracmi ergo inter Oiientia gentea, 
imo non aliam ob rationem Sarth 
am quam quod ad Orientem. 
Tiooa qnoadami Oxientalia ad alia 


deed, what difference of aonnd can 
there be between Saramm and 
Saraeeni, than between 
Sharki, and in the ploral 
and Sharkinn and Shar- 

kiin, that ia, Ahl-ol*- 

Shark, eastern inhabitanta. Orien- 
tals, such aa were formerly con- 
sidered Arabs, especially by the 
Jews, the eastern part of whose 
land and territories (says Tacitus) 
is bounded by Arabia. In like 
manner the Holy Scripture (Oen. 
z. 80) places the descendants of 
Jootan, who were Arabs in the 
East, namely, in that part of the 
shore lying between Mesham and 
Sephar, a mountain of the East, 
that is, if B. Saadias is to be con- 
sidered as an authorityi dC# ^ 

fiwni Mecca, until you 
come to the city of this eastern 
mountain, or, as we read in the 
MB. Code*, to 

the eastern dty (by which I think 
is meant Medina), situate towards 
the East. The wisdom of Solo* 
mon is considered greater than the 

wisdom Sp d£ all the 

dhildien ti tiie East, that is (ao- 
OQsdiiig to the Jew, whoever he 
might have been, that tmuDated 
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looa ritns ratione Sha/raJcdh 
and Sha/rakiah nomen sorti- 
toB memorant Mohammed Alfiranta- 
hadiiUf Sajioddtnue, &c. adeoque In* 
colaa eornm Saraeenos au- 

diiase. Quid si pari ratione & illi 
qui totam regionem quae aliarum re- 
■peota Ahkark, sive Oriene 
dici meruit occupant ? Kec alias se, 
ipsi melius distinxeriniabillis quos 
ipsi Yulgo Magrelinoe, i.e. Oeeiden- 
ialee nuncupant. Mauritania acil. 
incolas : ut illi Almogrebini se 
Almogaraia, ita qui Ara- 
Ham inoolunt Maearaeee 

& Saraceni meritb audiunt, no- 
mine non a vitm institutoi sed 
a situ, imposito ; ut et librum 
inter Celebris istius J^hilosophi 
AyicennsB praecipuos, cui titulus 
AlphaleafaWl- 
••maehrekiah, PhUoeophiam Sara- 
eenicam recte inscripseris, non 
quod Barbara, sed quod Orien- 
talis. Quod Aralum litera ^ 
per Oracorum S efferatur, nullum 
bio Bompulum injicere debet, cum 
non aliter Hebrmorum exprimere 
ableant. Sonabit vox Saraeenit 
ab alio Themate, so Siarae, 
Idolairas Koivoovt/Thar Commmi- 
eahrm, qui Deo oonsortes adjun- 
gant» sed boo nomen nt meritb 
AraMm Antiqais» ita ChrietUmU 


the Books of Kings into Arabic) 
of the Saracens or of 
the Arabs. In like manner they 
are called by the prophet Jeremiah, 
the Arabs of Kedar (ch.xlix. t. 28), 
Dnp the sons of the East, or 
Orientals. The most noble and 
learned Hugo Grotius observes it 
as being the opinion of the ancient 
Christians, that those wise men 
who, according to St. Matthew 
(ch. ii.), came to worship, arrived 
from Arabia ; an opinion which he 
himself follows. Nonnosus (in 
Pholius) writes that he had ac- 
complished his mission to the 
JBthiopians, Homerites, and Sara- 
cens, and other tribes of wor- 
shippers. That the Saracens were 
therefore included among the east- 
ern nations was for no other reason 
than because they were located in 
the East. Mohammed-Al-firan- 
zabadi Safioddin and others inform 
us that certain other towns of the 
East, by reason of their being 
situated in other parts of the East, 
had the name of 4jjJs Sharakah 
and jJii Sharakiah assigned, and 
that they had heard the inhabi- 
tants of such places called Sara- 
cens. By a parity of reasoning, 
wherefore diould not those who 
occupy the whole of the region 
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impii ft blasphemi impingunt which, with respect to other ones, 
Mohmkmimii ipsi horrent, neo is called Alshark, or the 

hnjus est loci. (Specimen Historic Eas^ be entitled to the same ap- 
Arabum, Edward! PocockKi. Ozo- pellation ? or how can they n^ore 
nim, 1650.) effectually distinguish themselves 

from those who in their own tongue 
call themselves MdffriUnos, %. 0 . in- 
habitants of the West, t. e. of the 
island of Mauritania : in the same 
way as the Almogrebini, the 
Almogaraha, as well as 
those who inhabit Arabia 
Masaraca, are correctly called 
Masaracm and Saracens, a name 
given them not with reference 
to their mode of life, but the 
locality of their country ; in 
the same manner as you would 
very properly give the title of 
Alphalsiphato*! 
mashrikiah, the Saracenic Phi- 
losophy,” to the book so prominent 
among the other excellent works 
of the celebrated philosopher Ave- 
cinna, not on account of its being 
Barbarian, but because it is Eastern. 
As to the circumstance of the Ara- 
bic letter ^ being pronounced 
like the S of the Greeks, it 
diould occasion no difficulty, in- 
asmuch as th^ were accustomed 
to pronounce the Hebrew ^ in the 
same manner. The word Sarth 
C 0 nii may also be derived from an- 
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other aonice, namdy Shaiak, 

IMaiwt A$»om»tt, so called firom 
their assigning Atmiate$ to Ghtd ; 
but this name, so jusUy given to 
the ancient Arabs, is impionslj 
and blaqthemously fixed npon the 
Christians by the Mohammedans, 
whereas the fonner repudiate it 
with horror : but this is irrelevant 
to onr subject. 

This our Essay will be accompanied by a Map of Arabia, 
which, it is hoped, may throw some light upon the real position 
of many still disputed localities, the precise spot of the settle- 
ment of various tribes, the exact situation of many wildernesses, 
mountains, cities, etc. 

The reader may, perhaps, expect to find in this Essay also a 
detailed account of so celebrated a city as Holy Mecca, the par- 
ticulars of its foundation, together with the origin of the black 
stone, the introduction and signification of the ceremonies per- 
formed in the temple of the Kaaba ; but, as a full description of 
such important and interesting subjects would require much more 
space than the limits of the present Essay will allow, wo shall 
make, them the subject of another one, in which they will be 
treated more in detail than would now be possible. 

In the above-mentioned map we have also given the places 
referred to in the Holy Scriptures, along with references to the 
particular chapters and verses of that Sacred Writ. 

In ascertaining the precise position of such places we have 
availed ourselves of the excellent Map of Arabia drawn up by 
the Bev. Carteret P. Carey, M.A. 


Anna, rumrca, lUMtirvw. 
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ESSAY 


ON THB 

MAFNEES AND CUSTOMS 

OF THB 

PKE-ISLAMIC ARABIANS. 


The Pre-Islamic Arabians, and, indeed, the Arabs in general, 
without any particular distinction (for even the present nation 
differs but very little from their remote forefathers), were a people 
of patriarchal simplicity; their plain and artless mode of life 
was almost entirely in accordance with the dictates of nature. 
Gradually raising themselTes from the first and lowest grade 
in tba scale of human existence, they, at length, reached the 
comparatively superior one of pastoral life, securing, by that 
transition, safety, peace, and a plentiful supply to relieve their 
still few and simple wants. With the wool of their sheep they 
manufactured a kind of coarse canvas, which, extended by means 
of pegs driven into the earth, formed the tents under which they 
dwelt, and which were struck and again pitched according as 
their pasture lands required. Their clothing consisted of a long 
sheet wrapped round their loins, and their food of half-raw 
flesh, milk, and dates. Their whole wealth consisted in cattle, 
horses, that invaluable animal— the camel, and male and female 
slaves, which last were, of all portions of their property, the 
most precious. 
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The daily life of a Bedouin, nrho may be ponaidered as a re- 
presentative of the nomadic tribes of Arabia, was nothing more 
than that of a shepherd, dwelling under a tent, and wandering 
in quest of water and pasture. Some, however, being more 
disposed to a settled life, congregating together, formed villages, 
by a systematic arrangement and disposition of their tents, and 
the number of these still further increasing grew into towns and 
cities, the inhabitants of which soon began to enjoy the advan- 
tages of a comparatively civilized life. Their time was occupied 
in tillage, in the cultivation of the palm tree, and of other trees 
and plants whose fruits sustained their life, the various kinds 
of handicraft, as well as trade and commerce in general. The 
articles in which they traded were “spiccry and balm and 
myrrh,” frankincense, cinnamon, cassia, Icdanon, gold, precious 
stones, pearls, ivory, ebony, and male and female slaves. 

From the very earliest times we find these people carrying on 
trade, by means of caravans, with Egypt, Syria, and other ad- 
jacent countries ; and S^ipture informs us that they were thus 
engaged at so remote a time, even ns that of Jacob and Joseph. 
The national character, however, of both these tribes — the 
Nomadic and the settled or mercantile — was much the same. 
To be sparing and frugal in eating and drinking, and to remain 
satisfied and contented therewith, was considered ns a great and 
estimable qualification. Bahilee, a celebrated poet, thus eulo- 
gizes his brother in an elegy which he composed on the subject 
of the death of that relative : 

^ If ^ i’jjj 

“ Oft would, of roasted meat, a mouthful serve 
His hunger to appease and life presence ; 

While water poured on his hand’s curv’d palm 
His burning tliirst was wont to quench and calm.” 

Moderate sleep was also much commended. Hazalce, another 
much esteemed poet, thus praises this practice ; 
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|%4i} l>Aib jS\ 

His sleep was ever short but sound, nor more he’d crave 
Than murder to avenge or combat with the brave.” 

Early rising was also an esteemed qualification, it being a 
sign of a person's energy and activity. 

Imra-ol-Kaifl, thus writes in commendation of himself: 

“ I rise i’ the morn, while birds repose within their nests.” 

Hospitality, too, in all its various modifications, was their 
national characteristic, being regarded by them as of all virtues 
the chief and fairest. Thus, to receive travellers and guests with 
unbounded generosity, and to treat tliem with all kindness, 
courtesy, and respect, was deemed by them a sacred duty, which, 
to neglect, was sure to entail displeasure and contempt. 

Hazalee thus invokes a curse upon himself, should he ever be 
found to fail in the practice of hospitality : 

With bark-flour bread, when wheat is in my store, 

If I, to entertain a guest, desire, 

Oh ! may I then with bitter tears deplore 
To see my virtues every one expire.” 

To treat his neighbour with kindness and attention, and to 
watch over and protect his house, family, and property, was 
another of a good man's qualifications, and if any one showed 
himself to be in the least degree careless or lukewarm in this 
respect, he was looked upon with contempt, and earned some 
opprobious sobriquet. The poet Bakree thus satirises Ulkama : 

UUfiS- ^ ji ^ 

“ In winter night, with belly full, you lie 
In sleep profound beneath the smiling sky, 

While wretched poor with biting hunger weep. 

Your starving neighbours catch no wink of sleep.” 
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Zobaidee, another poet, thus imtee in cuuumeuu&tion of a 
person: 

" When all are strangera to repose and joy, 

When cares and hardships oonstantly annoy, 

Protected by his kind and watchful eye. 

His neighbours every ill of life defy.” 

To rescue prisoners and to aid the needy and the helpless was 
considered the greatest of all virtues and the most praiseworthy 
of all qualifications. 

A. poet, speaking in commendation of himself, says thus : 

(iXXJ 

Protract’d was the confinement, wretch’d the state, 
Grievous and sad was Imra-ol Rais’ fate, 

But ne’er the less we rescued him from doom 
By breaking thro’ the dungeon’s darkest gloom. 

Turfah, another poet, writes thus : 

“On th’ needy I confer the wish’d-for aid. 

Ere to request, his cheek has caus’d to blush.” 

Hazalee writes : 

“ The helpless I assist, before my help he craves.” 

Respect for his honour and a regard for his promise were 
qualifications as indispensable for an accomplished Arab as any 
of the above-mentioned ones. Amar, a poet of some celebrity, 
writes: 

“Thera is no surer way our honour to preserve 
Than never>from our plighted word and faith to swerve.” 
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Glean clothes and scents were objects of praise. The daughter 
of Advanee praises her husband in the following lines : 

jImIIj c^yJI c....V> <^1^1 

“ My husband young and channing is ; he takes delight 
In nice perfumes ; and raiment pleasing to the sight” 

The putting musk into the hair and the wearing shoes of per- 
fumed leather were regarded as the signs of nobility. A poet 
thus celebrates his beloved : 

“ The musk from foreign climes that’s sent 
My fair one’s beauteous hair shall scent” 

Forbearance was looked upon as a virtue. Hatim Taee writes 
in this wise : 

« Whatever faults the virtuous may commit. 

To save their fame 1 willingly remit : 

While tow’rds the proud, forbearance I observe 
That I my self-respect with safety may preserve.” 

Eloquence, wit, and humour were indispensable to complete 
the circle of accomplishment. The poet Amar thus speaks of 
hissonGarar: 

^^1 jdai.*!! 1 j u/i 

“Tho* Garar be not fair, yet do I his sire 
The swarthy but eloquent youth admire.” 

Nabegha, another poet, writes thus : 

^ }j^ cr* 

0 €k>d, preserve me from being silenced in conversation.” 

Riding (on horseback), if practised from childhood itself, was 
highly praised, while the adult apprentice was a sure mark of 
ridicule and sarcasm. In the following Tenses a poet satirises 
a tribe: 
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" Since in their manhood ’twas they learned to ride, 

No wonder men their awkwardness deride, 

Or that their posture should be void of grace. 

And raise a smile on every face.” 

To combat with the wolf was the best proof of valour. The 
poet Shamakh writes thus : 

» Many a pond and pool there are which from the prowlings of the 
wolf I have set free.” 

They used to ascertain the actual length of a desert by smell- 
ing a bandful of its sand. Imra-ol-Eais thus writes upon it ; 

]/ ji AiWi 1 

“ Were the camel of Oeyaf, so famed for speed, 

To smell the sand of the desert on which we proceed. 
Observ’d would he be to quail and tremble indeed.” 

Poetry was brought to its perfection among them. 

In the commencemeot of the Kaseedah, a kind of descriptive 
poem, they used to mention, by name, the daughters, wives, and 
sisters of noble and wealthy personages, and openly impute to 
them immoralities of every description. Every poet was believed to 
have, under his command or authority, a genius ; and the greater 
the poet the more powerful was the genius under his control. 

Hassan, a famous poet, thus writes in his own praise : 

" Neither has the spirit under my control escaped, nor, indeed, has 
the power of speech abandoned me.” 

Adultery, fornication, and incest were practised nnblushingly, 
and were shamelessly published and boasted of in all sorts of 
immoral poetry. 

All of them were extremely addicted to wine and other strong 
liquors, and, during a state of drunkenness, acts of the most shame- 
less vice and profligacy were indulged in by the whole assembly. 
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Games of chance were the faronrite amusement of all, without 
exception, and if any particular locality was famous for them 
people would resort thither from distant countries, as modem 
gamblers now do to Baden Baden. Usury also was practised 
generally and to a great extent. 

Female slaves called Kainad were instructed in singing and 
dancing, and were allowed to sell their favours, the price of their 
prostitution being appropriated by their owners. 

Robbery, pillage, and murder were of common occurrence ; 
human blood being almost daily shed without remorse or horror. 
Females taken captives during a war were made slaves of by the 
victors. The poet Harris writes : 

izAij U.* ^ 

" Until our hallow’d months’ desir’d return, 

Did we fair Tameem’s city loot and bum ; 

While all the daughters of Mur’s glorious line 
Did we to helpless slavery consign.” 

They had a firm belief in charms and omens. When any 
misfortune or calamity befcl them they hoped to remove it by 
the use of certain small charmed stones. In the movements of 
animals they also found cither propitious or sinister omens or 
prognostications : thus, if an animal crossed the path of any 
person from left to right it was considered favourable, and 
was called Saneh but on the contrary, if the crossing 

were from right to left, it was called Jareh . The general 
name of this kind of divination was Tayarah 

Labeed, son of llabeeyah, prior to his embracing Islam, 
wrote the following lines on the occasion of bis brother being 
stricken by a thunderbolt : 

^1.0 aUI t« 

“How ignorant of God’s eternal will 
AU those who deal in omens good or ill ; 

And fenude charmers of small stones must be. 

Is pn>v*d fhll well by the bolt that strook thee.” 
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They used to vow the sacrifice of a sheep, provided snch or 
aach a thing should come to pass, and when it did, they then 
substitated a deer for the sheep, calling the former Ateerah . 
Bat this practice of sacrificing an animal of inferior price, was 
considered os ignominious and disgraceful. The poet Kaab thus 
writes in praise of his family : 

“ O ! ne’er did Eaab’a race the gods defraud. 

By slanglifriug ontler’d deer for bleating sheep.” 

In the event of any murder or homicide being committed, 
blood for blood was the only form of atonement deemed 
honorable; all such persons as condoned the oflbnce, upon 
payment of a fine or otherwise, being regarded with contempt 
by their fellow countrymen. 

The sister of Amar, son of Madce Karab, thus interdicts her 
family from compounding for her brother’s death, on any terns : 

“ Neither by camels nor their young ones, my brother’s murder e’er 
compound for.” 

They believed that if a man’s blood was not avenged by 
bloo^’, a small winged insect, issuing from the skull of the killed 
or murdered party, would fly screeching through the heavens. 
This strange insect they called Hamah 4uIa and Sadee . 
The poet Labced thus writes, in an elegy : 

y Jutfl 

“ Like Hamah and S:u1eo roam all mankind, 

Fit vciigcauco fur thy noble death to find.” 

On the death of any person the custom was to tie his camel 
to his tomb and suficr it to be starved to death, and this camel 
they called BaUyah Ai; . 
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Labeed, the celebrated poet, tbns writes in commendation of 
the generosity of his beloved : 

“ Men fiimub’d, and, like Baliyah, spent. 

Flock hopeful round thy generous tent.” 

They nsed to weep over the dead for one entire year. Labeed 
lays this command upon his heirs : 

Jku X.«\^ ULU |tj 

” Weep over me one year, and then adieu. 

That term fulfill’d, none shall ’gain reproach you.” 

In war and battles women used to accompany the men and 
assist them in every possible way, and when their husbands 
were fighting in the melee, they used to exclaim, " On, on ys 
brave and gallant husbands of ours; if ye flinch and save us not 
from the foe then are we no more your wives.” 

In times of famine or scarcity of food, they were accustomed 
to bleed their camels aud drink their blood. In cases of 
drought they would, in the hope of causing rain to fall, take 
a cow into the mountains, tie some dry hay, thorns, and thistles 
to her tail and setting fire to it leave her there. 

Horse-racing was common among them, as was also betting, 
which was called Behan War between tribes and parties 

frequently arose out of a mere misunderstanding. Sometimes 
such wars would last a considerable time, like, that between the 
Ais and Zaiban tribes, which raged for one whole century. 

Notwithstanding a person’s having granted free emancipation 
to his slaves, he still retained the right of ownership over them, 
and could sell that right at his pleasure, the purchaser also being 
empowered to claim them as his slaves; and thus these wretched 
human beings passed from hand to hand, in utter despair of ever 
obtaining their fiteedom. 
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Women were not allowed to milk any animal, and if those 
belonging to any family were seen so to do, that family was 
looked upon with contempt, and at once forfeited all respect in 
the eyes of men. 

Criminals were condemned by the penal laws to sit on the 
homing, scorching sand, by way of punishment. Dead animals 
were served for food, their flesh being considered as forming a 
delicious repast. Any shc-caincl, sheep, or goat, after having had 
young ten times, was let loose and allowed to roam about at her 
pleasure, and when she died her flesh was eaten by men, but 
not by women, who were forbidden to taste it. 

If any one of the three above-named animals, on the filth 
occasion of her bringing forth young ones, gave birth to a 
female, her cars were cut close and she was set at liberty, 
but her flesh and milk were considered as unlawful food, and 
she had the name of Bahairah given her. 

By way of a vow for the obtaining of such or such a thing, 
camels were let loose^and allowed to roam about wherever they 
liked. 

If any shc-camcl or she-goat brought forth young ones, the 
former ten and the latter seven times consecutively, her flesh 
was forbidden to be eaten by women, men only being allowed 
thal privilege. 

if any she-goat gave birth to a female young one, the owner 
of it reserved it for himself, but if she brought forth a male one, 
it was oflered ns a sacrifice to the idols ; and if she brought forth 
two young ones, the one a male and the other a female, both 
were appropriated to himself, by the owner, and were named 
Woseelah . 

Every camel which had been father to ten young ones was set 
at liberty, allowed to roam about wherever he chose, and re- 
ceived the name of Ilaincc 

A very solemn mode of adjuration was that of kindling a fire 
and throwing into it powdered salt and sulphur. The fire was 
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called Eolah alyk, and the person who set it alight was called 
Mohawil . The poet Aws thus writes : 

fci ^a*i4uuJ 1 lol 

“ To escape from Phoebus' bright and burning rays 
My friend is forc’d to avert his painful gaze, 

As docs the swearer from the raging fire 
Of those who so severe an oath require.” 

Oaths were rendered binding by placing a whip, a bow, or a 
shoe, under the gutter of the gates of the Eaaba. 

They were accustomed to ‘swear by their ancestors and their 
idols on the occasion of solemnizing a promise. 

Adult male heirs alone received the inheritance bequeathed by 
their parents ; women and boys under the age of puberty were 
excluded from any share. They took interest for debts. Another 
custom was to double the amount of the debt if not paid at the 
proper time and to extend the period for its payment. 

They were addicted to revenge, but equality of rights among 
the different tribes was not observed. 

If the murderer or assassin of any person remained undis- 
covered, fifty suspected representatives of the tribe to whom the 
assassin belonged were each, individually, compelled to swear 
that he was innocent. 

Any person, although a stranger, could enter the house of 
another one, without previously obtaining the latter’s permis- 
sion so to do. 

To dine at the house of a relative was considered as a reproach. 

Ten persons would purchase an animal, and in order to as- 
certain the due share of each, ten dice (one of- which was left 
blank, while the remaining nine were marked with the measure 
of the shares) were cast, and the share of each was decided by 
what was thrown. 

In the temple of the Eaaba seven arrows were placed, each 
marked by a certain sign, either commanding or forbidding, 
according to the meaning given to each of these signs; and all 
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persons, before commencing any work, preyionsly consulted 
these arrows, and acted in conformity to the 'advice they re- 
ceived. These arrows were called Azlam 

Idolatry was a general practice among the Arabs, and the 
idols, which were the objects of their worship, were as follows : 

(1) . Habal One of the greatest idols placed on the 

summit of the Kaaba. 

(2) . Wod liy The idol worshipped, by the Bani l£alb tribe. 

(3) . Sowaa ^1^. The image adored by the Bani Mozhaj tribe. 

(4) . Yaghoos The idol which received divine honours 

at the hands of the Bani Morad tribe. 

(5) . Yahook Deified by the Bano Hamdan tribe. 

(6) . Nasar Worshipped by the Bano Hym4r tribe of 

Yemen. 

(7) . Ozza Adored by the Bano Ghaftan tribe. 

(8) . Lat cJI and (9). Manat were the deities of the 

people in general. 

(10) . Doar j\yi. An idol worshipped by young women, who 
used to go round it several times in procession. 

(11) . Isaf an ido^ placed at the Safah mount, and (12). 
Naila aloU, placed on the Marva hills, received all sacrifices. 
People used to kiss them on the occasion of their proceeding 
on a journey, and on their return therefirom. 

(13). Abab A large stone upon which they sacrificed 

camels, and the pouring of the blood of the animfd sacrificed 
over it was considered highly meritorious. Within the Kaaba 
were placed the images of Abraham, having the above-mentioned 
divining arrows called Azlam in his hand, and a lamb standing 
beside him; as well as of Ishmael; or the likenesses of the 
above-named patriarchs in the said position were painted on 
the walls of the temple. Either a statue of Maiy, having Jesus 
Christ in her lap, was placed within the temple, or her likenm 
in that position was painted on the walls. 
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By the natire traditions of Arabia we learn that the idols 
Wod jJ, Yaghoos Taook jyu, and Nasar were the 
images of celebrated personages bearing those names respectively. 
Their representations were carved upon stones and preserved in 
the temple as so many commemorative monuments of them, 
hut, after a considerable time, they were also deided and adored. 
It is undeniably proved that the half savage inhabitants of the 
Peninsula did not believe in these images, nor in the men whom 
they represented as gods. The reasons for which they were 
sanctified are as follows : 

As above said they regarded these images as monuments com- 
memorating these celebrated personages and intelligences whom 
they represented, revered, and sanctified, not because' they were 
idols possessing any divine power, but merely because they were 
the representatives of those famous and renowned individuals, to 
whom they showed every respect believing them to be possessed 
of all divine powers. 

The adoration of these images, they thought, pleased and 
gratified the spirits of those whom they represented. 

They believed that all the powers of God— the healing of the 
sick, the giving of children, the removing of famine, pestilence, 
and other calamities were equally at the disposal of those cele- 
brated persons whom they deified, and imagined that if respect 
and reverence were paid to their images they would voueb.^afe to 
grant their supplications. 

They likewise firmly believed that these deified personages were 
the beloved of God, and that by being pleased with the adoration 
which their images received, they would become the medium for 
securing a nearer approach of the devotee to Goa, and that they 
would have conferred upon him all spiritual happiness and would 
intercede for the remission of his sins. 

The mode of worshipping their idols was to prostrate them- 
selves in their presence, to kiss them with great reverence, to 
make a dreoit round them, and to sacrifice camels. The first- 
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born of their cattle was offered to the idols, and from the yearly 
produce of their fields and the profits derived from their cattle 
a certain portion was set apart for Qod and another for the idols. 
Should the share of the latter anyhow be lost, that of Qod was 
appropriated to them, hut for God there was no such indemnifi- 
cation should his share be missing. 

Beverence aud sanctity were claimed by and paid to the black 
stone, as well as to the Temple of the Kaaba, from a very early 
period of Arabian history; its foundation being traced op to 
Abraham and Ishmael themselves. 

Unlike the other sacred objects we have mentioned, the Temple 
of the Kaaba was not regarded as a monument commemorating 
any personage, but the entire edifice itself was distinguished 
from others by the dignified appellation of “ The House of God," 
and was particularly and exclusively appropriated to His worship : 
iu fact, it was looked upon as a mosque, synagogue, or church is 
in our days. 

Nor was the black stone ever regarded as an idol or a re- 
presentation of any renowned individual. The most generally 
accepted and the strongest opinion in its favour represented it to 
have been a stone of Paradise ; this much, however, is known 
to a certainty, that before the temple itself was erected, the 
black stone stood solitary and naked in a plain, but no Arabian 
tradition exists which might guide us in determining, correctly, 
the rites and ceremonies directly concerned with it when in that 
condition ; but the circumstances of that period throw a sufificient 
light to enable us to assert with tolerable safety that they must 
have been very similar to those which Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob were wont to observe with similar stones. See Genesis 
xii. 7, 8 ; xiii. 18 ; xxvi. 25 ; xxviii. 18 ; Exod. xx. 25 , 

Ailer the erection of the temple, and after the black stone was 
inserted, together with other stones, in one comer of the building, 
no particular rites or ceremonies seem to have been observed 
with respect to the black stone exclusively, except that of. 
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kissing ; a practice, however, not confined to it in particular, in- 
asmuch as other parts of the building were likewise kissed. As 
regards the Kaaba itself, the people used to sit within it and 
perform the worship of Qod, as well as to run a circuit round it : 
but the strangest of all these customs was that of performing 
their worship in a state of perfect nudity, for they thought it 
degrading to God to adore him while wearing their clothes 
polluted with all kinds of sins. 

In imitation of the temple of Kaaba, two others were successively 
erected, one by the Bani Qhafitan tribe, and the other in Yemen, 
by the Khosam and Bojaila tribes conjointly. Both of these imi- 
tations contained many idols that received divine honours from 
all belonging to the tribe that had erected them. The first of 
these two pseudo Kaabas was utterly destroyed in the sixth 
century a.d. by Zohair, the king of Ilcdjaz, and the second 
was razed to the ground by Gereer, in the Prophet’s lifetime. 
The ceremony of Hadj was observed by the people of the 
Peninsula, from the very remotest period, and there is not the 
least doubt as to the circumstance of its having been traced 
back as far as the time of Abraham and Ishrnael. 

The custom of wrapping the Ihram (a large sheet of unsewn 
cloth) round the body at the time of performing the lladj, was 
also practised by them, and if a person in that same state of 
partial nudity wished to enter his own bouse, he could not do so 
by the door, but was obliged to jump over the wall. 

The custom of running between Mounts Marva and Safa, was 
practised by them just as it is at present. 

Pilgrims used to assemble at the consecrated plain, but the 
Koreish being the most infiuential of all the tribes of the 
Peninsula were accustomed to occupy, in company with their 
friends, Mozdalifah, a locality more elevated and commanding 
than the surrounding country, while the rest of the assembly 
stood in the Arafat, the place where the ceremony is performed. 
Ailer the ceremony of the Hadj was concluded, the congregation 
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retired to another place called Minah, where they used to re- 
count, with pride, the chivalric and heroic deeds of their ancestors, 
unjnortalized by the ready means of poetry and song. Four 
months of the year were held sacred,' and the pilgrimage of Hadj 
was performed, as it is done up to this day, in one of these, 
called Zil Hij ; but this consecration of months was sometimes 
commuted and intermitted; for if war happened to be carried on 
during any one of those months, the people eluded the otherwise 
impropriety by changing their natural order; in other words, 
they supposed the current month not to be the sacred one, but 
the next in order was such. They used to pledge their word to 
keep silence for a certain fixed period, and regarded this practice 
as of equal merit to the Hadj. 

Idolatry was practised by the majority of the inhabitants, hut 
there was a class of the people called Sabeans, who worshipped 
the fixed stars and planets. They erected a great number of 
pagodas all over thft country, dedicating them to their deified 
planets. In consequence of this, the Arabs in general believed 
that the influence of these exerted a power (for good or for evil) 
over human affairs, both collectively and individually, as well as 
over the rest of the creation, and more especially, that the falling 
or the absence of rain entirely depended upon the propitious or 
upon the evil influence of these luminaries. Besides these, other 
religions were also flourishing in Arabia, but we shall not touch 
upon them here, as this subject belongs, more properly, to our 
next Essay. 

The fair sex was in a very wretched and degraded condition indeed. 
Persons had en tire liberty to marry as m any women as they pleased. 

Although there was no established law to determine which 
woman of a man’s relations it was lawful for him to marry, 
and which were unlawful, nevertheless a custom not to marry a 
woman of close and near relationship prevailed, and it was be- 
lieved that the issue of such a woman generally proved to be of 
weak constitution and deficient in physical strength. 
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The law of marriage was observed and that of dower also 
recognized. Divorce was also practised. A person could take 
his wife back again to himself after having divorced her once, 
and could repeat the same practice over and over again a 
thousand times, as no limit to the number of divorces was fixed. 

A regular term of time was fixed after the divorce within 
which period the woman was interdicted from marrying another 
person, and within which period the parties, becoming reconciled, 
might marry again. Persons very cruelly and inhumanly took 
advantage of this custom. They married a woman, divorced her 
on some pretext; the poor woman had to wait for the fixed 
period without marrying any one; when, however, the time 
was about to expire, her former husband again reconciled her to 
himself and renewed the marriage; but after a very short time 
he would once more divorce her, and again marry her at the 
close of the appointed term, and this he would repeat for any 
number of times. The Arab practised this merciless custom, 
because every person considered it as a reproach that the woman 
who had been once bis wife should marry another man. 

There was another kind of divorce, which received the name of 
Zihar j\^. It consisted of a person’s abstaining from touching 
a member of his wife’s body, and this practice was solemnized 
by the party’s declaring that such member of his wife’s body was 
as unlawful for him to touch as the corresponding member of 
his mother’s, or of any other near female relative with whom it 
was held unlawful to marry. 

The worst and most cruel of all their customs was to kill their 
daughters, or to bury them alive. The custom of adopting sons 
also prevailed among them, and the child so adopted was con- 
sidered as the lawful heir of the property of his parents. Sons 
were allowed to marry their step-mothers, but fathers were for- 
bidden to marry the wives either of Uieir real or adopted sons ; 
and the violation of this latter custom was looked upon as a 
Clime 
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On the occasion of any one’s decease, the party’s step-sons or, 
in their absence, any close and near relation, used to cast a sheet 
over the head of the widow, and he who so threw the cloth was 
obliged to marry her. Widows used to mourn over theii late 
husbands for one complete year, and after the expiration of the 
fixed period, the widow used to throw some dry dung of a camel 
either upon a dog, or behind her own back, from over her shoulder 
— a practice indicating that the widow had not the least regard 
for her late husband. 

Women were accustomed to quit their homes and mix in the 
public unveiled, and considered it as neither indecent nor im- 
moral to expose any part whatsoever of their person to the public 
gaze. 

The fair sex wore false hair, and used to have their bodies 
tattooed with indigo. 

All the male representatives of a family used to avoid the 
company of all their female relatives when their terms were on 
them, and the latter- were forbidden to mix with the rest of the 
family. 

The custom of burying the dead in graves was common among 
the Ante-Mohammedan Arabs. Men would stand up, as a token 
of respect and grief for the deceased, should they sec any bier 
carried to (he grave to be consigned to its last resting place. 

They believed that the blood of the human body was nothing else 
than the breath, and that the soul was the air that was within the 
body. Some, however, a little more enlightened than the former, 
believed that the soul was an animalcule, which entered into the 
body of men at the time of their birth, and continually kept 
expanding itself. After the person’s death it left the body and 
kept screeching and dying round the grave until it attained the 
size of an owl. 

They believed in demons and other evil spirits. All the im- 
aginary, fanciful, and fantastic appearances which met their eyes 
in deserts, or among the ruins of ancient deserted buildings, and 
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which the solitary man frequently conjnres np in his mind, they 
thoDght to be various kinds of evil spirits. 

Some, and these appear to have formed the best opinion of 
all, attributed such spectral illusions to the influence of difierent 
constellations. 

They put faith in good and evil genii, endowing them with 
various aspects and shapes, and bad given them different appella- 
tions. According to them some genii were made up of half the 
body of men and half that of spirits. They believed in other 
powers and beings concealed from mortal view, who uttered their 
prognostications with loud voice, but always remained bidden : 
they put faith also in angels and in other intelligences, attribut- 
ing to them various shapes. 

Buch, then, were the various manners and customs of the Pre- 
Islamic Arabians. The cursory sketch given in the few preced- 
ing pages will, it is hoped, throw a sufficient light upon the do- 
mestic, social, and public life of the semi-savage but high-minded 
and open-hearted inhabitants of the great Arabian Peninsula, 
and will enable the impartial reader, if such a phenomenon is 
to bo found in the world, to compare the condition in general, 
and the state of morals in particular, of the Antc-Mobammedan 
and Mohammedan Arabias ; and to deduce therefrom such con- 
clusions as his experience and sense of justice may suggest. 
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ESSAY 


ON THE 

YAEIOTJS EELIGIOFS 


OF THE 

PRE-ISLAMIC ARABS, 

Wherein it is I^QUTRRD to which of them Islam bears the closest 
BBSEMBLANCB, and whether by such Ar'FlNlTY ISLAM IS PROVED TO 
BE OF Divine Origin or ** A Cunningly Devised ^ablb." 


TiKiNO as the starting point of our observations and reflections, 
the Mosaic account of the origin and dispersion of mankind, it 
appears to us that, although simplicity and unity of worship 
naturally, if not necessarily, prevailed while yet the human 
race were few in numbers and confined as to locality ; yet, no 
sooner did they become dispersed throughout wider regions, 
lying tinder a variety of climates, than new and striking ideas 
crowded in upon their minds on almost every subject, but more 
particularly on the nature of that Bieing, the manifestations of 
whose power, whether for good or for evil, they could not but 
tremblingly recognize and acknowledge. 

Ignorant of the physical causes of those natural phenomena 
which strike even the civilized man with a^e and terror— the 
upheaving earthquake, the oak-riving thunderbolt, and the wide 
devastating hurricane, it was natural that they should consider 
them as the acts of some Being infinitely superior to themselves, 
and the more terrible because unseen. Hence supplication, 
sacrifice, adoration. As to these three principal modes of ap- 
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peasing the sappoeed ifrath of their deities, th^ varied con- 
siderably, according to the nature and climate of the country, 
and the general disposition and character of its inhabitants. 

SufBcient, nre trust, has been said to enable the reader to know 
in what manner religions arose among the Arabs in general. 

With regard to the Pre-Islamic tribes in particnlar, there is 
every reason to believe that, during the time they flourished, 
they were divided, as to their religious opinions, into four dis* 
tinct classes, viz.. Idolaters, Deists, Atheists, and Believers in 
Revelation. 


Idolatry. 

It was the instinct of man which, in the very earliest stage of 
his eiistence, led, or rather compelled, him first to imagine and 
then to establish this form of worship. 

'‘Man is naturally religious,” says a writer, "and if he is 
ignorant of the true God he must make to himself false ones. 
He is surrounded by dangers and difficulties; he sees the mighty 
powers of nature at Wrk all round, pregnant to him with 
hope and fear, and yet inscrutable in their working, and 
beyond his control. Hence arises the feeling of dependence 

upon something more powerful than himself These 

operations of nature, again, he has only one way of conceiving 
and accounting for. The idea of physical causes is one of late 
growth ; to the primitive man there is only one kind of agency 
he can understand— that of a will or mind like his own. Hence 
all things that he sees moving and acting become to him ani- 
mated, conscious beings, with thoughts and passions similar to 
those of men ; and what m'ore natural than that he should seek, 
by oflerings and entreaties, to secure their favour or propitiate 
their malignity or anger.” 

While yet in his savage state he looked upon the grand objects 
of nature as the causes either of his happiness or misery, and 
consequently as superior to him in power ; and in order that he 
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might address his prayers and supplications to them under a 
tangible fom, he had recourse to sculpture or to painting, 
however rude, to embody the creatures of his imagination, and 
which now became the objects of his adoration. Another source 
of idolatry was the desire of gratefully acknowledging the.services 
rendered to the tribe or community by some individual belong- 
ing to it, pre-eminent for his warlike deeds — deeds, .celebrated in 
the rude songs and poetry of their bards, and after death re- 
warded by the paying him divine honours. The same remark 
is equally applicable to Arabia. The sun, the moon, the planets, 
and the constellations ; angels, intelligences who, they thought, 
controlled and determined the events of their life, were all deified 
and worshipped, as were likewise men who had made themselves 
conspicuous by services rendered to their grateful country. 

The real object and original intention of men in adopting 
this mode of worship were merely temporal. The worship of 
those idols, or, more properly, of the objects and personages they 
represented, was due to the confident belief that it was in their 
power to confer upon the worshipper every kind of worldly 
happiness, and also to avert from him the evil)> and misfortunes 
incidental to man ; while, on the other hand, the withholding of 
such worship was certain to be punished by poverty, disease, 
default of issue, and a miserable death. 

As time advanced, as civilization increased, as the means of 
intercommunication became more general and secure, as men 
came more frequently in contact with each other so as to be able 
to interchange their ideas, views, and impressions, their minds 
expanded and their pleasures became less sensuous and more 
refined. 

The same imperceptible transition of thoughts and ideas oc- 
curred in Arabia, and the inhabitants of that peninsula invested 
their deities with the supreme power of vouchsafing, to whom- 
soever they pleased, every worldly pleasure and spiritual 
happiness. 
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Bespecting the primitive inhabitante of Arabia— the tribes of 
Ad, Thamud, Jodais, Jorham 1., and Imlek I., etc., this much is 
certain, that they were idolaters; but we possess no local tra- 
dition of Arabia which might render us safe in particularizing 
the methods adopted by them for adoring their idols, the powers 
with which they invested their deities, and the motives and in- 
tentions with which those nations worshipped jmages. Almost 
all we know of the idols of the Arabians is respecting those of 
the descendants of Joktan and Ishmacl, respectively designated 
the Arabul Aribah and the Arabul Mustaaribah. 

Their idols were of two descriptions : one of them was sup- 
posed to represent those angels, intelligences, and other un- 
known powers m whom they believed, and.whom they thought 
to be of the female sex ; the other was dedicated to illustrious 
personages in commemoration of their famous actions. 

That natural simplicity and originality which are the charac- 
teristics of men in the primitive stage of society were no longer 
distinguishable in the modes of their worship. They had more- 
over borrowed many ideas from the inspired religions of foreign 
countries ns well as from those of their fatherland, and, blending 
together all these with their own superstitions, they bad invested 
their deities with temporal as well as with spiritual power, but 
with this difference, that the first was believed to be entirely at 
their disposal and to proceed from them, while, with regard to 
the second, they believed that their idols would intercede with 
Qod to pardon their sins. i Their style of living, as well as their 
domestic, social, and religious manners and customs, had like- 
wise yielded to the pressure and influence of the neighbouring 
countries, whose inhabitants were believers in revealed religions. 
Such was the state of idol worship in Arabia previously to Islam. 


MMm. 

In ancient Arabia there was a class of men who believed in 
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nothing whatever, neither in idolatry nor in any revealed re- 
ligion. They denied the existence of a God and had no belief 
in a world to come. As they denied the existence of sin, so 
they equally repudiated the idea of a future state for the reward 
or punishment of the soul. They considered themselves under 
no restraint, either of law or custom, but acted according to their 
own free will. • Their belief was that " the existence of man in 
this world is precisely the same as that of a plant or animal 
he is bom, and, after arriving at maturity, gradually declines 
and dies, like any of the inferior animals and, like them, perishes 
utterly.” 

Deism. 

Deism in Arabia was of two kinds. One of them consisted in 
the belief ot an unknown invisible power to whom they were 
indebted for their existence; but, in all other respects, their 
opinions were the same as those of the atheists. The other 
class of deists believed in God, the resuri'cction, salvation, im- 
mortality of the soul, and its reward or punishment according 
to the actions of men ; but they did not believe in prophets and 
revelations. 

As these latter believed that the reward and punishment of 
the immortal soul in the next world entircl depended upon the 
V rtuous or wicked actions of men in this world, it became in- 
cumbent upon them to pursue such a conduct as might insure 
them eternal happiness and save them from everlasting woe and 
damnation ; but as they themselves were not provided with any 
principle on which to act, they, accordingly, directed their at- 
tention to the rules observed by the nations around them, and, 
according to the dictates of their reason, selected and adopted the 
various advantages presented by each : and hence also it arose 
that some persons adopted idolatry as their religion, while others 
professed no established religion, but acted according to their 
own reason and discretion. 
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Revealed Religion. 

Four distinct revealed religions have, from time to time, pre> 
vailed in Arabia— Sabeanism, tbe religion of Abrabam and other 
Arabian prophets, Judaism, and Christianity. 


Sabeanim. 

This religion was introduced into Arabia by the Samaritans, 
who believed themselves to have been the followers of the oldest 
ceremonial religion. They considered Seth and Enoch as their 
prophets, being men to whom their religion was revealed. 
They had a Scripture of their own, which they called the Book 
of Seth. In our opinion, no Jew, Christian, or Mohammedan 
can entertmn any objection to tbe belief which the Sabeans 
reposed in the prophet Enoch, and the following passage from 
the Scriptures proves him to have been a holy and godly 
personage: “And Enoch walked with God; and was not, for 
God took him” (Gen. v.^24). The personage whom the Mo- 
hammedans called Esdrees and Elijah, is identical with this 
prophet. They had seven times for prayer, which they per- 
formed in the same way as the Mohammedans do. They also 
used to pray over the dead. Like Mohammedans they kept 
fast for one lunar month. The corruption, however, which' had 
insensibly crept into their religion was the adoration of the stars. 
They had seven temples dedicated to the seven planets, and 
wherein their worship was conducted. The temple in Harran 
was the place where they all congregated for performing the 
Hadj. They paid great reverence to the temple of the Kaaba. 
The most imposing of all their religious festivals was accustomed 
to be held when the sun entered Aries, the first of the spring 
signs of the Zodiac. Other minor festivals were observed when 
the five planets, viz., Saturn J>-J, Jupiter Mars 

Yenns sjbj, and Mercury entered, respectively, certain 
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signs of the same great circle of the heavens. They believed in 
the propitious and the malignant influence of the stars upon 
the life and fortunes of men, as well as upon other objects, 
and held that the absence or the presence of rain entirely de- 
pended upon the said starry influences. These and similar 
ideas, notions, and belief were also held and believed in by 
other Arabs besides the Sabeans. They used to practise Etikaf, 
or restraint of the passions, from religious motives, and were 
accustomed to pass a few days in silence and meditation, cither 
in caves or in the mountains. 


The Religion of Ahraham and other Prophets mho flourished in 

Arabia. 

Previously to Islam, five prophets had been successively sent 
to the Arabians, viz.. Hud, Saleh, Abraham, Ishmael, and 
Shoaib, all of whom flourished before Moses, and his delivery 
of the decalogue to the chosen people. 

The fundamental principle of the religion professed by all 
those prophets was the worship of the unity of Qod. As to 
the other doctrines and dogmas expounded and promulgated 
by the above-named prophets, they had, with the exception 
of those taught by Abraham and Ishmael, fallen into oblivion, 
and no local tradition exists which might be expected to throw 
any light upon the subject and enable us to enumerate them. 

The doctrines and precepts of the religion of Abraham and 
Ishmael likewise possess no such sufficient authority by which 
we might particularize them, and there ore but very few doctrines, 
supported both by religious and local traditions, that have earned 
such historical importance as to justify us in quoting them. 

Abraham’s first acts of piety and virtue were his abandon- 
ment of idolatry, destroying the idols of his father, and his 
sineere endeavours to discover the worship of the true God. 
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Circumcision and the wearing of beards are religious practices 
which need hardly he mentioned, as almost every one knows 
them to have been introduced and established by Abraham. The 
erection of altars for conducting divine worship was likewise a 
practice enforced by Abraham; and, out of the various altars 
erected by that patriarch, there was one on the spot where the 
black stone stood before its being removed and inserted, with 
other stones, in the walls of the temple of the Kaaba. 

The offering up of sacrifice to God was established by Abraham, 
and its practice has continued, without ceasing, up to this day 
among his descendants. 

As to the erection of the temple of the Eaaba for the worship 
of God, all local traditions and historians of Arabia agree in the 
fact that the above-named building was erected by Abraham and 
Ishmael. 

From St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians (chap. iv. v. 22-2f5) 
it is, in our opinion, clearly proved that the temple of the Kaaba, 
which “answereth to Jerusalem,” was built by Abraham and 
Ishmael. '■ 

The ceremonies that were observed in connection with the 
temple of the Kaaba were— prayer to God, which was performed 
both within the temple and outside of it : after that a circuit was 
made round it, all the congregation pronouncing the name of 
God and kissing the temple while so circumambulating it. 

One question naturally suggests itself here, and it is this: 
What difference is there between making a circuit round the 
temple of the Kaaba, the kissing the edifice itself, and the 
black stone, the building of altars and reverencing them, the 
erection of a stone by Jacob and his pouring oil over it, the 
turning the head while in the act of prayer towards Jerusalem,— 
in short, the showing of respect and reverence to material objects, 
and between the practices which idolaters observe towards their 
idols, and on account of which they were and are looked upon 
by everybody with contempt and displeasure ? 
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What generally deters men from clearly perceiving the differ- 
ence between the two above-mentioned circumstances is the word 
idolatry, by which is understood that men revere and worship 
some material and artificial object, and that they are sinners. 

But this is a mistake. The cause of their being infidels and 
sinners is not that they revere and worship material and artificial 
objects, but it is this, that they believe certain spiritual or 
material beings or powers, or grand natural objects, to be pos- 
sessed of all those powers whicli really belong to God alone; 
and they pay that worship to the former which is due to the 
Almighty only, their idols being representations of the former, 
not of God. This belief renders them infidels and sinners ; nor 
is it a matter of any consequence whether they worship those 
spiritual or those material beings or powers, or grand natural 
objects, by erecting in their name and dedicating to them any 
images or idols, or by merely believing the same in their heart, 
and not reproducing their belief by external actions. They 
receive the name of idolators because they worshipped, by 
means of or through these idols and images, those spiritual 
or material beings or powers or grand natural objects, whom 
they believe to be possessed of all the powers of God. Had 
they not adopted these external means of performing their 
worship, but believed the same in their heart, they would still 
have been, properly speaking, idolators. 

The altars erected by Abraham, in which the black stone is 
also included, the stone of Jacob, the temple of the Kaaba, and 
that of Jerusalem, were not built in commemoration of any re- 
nowned personages, nor were they dedicated to any angel or 
grand natural object; they were erected wholly and solely for 
the worship of one invisible supreme God, the creator af all 
things. All the rites, ceremonies, and practices observed in those 
buildings were so many methods of worshipping God, and the 
worship of God, be it performed in whatsoever manner that has 
been sanctioned by God, is never a sin, infidelity, or idolatry. 
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The gathering together of all men in the plain of Arafat, 
where there is no black stone of Abraham, no altar of Jacob, 
and no temple of Ishmael, but which is merely a vast wilder- 
ness ; their vociferating, all simnltaneously together, the name 
of God, and supplicating pardon for their sins, are practices 
to which the Mohammedans now give the name of Hadj, and 
which were established by Abraham and Ishmael. In course 
of time, idolatry had become a general practice in Arabia, but, 
nevertheless we find that there were many persons who believed 
in one or other of these inspired religions and adored one God ; 
and also that, very frequently, men used to stand up and 
proclaim themselves to be religious reformers, and to preach 
publicly the worship of God, and to exhori men to renounce 
idolatry. Those who publicly assumed the ofSce of religious 
reformers, were such as the following: Hinzilah eon 

of Safwam ; Ehalid jlU- , son of Sanan ; Asad Abu Karb ; 
Kis son of Saidah, etc. Abdul Muttalib is also repre- 
sented by some to have been a reformer. 

But, however strange the circumstance may appear that the 
descendants of one who destroyed the idols of his father, and, 
relinquishing their worship, promulgated the adoration of the 
true God, should have again insensibly relapsed into the same 
state of idolatry; how much more strange and extraordinary 
must be the circumstance that from the progeny of the same 
personage there arose one who, for the second time, destroyed 
the idols of his forefathers and of Arabia; who restored the 
worship of the all powerful, omniscient, omnipresent God, the 
Alpha and Omega of all things, and- lastly, who dispersed the 
thick darkness of ig;norance and superstition, into which his 
countrymen wene plunged, by the pure and bright effulgence of 
eternal truth. 


Judaim. 

This eoemonial religion was introduced into Arabia by the 
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Syrian Jews who had migrated to that country and settled there. 
Some writers hazard the opinion that a tribe of the Israelites 
detached itself from the main body of the nation, settled in 
Arabia, and there made proselytes of several tribes. This opinion, 
however, is far from being correct, since the real fact is that 
Judaism came into Arabia along with those Jews who fled in 
great numbers thereto from the terrible persecution of their 
country and nation by Nebuchadnezzar in the thirty-flflh 
century am ., or fifth century A.C., and settled in Ehaibar in 
northern Arabia. Shortly afterwards, when their disturbed and 
excited state had somewhat subsided into order and tranquility, 
they commenced propagating their religion, and succeeded in 
making proselytes of some of the tribes of Eenanah, Harith, Ibn 
Eaab, and Eendah. When Zoo-Navas, a king of the Hymiar 
dynasty, and who, we think, flourished in 3650 A.li., or 354 a.c., 
embraced Judaism, he vastly increased their number by com- 
pelling others to accept that faith. At that time, the Jews 
had great security and power in Arabia, possessing there many 
towns and fortresses. 

It is natural to suppose that the chosen people looked down 
upon idolatry with contempt and indignation, but no local 
tradition exists to the efiect that they regarded the temple 
of the Eaaba in any other light than that in which the Arabs 
themselves did ; and there is good reason to believe that either 
a picture or a statue representing Abraham, with the ram 
beside him ready for sacrifice, might have been painted upon 
the interior of the Eaaba, or placed as a statue within its walls, 
through the instrumentality of the Jews, according to the 
description of that circumstance as given in the Pentateuch. 

There is no doubt that, through the medium of the Jews, the 
idea of God became much more elevated, noble, and sublime 
than it previously was among the Arabians in g^end, whether 
those who had embraced their religion, or such as kept up inter- 
communications with them, and bad the advantage of associating 
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with them ; and, as the Jews possessed an excellent code of laws, 
both social and political; and as, moreover, the Arabians of those 
days were entirely destitute of anything of the kind, it is a 
legitimate inference that many domestic and social regulations 
and practices mentioned iu that law, should have been borrowed 
and observed by the Arabs, but, more especially, by the in- 
habitants of Yemen, where the law was enforced by the au- 
thority of their king, Zoo-!Navas, who, as above-stated, had 
embraced Judaism. 

We need liardly dwell, on this occasion, upon the tenets and 
doctrines which Judaism inculcates, as well as the ceremonies 
and usages observed by the professors of that faith, as they are 
all given in the Pentateuch, and as almost every one is more or 
less familiar with them; those which we wish particularly 
to point out vvill be mentioned on the occasion of our dwelling 
upon the connection that exists between Judaism and Islam. 


^ Christianity. 

It is certain that Christianity found its way into Arabia in the 
third century after Christ, when the disorders and abuses which 
had insensibly crept into the Eastern Church, and the persecu- 
tions to which those early Christians were subjected, compelled 
them to quit their native land, to find, if possible, an asylum 
elsewhere. Many Oriental as well as European historians, who 
are all indebted for their subject matter to Eastern writers, unani- 
mously represent this period as contemporaneous with the reign 
of Zoo-Navas, an opinion, however, with which we can by no 
means agree, since, according to our calculations (see Essay I., 
p. 44), Zoo-Navas flourished nearly six hundred years before 
the event now under consideration, and hence, also, we difier 
from those writers who represent Zoo-Navas to have persecuted 
the Christians. 

The first locality in which these refugee Christians settled was 
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Najran, whence it may be concluded that it was there where they 
had the most proselytes. These Christiana were of the Jacobite 
communion, a designation commonly given to the Oriental sect 
of Monophysites, although it is more strictly applicable to the 
Monophysites of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Chaldsca. The special 
name of Jacobite is derived from a Syrian monk, called Jacobus 
Baradsens, who, in the reign of the Greek Emperor Justinian, 
formed the Monophysite recusants of his country into a single 
sect or party. They believed that Christ has only one nature — 
a human nature become divine. 

Christian writers represent their religion as having made a 
very great progress among the Arabians, but we cannot concur 
with them in so tliinking, since we find that, with the exception 
of Majran, the inhabitants of which province had, for the most 
part, embraced Christianity, there were but very few persons 
belonging to the tribes of llymiar, Ghassan, Itabia, Taghlab, 
Bahru, Tonuch, Tay, Kodca, and Ilira who followed their ex- 
ample, and that, unlike the Jews, they converted to their faith 
no numerous or complete congregations. It is highly probable 
that it was through the instrumentality of these detached Chris- 
tian proselytes, that either the picture or the statue of Mary, 
holding the infant Jesus in her lap, was painted on the inside 
walls of the temple of the Kaaba, or placed therein. 

Such was the religious aspect of Arabia, and such were the 
divers religions that flourished there at one and the same time, 
and whose doctrines, tenets, rites, ceremonies, and customs must 
have been mixed up and blended together and practised by the 
Arabians in general, for it is hardly credible that those half 
savage and ignorant people could have been acute enough to 
have Weighed the comparative merit of so many religions, and 
to have appreciated the nice distinction separating them from 
one another. 

Under this- heavy incubus of religions was Arabia groaning 
'when Islam suddenly and unexpectedly appeared, and, to her 
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great astonishment and inexpressible delight, relieved her of her 
insufferable load, diffusing, at the same time, the light of truth 
throughout the whole length and breadth of Arabia ; so that 
Islam must have been to Arabia, if possible, more than a pro- 
vidential boon. From its very nature Islam was opposed to 
idolatry, for the former taught, inculcated, and enforced natural 
and eternal truths, while the latter, by keeping man in a state of 
ignorance, prepared him to become a slave, both morally and 
politically. Kor was that faith on better terms with atheism, 
for its very first and main principle is an implicit belief in the 
unity of that God, the very existence of whom Atheism denied. 
It was no very desperate struggle between Islam and the second 
of the two sects of Arabian deism, for the doctrines of this sect, 
plus the doctrine of rcvclationi, were very nearly identical with 
the main principles of Islam. With the revealed doctrines of 
Sabcauism Islam was entirely identical, but what it condemned 
in the former was the worship of the stars and heavenly in- 
telligences, and the erection of statues and ])agoda3 in com- 
memoration of, and Indicated to, such luminaries ns arc men- 
tioned above— a kind of idolatry into which the Sabeans Lad in 
the course of time insensibly relapsed. 

All the principles, doctrines, and dogmas of the religion 
preached by Abraham and the other Arabian prophets, and 
of Judaism, were not in the least opposed to those of Islam; 
but, on the contrary, the ])rinciples and the doctrines of Isiam 
were the counterpart of those of the religion of Abrniiam and 
other Arabian prophets, and of Judaism; the only difference 
between Islam and Judaism being, that the former acknowledged 
the prophetic mission of John the Baptist and Jesus Christ, and 
that it did not accept some of their wrong interpretations of the 
Scriptures. The principles of Islam were quite in harmony with 
those wholesome ones which Jesus Christ originally inculcated ; 
but to the principles, doctrines, dogmas, religious practices, rites, 
ceremonies,, and customs of the pseudo Christians contempo- 
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raneuas with Islam, they were entirely opposed and antagonistic; 
and in nothing did the two religions resemble each other except 
in a few detached and isolated precepts of morality. 

What then is Islam? It is nothing more nor less than a 
perfect combination of the revealed principles, doctrines, and 
dogmas of the Sabcan religion, completed and brought to their 
entire perfection ; of the religion of Abraham and other Arabian 
prophets, completed and perfected; of Judaism in their com- 
plete and perfect form, and of the principle of the unity of God, 
and those of morality originally inculcated and promulgated 
by Jesus Christ. We shall elucidate this answer of ours by 
some examples. 

The adoration of no other gods than God, and the destruction 
of idolatry are identical with the principle and practice incul- 
^ted in Judaism. “ Thou shalt have no other gods before me 
(Exod. XX. 3). And make no mention of the name of other 
gods, neither let it be beard out of tby month” (Exod. xxiii. 13). 
“ Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any like- 
ness of anything that is in heaven above or that is in the earth 
beneath, or that is in the water under the earth ; thou shalt not 
bow down thyself to them, nor serve them ” (Exod. xx. 4, 5). 
“ Turn ye not unto idols, nor make to yourselves molten gods, 
I am the Lord your God ” (Lev. xix. 4). “ Ye shall make you 
no idols nor graven image, neither rear you up a standing 
image, neither shall ye set up any image of stone to bow down 
unto it" (Lev. xxvi. 1). “ Thou shalt not bow down to their 
gods, nor serve them, nor do after their works : but thou shalt 
utterly overthrow them and quite break down their images” 
(Exod. xxiii. 24). 

The best and the principal precepts of Judaism are the follow- 
ing, which are also maintained and taught by Islam. ” Honour 
thy ihther and thy mother. . . . Thou shalt not kill. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not* steal. Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbour. Thou shalt not 
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coyet thy Deighbour’s house " (Exod. xx. 12-17). The times for 
prayers fixed by Islam, and which are seven, five, or three,* 
are, to a great extent similar to those of Sabeanism and Judaism. 

The method of performing prayers mnch resembles that 
laid down in the Sabean and Jewish faiths. Besides the puri- 
fication of the soul at the time of prayer (this being the sole 
purpose for which prayer was instituted), and the outward purifi- 
cation of body, clothes, etc., inculcated by Islam, very much 
resemble the like observances of Jews and Sabeans. '* And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Qo unto the people aud sanctify them 
to-day and to-morrow, and let them wash their clothes” (Exod. 
xix. 10). “ Aud Moses brought Aaron and his sons and washed 
them with water ” (Levit. viii. 6). The only innovation intro- 
duced by Islam, in connection with matters of religion, and 
which is not found in any other creed, is the substitution of 
Adm, or human voice for the Jewish trumpet and the Christian 
church bells. Begarding this novelty a Christian author writes 
as follows : “ These several times of prayer,” says he, “ are 
announced by the Mheddins from the minarets or Madnehs 
of the mosque. Their chant, sung to a very simple but solemn 
melody, sounds harmoniously but sonorously, down the height 
of the mosque, through the mid-day din and roar of the eities, 
but its impression is one of the most strikingly poetical, in 
the stillness of night, so much so, that even many Europeans 
cannot help congratulating the Prophet on his preferring the 


^ The names of the seven prayers and the different times for their performance 
are: (1.) Fa jar dawn, or the last hour of the night before sunrise; (2.) 

Dohah Day-break, or between sunrise and noon; (3.) Zohr 

mid-day 7 (4.) Asr between the Zohar time and the sunset; (5.) Magbiib 
after the sunset; (0.) Isha after the departure of twilight; 

M •• 

and (7.) Tahajjud ^fter midnight. The seventh and second are not Fordz 

(absolutely imperative), while tho rest of them are such. It is aUowod to perform 
the second and tho third together os well as the fourth and the fifth together. In 
this case there are five prayers and three times. 
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haman voice to cither the Jewish trompet-call of the time of the 
Temple, or the Christian church bells.” 

All the sacrifices that are allowed by Islam resemble those of 
Judaism, or, in other words, these sacrifices are, as it were, 
selections made by the former from a great number of those 
which are allowed in Judaism.* 

Fasts, again, are likewise similar to those in Judaism and 
Babeanism, and resemble much more the latter than the formier. 

The prohibiting men from doing any secular work on the 
Sabbath Day during the time set apart for prayer and other 
religious observances, is identical with the same custom of the 
chosen people ; but from the time of Abraham, Friday was the 
day observed by the Arabians as their Sabbath. 

Circumcision is the same as was practised by the Jews and the 
followers of Abraham. Marriage and divorce are nearly the 
same as are practised in other revealed religions. “ When 
a man hath taken a wife and married her and it come to pass 
that she find no favour in his eyes, because he hath found 
some uncleanness in her: then let him write her a bill of 
divorcement, and give it in her hand, and send her out of his 
house” (Dent. xxiv. 1). 

The laws respecting the lawfulness or unlawfulness of certain 
women for marriage are similar, in many respects, to those of 
Judaism. 

The prohibition of unclean and polluted men and women from 
entering a mosque or from touching the Koran, etc., are very 
similar to the provisions of Judaism to meet the like cases, with 
this difference, that in Islam the prohibition is less strict than in 
Judaism. 

The prohibition from eating swine’s flesh is the same as that 
in force among the Israelites. “And the swine, though he 
divide the hoof, and be cloven-footed, yet he cheweth not the 
cud ; he is unclean to you ” (Lev. xi. 7). 

The laws reg^ting the lawfulness or unlawfulness of animals 

2 / 
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for food, and the prohibition to eat aninaalg who have died a 
natural-death, resemble the like injunctions of the Mosaic Code. 

The abstinence from taking wine and other spirituous liquors 
also resembles the Jewish practice — "Do not «lrinlr wine nor 
strong drink ” (Lev. z. 9). 

Penalties assigned by Islam, for various crimes and offences, 
are also, to a great extent, like those of Jui^sm. Bastinado 
and stoning (according to those lawyers who believe that the 
practice is allowed in Islam) of men for adultery, fornication, 
or incest, are provisions having great affinity to similar ones 
among the Jews. The punishment of death assigned to a Mos- 
lem for becoming a renegade (but according to those lawyers 
only who believe this practice to be a crime), also resembles a 
like practice enforced by Judaism— “And he that blasphemeth 
the name of the Lord, he shall surely be put to death, and all the 
congi^ation shall certainly stone him” (Lev. xxiv. 16). 

Islam is represented^to have borrowed the idea and conviction 
of angels firom the Talmud, of good and evil genii from the 
Midrash and the Talmud, of the state of body and soul after 
death from the Jews, of paradise and hell firom Judaism and 
Christianity, of the signs of the approach of the last day and 
the day of resurrection from the Midrash and the Talmud. We 
are, howev^, of opinion that, in the first place, many of the 
above-named circumstances do not belong to Islam, and, secondly, 
that those which do have any connection with that religion are 
not at all borrowed, excepjing only their names, firom any of the 
above-named sources, inasmuch as the description of these cir- 
cumstances, as given by Islam, entirely differs firom that furnished 
in the above-mentioned books and faiths. 

The limits of this Essay will not allow us to dwdl upon these 
matters at length, and to discriminate those which bdong to Idam 
from those which do not, as well as to give a full explanation of 
the latter ; we shall, therefore, conclude the subject by asserting 
that, taking it for granted that all the abovenamed dreumstanees 
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belong to lelam, which is, indeed, the prevailing belief of Mo- 
hammedans in general, in that case they hear the same re- 
semblance to the similar circumstances contained in Judaism as 
do those other principles of Islam which we have above compared 
with the corresponding ones of Judaism. 

Islam borrowed nothing from Christianity, except the follow- 
ing two doctrines (1.) "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind,” 
Matt. xxii. 37 ; (2.) “And as ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye also to them likewise,” Luke vi. 31. 

At this point of our description, a reflection might naturally 
suggest itself to the inquisitive and inquiring mind, which is, 
that, in this case, Islam is nothing more than a collection of 
principles and precepts culled here and there, and that it has 
nothing it can call its own; but it will be evident to every 
reflecting reader that this resemblance of the principles and 
doctrines of Islam to those of other revealed religions is the 
greatest proof of its being divine and inspired. All things that 
proceed from one infinite perfection must be of one nature, and 
perfect of their kind. As it is impossible for God to create 
his own rival and equal, as it is impossible for Him to exclude 
any created object from bis all-pervading will and domination, 
so is it impossible that two difierent principles should proceed 
from Him, for the purpose of efiecting one object. Mussulmans 
shoiild ever remain grateful to Mohammed, who confirmed the 
true mission of all the prophets from the creation of the world up 
to his time, who brought all the revealed religions of the earth 
to perfection, and who threw open to his faithful followers tl|e 
everlasting gates of eternal and ineisble light. 
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ESSAY 

ON TBI QVXSTION 

WHETHER ISLAM HAS BEEN BENEFICIAL OR 
INJURIOUS TO HUMAN SOCIETY IN GENERAL, 

AND TO THK 

MOSAIC AND CHRISTIAN DISPENSATIONS. 


Tub subject upon which we are now about to treat, is one 
which, from its very nature, requires, in order to command 
attention and awaken interest, to be approached in a spirit 
equally free from illiborality, prejudice, and acrimony ; and as 
the tone of our observations will therefore be conciliatory, we 
trust that, at least, if we fail to convince, we shall not offend. 
Our subject matter will be divided into four sections. 

Sbction I . — On tlie Advantages derived by Human Society in 
general from Islam. 

Conscientiously disposed as we ourselves may be to treat 
the subject impartially, it is with the more regret we say 
that Christian writers invariably regard everything relative to 
Islam with so much suspicion, as to afford us very little hope 
that our present remarks will not be viewed through the same 
offensive medium. On this account, therefore, we shall content 
ourselves here with mentioning those advantages and benefits 
for which Christians themselves acknowledge human society 
is indebted to Islam. The following remark, coming as it does 
from Sir Wm. Muir, is the more valuable, as being the deposi- 

iv 
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tion of by no means a willing witness : And what have been 
the effects,” asks that author, “of the system which, estab* 
lished by such instrumentality, Mahomet has left behind him ? 
Wo may freely concede that it banished, for ever, many of the 
darker elements of superstition which had, for ages, shrouded the 
Peninsula. Idolatry vanished before the battle-cry of Islam:* 
the doctrine of the unity and infinite perfections of God, and 
of a special, all pervading Providence, became a living principle 
in the hearts and lives of the followers of Mahomet, even as 
it had in his own. An absolute surrender and submission to 
the divine will (the very name of Islam), was demanded as the 
first requirement of the religion. Nor are social virtues want- 
ing. Brotherly love is inculcated within the circle of the faith.® 
Orphans are to be protected, and slaves treated with con- 
sideration.® Intoxicating drinks are prohibited, and Mahome- 
tanism may boast of a degree of temperance unknown in any 
other creed.”* 

When dwelling upon the subject of Mohammed’s “merit 
towards his country,” the celebrated historian Gibbon remarks 
as follows : “His beneficial or pernicious infiuence on the public 
happiness is the last consideration in the character of Mahomet. 
The most bitter or most bigoted of his Christian or Jewish foes 
will surely allow that be assumed a false commission to in- 


1 Islam entirely rooted out idolatry from Arabia, and brought home to nil other 
creeds that were at that timo provalcut in the world, the notion that idolatry was a 
grave sin. 

* Not only ** within the circle of the faith ; ” but to all beings, whose hearts, to 
nse the phrase of the Undoes, ** arc fresh with life.” 

3 Virtually speaking, Islam almost abolished slavery, for in no easo is it allowed, 
except in that of war captives, and that also with the benevolent intention of 
saving their lives. Persons who give them their liberty are entitled to the highest 
degree of reward ; those who ransom their lives stand next in the order of meri- 
toriottsnesB ; and those who keep them as slaves must maintain them in the same 
style of living as they do themselves. 

* To these excellent injunctions Sir William might have added, the prohibition 
of all games of chan<;o ; the abstaining from the use of indocent words and expres- 
sions i love and reverence for parents ; compulsory alms ; and kind treatment of 
animals, oto. 
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eulcate a salutary doctrine, less perfect only than their own. 
He piously supposed, as the basis of his religion, the truth and 
sanctity of thdr prior revelations, the virtues and miracles 
of their founders. The idols of Arabia were broken before the 
throne of God ; the blood of human victims was expiated by 
prayer, and fasting, and alms, the laudable or innocent arts 
of devotion ; and his rewards and punishments of a future life 
were painted by the images most congenial to an ignorant 
and carnal generation. Mahomet was, perhaps, incapable of 
dictating a moral and political system for the use of his country- 
men : hut he breathed among the faithful a spirit of charity and 
friendship; recommended the practice of social virtues; and 
checked by his laws and precepts the thirst of revenge, and the 
oppression of widows and orphans. The hostile tribes were 
united in faith and obedience, and the valour which had been 
idly spent in domestic quarrels was vigorously directed against 
a foreign enemy.” 

Mr. Davenport, in his admirable "Apology for Mohammed 
and the Koran,” observes os follows : " It is a monstrous error 
to suppose, as some have done, and others still do, that the faith 
taught by the Koran was propagated by the sword alone, for 
it will be readily admitted, by all unprejudiced miuds, that Mo- 
hammed's religion — by which prayers and alms were substi- 
tuted for the blood of human victims, and which, instead of 
hostility and perpetual feuds, breathed a spirit of benevolence 
and of the social virtues, and must, therefore, have had an im- 
portant influence upon civilization — was a real blessing to 
the Eastern world, and, consequently, could not have needed 
exclusively the sanguinary means so unsparingly and so un- 
scrupulonsly used by Moses for the extirpation of idolatry. 

" How idle and ridiculous was it, therefore, to bestow nothing 
but insolent opprobrium and ignorant declamation upon one of 
the most powerful instruments which the hand of Providence 
has raised up to influence the opinions and doctrines of mankind 
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through a long succeasion of ages. The whole subject, whether 
viewed with relation to the extraordinary rise and progress, 
either of the founder personally, or of the system itself, cannot 
be otherwise than one of the deepest interest, nor can there 
be any doubt but that, of those who have investigated and con- 
sidered the comparative merits of Mohammedanism and Christi- 
anity, there arc few who have not at times felt confounded 
at the survey, and been compelled not only to admit that even 
the former must have been ordained for many wise and benefi- 
cent purposes, but even to confide in its instrumentality in the 
production, at least, of much eventual good.” The same author 
goes on to remark that “ the first revivers of philosophy and 
the sciences, the link, as they have been termed, between 
ancient and modern literature, were, moat undoubtedly, accord- 
ing to every species of testimony, the Saracens of Asia and the 
Moors of Spain, under the Abasside and Oinmiade Caliphs. 
Ijettcrs which originally came to Europe from the East were 
brought thither, a second time, by the genius of Mohammedan- 
ism. It is well known that arts and sciences flourished among 
the Arabians for almost six hundred years; whilst among us rude 
barbarism reigned, and literature became almost extinct.” . . . 
“ And again, ‘ It must be owned, that all the knowledge, 
whether of physic, astronomy, philosophy, or mathematics, 
which flourished in Europe from the tenth century, was ori- 
ginally derived from the Arabian schools ; and that the Spanish 
'Saracens, in a more particular manner, may be looked upon as 
the fathers of European philosophy.’ ” “ But to resume,” says 
the same author, “ Europe is still farther indebted to Moham- 
medanism ; for, not to mention that to the straggles daring the 
Crusades we mainly owe the abolition of the onerous parts of 
the feudal system, and the destruction of those aristocratic 
despotisms on the ruins of which arose the proudest bulwark of 
our liberties, Europe is to be reminded that she is indebted 
to the followers of Mohammed, as the link which connects 
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ancient and modem literature, for the preservation, daring a 
long reign of Western darkness, of the works of many of the 
Greek philosophers, and for the cnltivation of some of the 
most important branches of science, mathematics, medicine, 
etc., which are highly indebted to their labours.” 

The writer of an excellent article upon Mohammedanism in 
Gbamhers’s Cyclopsedia, observes as follows : 

" That part of Islam, however, which has undergone the least 
changes . . . in the coarse of time, and which most dis* 
tincUy reveals the mind of its author, is also its most com- 
plete and its most shining part — we mean the ethics of the 
Koran. Injustice, falsehood, pride, revengefulness, calumny, 
mockery, avarice, prodigality, debauchery, mistrast, and sus- 
picion are inveighed against as ungodly and wicked ; while 
benevolence, liberality, modesty, forbearance, patience and en- 
durance, frugality, sincerity, straightforwardness, decency, love 
of peace and truth, and, above all, trasting in God and submit- 
ting to His will, are considered as the pillars of true piety and 
the principal signs of a true believer.” 

The same writer goes on to remark as follows : — 

" We cannot consider in this place what Islam has done for 
the canse of all humanity, or, more exactly, what was its precise 
share in the development of science and art in Europe. Eroadly 
speaking, the Mohammedans may be said to have been the en- 
lightened teachers of barbarous Europe, from the ninth to the 
thirteenth century. It is from the glorious days of Abbaside 
rulers that the real renaissance of Greek spirit and Greek culture 
is to be dated. Classical literature would have been irredeemably 
lost had it not been for the home it found in the schools of the 
‘ unbelievers ' of the ' dark ages.’ Arabic philosophy, medicine, 
natural history, geography, history, grammar, rhetoric, and the 
'golden art of poetry,’ schooled by the old Hellenic masters, 
brought forth an abundant harvest of works, many of which will 
live and teach as long as there will be generations to be taught.” 



The winter of an Essay, enBtled "Islam as a Political System,” ’ 
inserted in the " East and the West,” enumerates in the following 
passage the advantages that human society derived from Islam : 

Islam put an end to infanticide, then prevalent in the snr> 
rounding countries. Ohristianity might have equally opposed, 
hut was not equally successful. It put an end to davery, the 
adscnption to the soil. It gave equality of political rights, and 
administered even-handed justice, not only to those who pro- 
fessed its religion, but to those who were conquered by its arms. 
It reduced taxation, the sole tribute to the State, consisting of 
the tenth. It freed commerce from all charges and impedi- 
ments; it freed the professors of other faiths from all forced con- 
tributions to their church or their clergy, and from all religious 
contributions whatever to the dominant creed. It communicated 
all the privileges of the conquering class to those of the con- 
quered who conformed to its religion, and all the protection of 
citizenship to those who did not. It secured property, abolished 
usury, and the private revenge of blood. It inculcated cleanli- 
ness and sobriety; it did not inculcate them only, but it produced 
and established them. It put an end to licentiousness, and as- 
sociated with charity to the poor the forms of respect for all.” 

"The results produced by Islam,” continues the same writer, 
"seem too vast, too profound, too permanent, to allow us to 
believe that the human mind could anticipate them, far less 
adjust the scheme; thence the disposition to take refuge in 
chance, or providential design, instead of applying to it the 
process of reasoning by yrhich we estimate the effects of the 
laws of Solon or the triumphs of Timoleon. Nevertheless, this 
scheme was framed by a single man, who filled with his own 
spirit those who were in immediate contact with him, and 
impressed a whole people with the profonndest veneration of 
which man ever was the object. The system of laws and morals 
which he formed agreed equally with the highest development 
as with the lowest level of society, which, during tot centuries, 
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passing from race to race, made every people by whom it was 
received superior to, and triumphant over, the nations and 
empires with which they came in contact.” 

Thomas Carlyle, in his ” Lectures on Heroes,” remarks on 
the subject under consideration, as follows : ”To the Arab nation 
it (Islam) was as a birth from darkness into light; Arabiiy first 
became alive by moans of it. A poor shepherd pc,Qple, roaming 
unnoticed in its deserts since the creation of the world : a Hero- 
Prophet was sent down to them with a word they could believe : 
see, the unnoticed becomes world-notable, the small has grown 
world-great ; within one century afterwards Arabia is at Granada 
on this hand and at Delhi on that; — glancing in valour and 
splendour and the light of genius, Arabia shines through long 
ages over a great section of the world. Belief is great, life- 
giving. The history of a nation becomes fruitful, soul-elevating, 
great, so soon as it believes. These Arabs, the man Mahomet, 
and that one century, — is it not as if a spark had fallen, one 
spark, on a world of what seemed black unnoticeable sand ; but 
lo I the sand proves explosive powder, blazes heaven-high, from 
Delhi to Granada!” 


Section II . — Refutation of the Opinion that Islam has been 
Injurious to Human Society. 

Sir Wm. Muir states that, setting aside considerations of 
minor import, three radical evils fiow from the faith. . . . 

First: Polygamy, Divorce, and Slavei^' are maintained and 
perpetuated ; — striking, as they do, at the root of public morals, 
poisoning public life and disorganizing society. Second : Free- 
dom of judgment in religion is crushed and annihUated. Tolera- 
tion is unknown. Third : A barrier has been interposed against 
the reception of Christianity.” We shall consider every one of 
these evils singly and separately. 

It is a great to suppose that by Islam polygamy is 
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made compulsory upon its followers, on the contrary, the general 
practice of it is not even recommended, the privileged use of it 
being reserved for such as for physical reasons may stand in need 
of it, but in the absence of such an excuse the indulgence in it 
is wholly contrary to the virtues and morality taught by Islam. 

Unfortunately, however, no small impediment is thrown in the 
way of a calm and candid investigation of the subject by the 
antagonism which exists between the manners, customs, and 
modes of thought of one nation and those of another. Thus, 
the very word polygamy suggests to Christians ideas so 
offensive that they enter upon any discussion respecting the 
practice with minds almost predetermined to find in it nothing 
hot an unmitigated evil, and without inquiring how far it may 
be justified by the requirements of climate, the comparative 
number of the sexes, and by various physiological and social 
reasons. 

We propose to consider this subject from three points of view, 
namely. Nature, Society, and Religion. 

For the doe considerdtion of the first point, it will be neces- 
sary to ascertain, if possible, what has been the will or in- 
tention of the Creator of all living creatures as regards this 
subject, or, in other words, whether lie intended man to bo 
universally polygamistic or not. Now this His intention, can, 
we apprehend, be read clearly and indisputably in all the works 
of nature, for it is evidently impossible that Ilis will should be 
at variance with the productions of it ; and, accordingly, from 
the unerring manifestations of nature we learn that such beings 
as are intended by their Creator to be monogamistic invariably 
bring forth their young, in pairs, one of the two being a male 
and the other a female. Those, on the other hand, that are in- 
tended to be polygamistic are delivered of one or more, no 
relative proportion of sex being observed. According to this 
law of nature man falls under the second head ; but as, by his 
position, and by the rare and precious endowment of reason, he 
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is raised far above all other sentient beings, so is he reqnired to 
nse all those powers, rights, and privileges bestowed upon him 
by nature in common with the other beings around him, with 
caution, and in harmony with his physical, social, and political 
liabilities, as well as with the laws of hygiene and the influences 
of the climate in which he lives. 

Secondly : Man is, by his very nature, a social being ; and 
therefore, as God saw “ it was not good for man to be alone," 
he made “ a help for him," which is woman — one who was 
destined to share with him the cares and the amenities, the 
sorrows and pleasures, of life; to increase his happiness and 
diminish his afiliction by her tender sympathy — one, lastly, 
who was to contribute, with himself, to carry out that great, 
that all-important command, " Increase and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth.” When, however, from whatever cause, this 
helpmate fails to perform her natural duty, some remedy must 
surely have been appointed by the All-wise Creator to meet the 
. exigency, and that remedy is polygamy — that is, the act of a 
man’s marrying cither more than one wife at one and the same 
time, or after divorcing the former one. The latter privilege is 
allowed to the wife in the event of the husband’s incompetency, 
with this reasonable diflcrence only, that man can have recourse 
to his remedy when he so wills, while the wife must first obtain 
a legal authorization for the act. 

If this remedy, whose necessity we have proved both by 
natural and social laws — the tendency of both which descriptions 
of laws is pretty nearly the same — had been denied to man. 
society would have greatly suffered thereby, since man woulci 
have been led, in consequence, to commit vices and crimes of 
the deepest dye. 

Again, in order to prevent persons from running into excess — 
which is at all times bad, and sometimes dangerous — and to 
render it certain that the person so having recourse to polygamy 
was impelled hy a real necessity, many stringent restrictions and 
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binding regulations have been established, such as the observance 
of perfect equality of rights and privileges, love and affection, 
among all wives, etc., etc. These restrictions and regulations 
materially serve to prevent truly pious and religious persons 
from indulging in polygamy, for they almost immediately dis- 
cover that the availing themselves of this privilege, without 
fulfilling its conditions and observing its regulations, which are 
BO strict as to be cxtcmcly difficult to be complied with, is in- 
compatible with tiie due and ftiitliful discharge of their religious 
duties. No doubt the institution of polygamy affords many 
facilities to the libertine, as well as to all whose sole object in 
life is the unrestrained gratification of their animal appetites ; 
but for this abuse of a beneficial institution they Avill be amenable 
to the Great Searcher of the human heart, who will, most 
assuredly, mete out to them the punishment due to their 
offence. 

We cannot allow to pass unnoticed the remarks of Mr. 
Higgins, and, after hiip, those of Mr. Davenport, in favour of 
polygamy. It is to be regretted that both these gentlemen 
should have viewed polygamy from one point of view only — 
namely, a physiological one — whereas our religion has granted 
this liberty, not only from physiological considerations, but, as 
we have above stated, to afford a remedy for the embitterments 
of conjugal life. Mr. Davenport says : — " With respect to the 
physiological reasons for polygamy, it has been observed by^the 
celebrated Montesquieu that women, in hot countries, are 
marriageable at eight, nine, or ten years of age; — thus, in 
those countries, infancy and marriage almost always go to- 
gether. They arc old at twenty. ... It is, there'bre, extremely 
natural that in these places a man, when no law opposes it, 
should leave one wife to take another, and that polygamy should 
be introduced." 

Mr. Higgins writes tliat " Biologists and natural philosophers 
have found otlicr reasons which might serve as some apology 
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fbf this allowance (polygamy), whicli will not apply to cs cold- 
blooded, frog-like animals of Northern climates, though they may 
be applicable to the descendants of Ishmael, natives of the scorch- 
ing sands of the desert.” Agaip, he says, " 1 find it asserted 
in the Oriental collections of Sir W. Ooseley, page 108, that 
'the warm regions of Asia make a difference between the sexes 
not known to the climates of Europe, where the decay of each 
is mutual and gradual ; whereas in Asia it is given to man 
alone to arrive at a green old age.’ If this he true, it goes far 
to excuse Mohammed in allowing a plurality of wi'^cs, and it 
sufficiently accounts for the fact i^t Jesus never expressly 
declared himself upon this subject, but left it to the regulation 
of the governments of countries, as it was evident that what 
would be proper for Asia would be improper for Europe.” Nor 
should we be justified in leaving out from our impartial consider- 
ation the deplorable morals that were in general practice shortly 
previous to the advent of Mohammed. Persia stood foremost in 
the corruptness of her morals. The laws of marriage were set 
aside. Bespect and regard to relationship, however close or 
distant, were not at all observed. A mother was as lawful to 
her son as a daughter to her father, or a sister to her brother ; 
in fact, they may justly be compared to a flock of animals, 
which are guided by no law whatever. When we turn our 
attention to a little north-west of Persia, a locality mostly inha- 
bited by Jews, we find that polygamy was a general practice, 
without any restrictions. Arabia, again, affords us a perfbet 
combination of the customs of the Persians and the Jews, 
where there vros no end to the number of wives, and where 
no law guided the people in their choice. All women, with- 
out any distinction of rank, age, or relation, served alike to 
the bmtal appetites of the male sex. When we look upon 
the Christianity of that age — ^if it can be called Ghristiani^ 
at all — we see many of her professors pursuing a course 
diametrically opposite to the above-mentioned one; we mean 
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tbe somewhat genend pracGce of celibacy. In short, it was 
amidst this mental and intellectual darkness, and the corrnptions 
and depravity of the manners and morals which enveloped the 
world on all sides, that Mohammed’s genius codified a law, so 
perfect in its nature, so consistent with reason and propriety, so 
conducive to the health and prosperity of socie^, and so bene- 
ficial to the matrimonial existence of both the parties interested. 

Thirdly : When the subject is considered from a religious 
point of view, we find that polygamy is nowhere prohibited in 
Judaism and Christianity, which at present are, besides Islam, 
the only two inspired religions in the world. For the support 
of our assertion we shall quote the remarks of a few eminent 
Christian authors in favour of polygamy. Higgins states 
that “because Mohammed, following the example of the legis- 
lator of the oldest ceremonial religion west of the Euphrates, 
and, as all Christians maintain, of the world — Moses — allowed 
his people, the descendants of Ishmael, the son of the father 
of the faithful, a plurality of wives, he has been constantly 
abused by Christians, to use their own words, for pandering 
to the hose possums of hs followers. But why the allow- 
ance of a plurality of wives should be visited with such very 
harsh censure, I do not know. Surely the example of Solo- 
mon, and David — the mm after Gods own hart, which He 
had found to fvXfX His law — ^migbt plead for a little mercy, 
more especially as Jesus qowhere expressly forbids, in any one 
of the twenty Gospels which were written by some or other of 
the multitude of the sects of his followers, to record his com- 
mands.” Davenport states:— “As to the lawfulness. of poly- 
gamy, it will be seen, by referring to the following passages in 
Scripture, that it was not only approved, but even blessed, by 
Jehovah himself— Gen. xxx. 22; Exodus xxi. 11; Deut. xvii. 
17 ; 1 Sam. iv. 1, 2, 11, 20 ; 1 Sam. xxv. 42, 43 ; 2 Sam. 
zii. 8; 2 Sam. v. 12; Judges viii. 30; Judges z. 4; Judges 
zii. 9, 14.” 
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Bat the most distinguished and talented defender of polygamy 
was the celebrated John Milton, who, after quoting numberless 
passages from the Bible in defence of the practice, says: — 
Moreover God, in an allegorical fiction (Ezekiel), represents 
himself as having espoused two wives, Aholah and Aholiah — a 
mode of speaking which Jehovah would by no means have 
employed, especially at 'such length, even in a parable, nor, 
indeed, have taken upon himself such a character at all, if the 
practice which it implied had been, intrinsically, dishonourable or 
shameful. On what ground, then, can a practice be considered 
so dishonourable or shameful which is prohibited to no one, 
even under the Gospel; for that dispensation annals none of 
the merely civil regulations which existed previously to its intro- 
duction.” . . . “ Lastly,” continues Milton, “ I argue as follows, 
from Hebrews xiii. 4 : Polygamy is either marriage, fornication, 
or adultery. The Apostle recognizes no fourth state. Reverence 
for so many patriarchs who were polygamists will, I trust, deter 
every one from considering it as fornication or adultery; for 
‘whoremongers and adulterers God will judge’; whereas the 
patriarchs were the objects of His special favour, as He himself 
witnesses. If, then, polygamy be marriage, properly so called, 
it is also lawful and honourable. According to the same Apostle, 
‘ Marriage is honourable in all, and the bed nndefiled.’ ” 

The subject of Polygamy has been considered from three 
different points of view — Nature, Society, and Religion ; but as 
it is not necessary to consider Divorce with regard to the first of 
the above subjects, it will be discussed only in connection with 
the other two. 

Considering the universality of the institution of marriage 
among all nations, both ancient and modem, and its general 
recognition as the basis of man’s individual and social happi- 
ness, whatever tends to lessen its inffuence must ever be re- 
garded as a serious evil. 
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Hence the Church of Rome has thrown around marriage the 
halo of sanctity by making it one of her Seven Sacraments, as 
the best means of its defence ; while Protestant England, with 
the like view, made a decree for divorce— only attainable by a 
very expensive appeal to the House of Lords — an arrangement 
which lasted till the year 1850, when a new Court of Justice 
was created to take cognizance of all cases of divorce, and 
determine their merits by the verdict of a Jury. 

Generally speaking, divorce is the greatest of enemies to 
society, by diminishing the respect due to marriage, and de- 
stroying man’s confidence in woman’s fidelity. It cannot, 
however, be denied that divorce has also its advantages: it 
releases either the husband or the wife, whose incompatibility 
of disposition, violence of temper, or frailly, embittered the life 
of both. But, while being thus a benefit to the individual, 
divorce is not the less injurious to society by the scenes of 
immorality too often blazoned before the public, and also by the 
injurious edect which the separation of their parents must have 
upon the children of tlie parlies. Such being the evils which 
follow in the train of divorce, the having recourse to it as a 
remedy can only be justified when its non-adoption would 
cause miseries still more unbearable, cares and anxieties still 
more annoying, and daily increasing animosities and mutual 
recriminations. 

Our Prophet neither underrated nor overvalued divorce. He 
constantly pointed out to his followers how opposed it was to 
the best interests of society ; he always expatiated upon the 
evils which flowed from it, and ever exhorted his disciples to 
treat women with respect and kindness, and to bear patiently 
their violence and ill-temper; and he always spoke of those 
who availed themselves of divorce in a severe and disparaging 
manner ; so that many a person was led into the mistake that 
they who had recourse to divorce, and they who shed human 
blood, were gnilty of crimes of equal atrocity. Notwith- 



standing, however, Mohammed’s rooted antipathy to divorce, 
he gave it the importance and consideration it justly claimed 
and merited. He allowed it under circumstances when it could 
not fail to prove a valuable boon ; when it either entirely re- 
moved, or at least greatly alleviated, the cares, troubles, and 
embittermcnts of wedded life ; and when, if not taken advantage 
of, society would suffer still more than it already did. In such 
cases divorce is far from being a disadvantage to society ; it is, 
on the contrary, a blessing and an efficient means of bettering 
the social condition. Mohammed did not restrict himself to 
merely allowing divorce to bo adopted under certain circum- 
stances; he permitted to divorced parties three several distinct and 
separate periods within which they might endeavour to become 
reconciled and renew their conjugal interccurse ; but should 
all their attempts to become reconciled prove unsuccessful, then 
the third period, in which the final separation was declared to 
have arrived, supervened. 

Mahmood, son of Walecd, narrates a tradition that the 
Prophet was apprised of a certain individual who had given to 
his wife these three separate notices of divorce at one and the 
same time, and that then the Prophet, becoming exceedingly 
wrath, addressed the party thus : “ Barest thou thus trifle with 
the commands of God, and that even in my presence ?" Ob- 
serving that the Prophet was greatly excited and angry, a 
person, approaching him, asked, '' Shall I go and slay the 
offender?” for by the wrath of the Prophet he was erroneously 
led to suppose that the crime committed was grave enough to 
merit that severe punishment.” 

In like manner the Prophet had said that "a woman who 
demands divorce without strong and unavoidable necessity, will 
ever remain a stranger to the fragrance of Paradise.” 

The reader will find all these traditions expressly mentioned 
in Mishkat, in the chapter appropriated to “ Divorce.” 

Now, it will be evident to every reflecting reader that the 
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indulgence of divorce allowed by Islam, under such circnm- 
stances as those above specified, is not in the least repugnant to 
the laws of society, but, on the contrary, is greatly conducive to 
its health, prosperity, and welfiu^ 

Contemplating the subject from a religious point of view, we 
find that in Judaism, divorce is allowed in all cases and under 
all circumstances, and that even Christians admit its propriety 
and lawfulness in one instance; but John Milton has almost 
exhausted the subject by his able and learned treatment of it ; 
and we cannot resist the temptation of quoting the following 
passage from his work, entitled "A Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine ” 

Marriage, by its definition, is a union of ihe most intimate 
nature, but not indissoluble or indivisible, as some contend, on 
the ground of its being subjoined. Matt, xix, S, they two shall 
be one fiesh. These words, properly considered, do not imply 
that marriage is absolutely indissoluble, but only that it ought 
not to be lightly dissolved. For it is upon the institution itself 
and the due observance of all its parts, that what follows re- 
specting the indissolubility of marriage depends, whether the 
words be considered in the light of a command, or of a natural 
consequence. Hence it is said, /or thx'i cause shall a man leave 
father and mother . . . and they two shall be one flesh; that 
is to say, if, according to the nature of the institution, as laid 
down in the preceding verses, Qen. ii. 18-UO, the wife be an 
help-meet for the husband; or, in other words, if good-will, 
love, help, comfort, fidelity remain unshaken on both sides, 
which, according to universal acknowledgment, is the essential 
form of marriage. But if the essential form be dissolved, it 
follows that the marriage itself is virtually dissolved. 

" Great stress, however, is laid upon an expression in the next 
verse — what Qod hath joined together^ let mt man put asunder. 
What it is that Qod hath joined together the institution of 
Dxarriage itself declares. God has only joined what admits of 
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union, what is suitable, what is good, what is honourable ; he 
has not made provision for unnatural and monst*'ou3 associations, 
pregnant only with dishonour, with misery, with hatred, and 
with calamity. It is not God who forms such unions, but 
violence, or rashness, or error, or the influence of some evil 
genius. Why, then, should it be unlawful to deliver ourselves 
from so pressing an intestine evil ? Further, our doctrine does 
not separate those whom God has joined together in the spirit 
of his sacred institution, but only those whom God has himself 
separated by the authority of his equally sacred law ; an au- 
thority which ought to have the same force with us now as with 
His people of old. As to Christian perfection, the promotion of 
which is urged by some as an argument for the indissolubility 
of marriage, that perfection is not to be forced upon us by com- 
pulsion and penal laws, but must be produced, if at all, by ex- 
hortation and Christian admonition. Then only can man be 
properly said to dissolve a marriage lawfully contracted, when, 
adding to the Divine ordinance what the ordinance itself docs 
not contain, he separates under pretence of religion whomsoever 
it suits his purpose. For it ought to be remembered that God, 
in His just and pure and holy law, has not only permitted divorce 
on a variety of grounds, but has even ratified it in some cases, and 
enjoined it in others, under the severest penalties. — Es. xxi. 4, 
10, 11; Deut. xxi. 14, x.\iv. 1; Ezra x. 3; Nehem. xiii. 23, 30. 

“ The third passage is Deut. xxiv. 1 : When a man hath inhen 
a wife, and married her, and it come to pass that she find no faroiir 
m his eyes, because he hath found some uncleanness in her, then let 
him write her a bill of divorcement, amt give it in her hand, and 
send her out of his house. There is no room here for the charge 
of hardness of heart, supposing the cause alleged to be a true 
and not a fictitious one. For since, as is evident from the in- 
stitution itself, God gave a wife to man at the beginning to the 
intent that she should be his help and solace and delight, if, as 
often happens, she should eventually prove to be rather a source 
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of sorrow, of disgrace, of ruin, of torment, of calamity, why 
should we think that we are displeasing God by divorcing such 
a one ? I should attribute hardness of heart rather to him who 
retained her, than to him who sent her away under such cir- 
cumstances ; and not 1 alone, but Solomon himself, or, rather, 
the Spirit of God itself speaking by the mouth of Solomon — 
Prov. XXX. SI, 23 : For three things the earth is disquieted, and for 
four tehieh it cannot bear ; for an odious woman when she is married. 
On the contrary, Eccles. ix. 9 : Live jogfuUy with the w\fe whom 
thou lovest all the days of the life of thy vanity, which He hath 
given thee; the wife therefore which He hath given thee is she 
whom thou lovest, not she whom thou batest ; and thus, Mai. ii. 
16, whoever hateth, or, because he hateth, let him dismiss her, as all, 
before Junius, explain the passage. God therefore appears to 
have enacted this law by the mouth of Moses, and reiterated it 
by that of the Prophet, with the view, not of giving scope to 
the hard-hearteducss of the husband, but of rescuing the un- 
happy wife from its influence wherever the case required it. For 
there is no hard-heartednebs in dismissing honourably and freely 
her whose own fault it is that she is not loved. That one who 
is not beloved, who is, on the contrary, deservedly neglected, 
and an object of dislike and hatred ; that a wife thus situated 
should be retained, in pursuance of a most vexatious law, under 
a yoke of the heaviest slavery (for such is marriage without 
love) to one who entertains for her neither attachment nor friend- 
ship, would indeed be a hardship more cruel than any divorce 
whatever. God therefore gave laws of divorce, in their proper 
use most equitable and humane ; He even extended the benefit 
of them to those whom He knew would abase them through the 
hardness of their hearts, thinking it better to bear with the 
obduracy of the wicked than to refrain from alleviating the 
misery of the righteous, or suffer the institution itself to be 
subverted, which, from a Divine blessing, was in danger of be- 
coming the bitterest of all calamities. 
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Christ himself, v. 9, permitted dirorce for the cause of 
fornication, which could not have been, if those whom Qod had 
once joined in the bands of matrimony were never afterwards to 
be disunited. According to the idiom of the Eastern languages, 
however, the word fornication signifies, not adultery only, but 
either what is called anp unclean thing, or a defect in some 
particular which might justly be required in a wife. Dent. xxiv. 
1 (as Selden was the first to prove by numerous Babbinical 
testimonies in his Uxor Sebrma) ; or it signifies whatever is found 
to be irreconcilably at variance with love, or fidelity, or help, 
or society, that is, with the objects of the original institution, — 
as Selden proves, and as I have myself shown, in another treatise, 
from several texts of Scripture. For it would have been absurd, 
when the Pharisees asked whether it was allowable to put away 
a wife for every cause, to answer that it was not lawful, except 
in case of adultery, when it was well known already to be not 
only lawful but necessary to put away an adulteress, and that, 
not by divorce, but by death. Fornication, therefore, must be 
here understood in a much wider sense than that of simple 
adultery, as is clear from many passages of Scripture, and 
particularly from Judges xix. 2 : — his concubine played the whore 
against him; not by committing adultery, for in that case she 
would not have dared to flee to her father’s house, but by re- 
fractory behaviour towards her husband. Nor could Paul have 
allowed divorce in consequence of the departure of an unbeliever, 
unless this also were a species of fornication. It docs not aflbet 
the question that the case alluded to is that of a heathen, since 
whoever deserts her family is worse than an infidel, 1 Tim. v. 8. 
Nor could anything be more natural or more agreeable to the 
original institution than that the bond which had been formed by 
love, and the hope of mutual assistance through life, and honour- 
able motives, should be dissolved by hatred and implacable 
enmity and disgiacefnl conduct on either side. For man, there- 
fore, in his state of innocence in Paradise, previously to the 
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entrance of sin into the world, Qod ordained that marria^ 
should be indissoluble; after the fall, in compliance with the 
alteration of circumstances, and to prevent the innocent from 
being exposed to perpetual injury from the wicked, he permitted 
its .dissolution, and this permission forms part of the law of 
nature and of Moses, and is not disallowed by Christ. Thus 
every covenant, when originally concluded, is intended to be 
perpetual and indissoluble, however soon it may be broken by 
the bad faith of one of the parties, nor has any good reason yet 
been given why marriage should differ in this respect from all 
other contracts, especially since the apostle has pronounced that 
a brother or a sister is not under bondage, not merely in a case 
of desertion, but %n such cases, that is, in all cases that produce 
an unworthy bondage, 1 Cor. vii. 15 : a brother or a sister is not 
under bondage m such cases; but God hath called us m peace, or to 
peace ; He has not therefore called us to the end that we should 
be harassed with constant discord and vexations, for the object 
of our call is peace and liberty, — not marriage, much less per- 
petual discord and the slavish bondage of an unhappy onion, 
which the Apostle declares to be, above all things, unworthy 
of a free man and a Christian. It is not to be supposed that 
Christ would expunge from the Mosaic law any enactment which 
could afford scope for the exercise of mercy towards the wretched 
and afilicted, or that his declaration on the present occasion was 
intended to have the force of a judicial decree, ordaining new 
and severer regulations on the subject ; but that, having exposed 
the abuses of the law, he proceeded after his usual manner to lay 
down a more perfect rule of conduct, disclaiming on this, as on 
all other occasions, the office of a judge, and inculcating truth by 
simple admonition, not by compulsory decrees. It is therefore 
a most flagrant error to convert a Gospel precept into a civil 
statute, and enforce it by legal penalties.” 

One of the gravest charges which has been brought against 
Islam, and which is represented to be hostile to tlie laws of 
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society^ is the lawfulness of slavery. We say hostile to the 
laws of society/' since, on viewing the subject through a religious 
medium, neither Jews nor Christians can be bold enough to find 
fault with or object to it, since almost every page of the Old 
Testament teems with passages which admit the legality of 
slavery, and since there is nowhere to be found in the New 
one a single passage that forbids the same inhuman practice. 
Before making any remarks of our own upon this subject, we 
shall quote the following remarks of Godfrey Higgins : — 

“ It seems unfortunate for the cause of hnmanity that neither 
Jesus nor Mohammed should have thought it right to abolish 
slavery. It may be said that when they directed their prose- 
lytes to do to others as they would bo done unto, they virtually 
abolished it. This is plausible, but unfortunately it is not in 
practice true. The domestic slavery of the Mohammedans is 
no doubt indefensible, but what is this compared to the cruelty 
and horrors of the African slave trade, and the plantations of 
the West Indies? We hear enough in all conscience ol‘ Popes 
of Borne and Archbishops of Canterbury, of Councils and Con- 
vocations, of Bulls, Articles, Canons, and Concordats ; but when 
did we ever hear of any public act of these men against this 
horrible traffic ? Show me the Bull, show me the Canon or Act 
of Convocation. The Bishops of Home and Canterbury them- 
selves deserve the epithet of panders to the base passions of thar 
foUotoers, which they give to Mohammed, for not having, when 
the atrocity of this traffic was clearly proved, excommunicated 
all those engaged in carrying it on, as was done by the Quakers. 

"1 am aware that they may make a plausible defence, by 
alleging that they cannot excommunicate a man for the fact of 
being the owner of slaves, because the legality of slavery is 
admitted in almost every page of the Gospels and Epistles ; as 
wherever the word serms, or havhm, is found and translated 
servant, the word used ought to be slave — the word serous 
literally meaning a person bought or sold in a market, the 
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freedman answering to onr hired servant But if domestic 
slavery be unfortunately allowed to ChristianB, it by no means 
follows that tbe African slave trade is allowed, the horrors of 
which could never have been suspected by the ancients, and 
which in- every respect differs from their domestic slavery. 

“ Although the Prophet did not, as he ought to have done, 
abolish that horrid custom, he did not leave it altogether unno- 
ticed, but, in declaring that all Mohammedads are brothers, and 
that no man should hold his brother in slavery, he at once 
liberated a vast mass of mankind. The moment a slave declares 
himself a believer he is free. Although Mohammed did not in 
this go so far as he ought to have done, yet he did something, 
and that was better than nothing; and while it has probably 
induced some to avow themselves proselytes without conviction 
(on which account it will be reprobated and attributed to a bad 
motive by the pious Christian, whose zeal is warmed by a live 
coal from off the altar), yet it has saved from misery millions 
upon millions. Another modification of slavery, or alleviation 
of its evils, is to be found in tbe ordinance, that in the sale of 
slaves the mother shall on no account be separated from the 
children— a crime committed by our West Indians every day. 
I have not observed any ordinance of this kind in tbe Gospels ; 
therefore Mohammed did not copy it from them. 

“ We make many professions of a wish to convert the poor 
Negroes ; I advise our Missionary Societies to use their enor- 
mous wealth in giving the Negroes their freedom as soon as 
converted, declaring them brothers, after the example of the 
Mohammedans. I can assure them that this will make more 
proselytes than all their sermons. 

“ The WeitnwMter Rmm says ; — ‘ His law of slavery is. 

If slaves come to you, you shall ” — not imprison and then sell 
by public sale, though no claimant appears, as in the nineteenth 
century is the law of Christian England in her provinces, but— 
”r^eem them; — and it is forbidden to yon to send tiiem 
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forUx.” And this was a man standing up in the wilds of Arabia 
in the seventh centniy I ' 

Mohammed says : — * Unto such of your slaves as desire a 
written instmment, allowing them to redeem themselves on 
paying a certain sum, write one ; and if ye know good in them, 
give them of the riches of Qod which He hath given you.’ I 
have not found this in the Gospels.” 

With all due thanks to that learned author fov his talente<l 
and warm defence of Islam, we would observe that* to his remark, 
” Another modification of slavery, or alleviation of its evils, is to 
be found in the ordinance, that in the sale of slaves the mother 
shall on no account be separated from the children,” may be 
added several other ordinances which were equally well suited 
for the ” modification of slavery” and “ the alleviation of its 
evils.” The following ordinance greatly contributes to the abo- 
lition of slavery : — ” All- persons in your possession are your 
brothers, both of you being of one human race ; therefore treat 
them with kindness, feed them and clothe them in the same 
manner as you do yourselves.” The above ordinance produced 
so much eflect upon the minds of the people, that all persons in 
former times clothed their slaves with the same cloth which they 
themselves wore, allowed them to sit along with themselves at 
the same table and partake of the same food as they did, and 
when on a journey the master and the slave used to ride on the 
same camel, and walk by turns. 

In his splendid Caliphate, Omar, consider him as you may—* 
either as a successor of the Prophet, or as the monarch of the 
greatest empire in the world— used to lead, by the nose-string, in 
the burning sands and scorching wind, with mingled emotions 
of delight and self-approval, the camel mounted by his slave, 
whose tnm it was to ride. Fatimah, the Prophet’s daughter, 
used to sit with her female slaves, and grind wheat together, so 
that the labour and trouble might fidl equally on both. If tliis 
be the slavery which Sir Wm. Moir represents as ” disorganizing 
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society/* we cannot conceive what eqnality of rights would he. 
Snch a slavery, indeed — if slavery it can be called at all — ^would 
highly organize society and improve pubUo morals. The 
Prophet went further, and ordered that no one cyould address 
his male or female slaves by that degrading appellation, but by 
the more decent as well as affectionate name of “ My young 
man,” or “ My young maid.” According to his order, no act upon 
earth is more meritorious, more deserving of God’s favour and 
blessing, than the granting of liberty to slaves ; and Mohammed 
concentrated his chief pleasure in this. All the above will be 
found in Bohharet, in the chapter devoted to the freedom of 
slaves. To the remark of Mr. Higgins that " it is unfortunate 
for the cause of humanity that neither Jesus nor Mohammed 
should have thought it right to abolish slavery,” we wish to add 
that Mohammed did almost entirely abolish slavery. 

The rules by which one man became the slave of others, in 
ancient times, and which were in force among the Pagans, and 
also upheld by the sacred lawgiver, Moses, were practised in 
Arabia so late even ah in the lifetime of the Prophet ; but he 
in a very short time entirely rejected all those rules ; so that 
all that can be found in Islam relative to slavery is the fol- 
lowing verse of the Koran : — “ When ye encounter the un- 
believers, strike off their heads, until ye have made a great 
slaughter, and bind them in bonds, and either give them a free 
dismission afterwards, or exact a ransom, until the war shall 
have laid down its arms’” (chap, xlvii. 5).* It will be evident 
from the above passage that the order for making captives of 
the unbelievers, when overpowered, was with the intention of 
saving their lives. Two rules are laid down for the treatment 
of such captives after the war : one is, that of giving them a 
f^ dismission ; the other that of exacting a ransom. No third 

1 This rule canuot hold good in the present time, as almost all wars are now 
waged on account of political misunderstandings, whilst those referred to hj this 
rule must be undertaken for reasons which we shall presentlj explain. 
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mode of treating them is mentioned. But when the captive 
cannot give ransom, and when the owner is unwilling to grant 
him his liberty, in that case alone he can become a slave, re- 
maining so only until he pays ransom, or till the owner eman- 
cipates him. It must, therefore, be now evident to our readers 
that the Prophet did almost entirely abolish slavery. 

Our lawyers are divided in their opinions as to the circum- 
stances imder which free dismission is to be granted to war- 
captives. Some maintain that they are to be liberated only 
when they consent to reside within the Moslem territories, as 
subjects of the Mussulman authorities. Others, however, and 
with much plausibility, hold that war-captives should be granted 
a free dismission, without being subjected to any conditions 
whatsoever, and that after being freed they are at liberty to 
reside within the dominions of the Mohammedans as subjects, or 
to return to their own country. It will be evident from the 
above-quoted passage of the Koran that that Holy Book lays 
down no condition whatever for a free emancipation, and that 
therefore the opinion of the latter authors is the more authori- 
tative of the two. 

We are not a little sorry to witness the wretched character of 
the domestic slavery practised (as in some Christian countries 
also) in Mohammedan States ; but we assure our readers tliat 
those who either practise it themselves or allow others so to do 
are evidently acting in opposition to the principle of their re- 
ligion, and must one day stand as guilty sinners before the 
awful tribunal of the Infallible Judge. 

Sir Wm. Muir remarks that in Islam " freedom of judgment 
in religion is crushed and annihilated.” 

Now, the precise import of this dktwn of Sir William is very 
difficult to comprehend ; for we are quite at a loss to find what 
it is in Islam that crushes and annihilates " freedom of judg- 
ment in religious matters, and what there is in other religions 
that allows it. 
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The Jews, whose books form the basis both of Christianity 
and Mohammedanism, implicitly believe that every word of the 
Old Testament, including the historical parts, notwithstanding 
the authors are unknown, is a Revelation from on high, and 
therefore infallible, and that every person must, without the 
least hesitation or objection, and without making any use of his 
reasoning powers, put faith therein. 

As for the Christians, they are divided into two classes as 
regards belief— those who believe in the plenary inspiration of 
the Scriptures, and those who believe them to be only partially 
inspired — the latter denying inspiration to the purely historical 
parts, and confining it to matters of doctrine, etc., etc. 

But, independently of this modified helief in the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, Christians are required to give their assent to 
two other main and indispensable articles of faith, which still 
more effectually crush and annihilate '* freedom of judgment in 
religious matters ; ” and therefore in this respect Christians are 
worse off than God’s chesen people. 

The first of those articles of belief is that of “ The Trinity in 
Unity, and the Unity in Trinity,” and a very peculiar one it is ; 
for the very word Trinity was not introduced to express the 
three sacred persons of the Godhead until the second century 
after Christ, when Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, invented it ; 
nor was the doctrine of the Trinity settled until the Council of 
Nice, or Nicea, held three hundred and twenty -five years after 
Christ, and at which the doctrines of Arius were condemned. 
Nor is this all, for, by the labours of Porson, and other eminent 
Greek scholars, it has been proved that the text — which is the 
sole authority for the doctrine — is an interpolation; therefore 
if the merit of belief is to be estimated in proportion to Its 
difficulty, great indeed must be that of Christians. Now, every 
person, before he can bear the name and enjoy the religious 
privileges of a Christian, must implicitly believe in this doctrine. 
All Christians declare that, notwithstanding this dogma is wholly 
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opposed to nature and reason, it must be believed in, blindly and 
doggedly, all exercise of reason and judgment being interdicted. 

The second principle is the doctrine of the tacrijice of Christ 
for the past, present, and future sins of manMnd — a doctrine 
alike antagonistic to nature and to reason, and which crushes 
and annihilates freedom of judgment in religion.” This 
doctrine, by doing away with man’s responsibility for his 
actions, opens the floodgates of vice and immorality, since the 
greater and more numerous sins a person commits, the greater 
is the goodness of the Redeemer ; — ^and hence, the greater the 
sinner, the greater the saint! It must not be, however, sup- 
posed that, in consequence of this doctrine. Hell will be un- 
peopled, because all unbelievers — and “their name is legion” — 
will, occupy its gloomy regions. Another article of the Christiaa 
faith, equally mischievous to society, is that of predestination ; 
for should the believer in it be of a confident, hopeful disposi- 
tion, he easily persuades himself that Qod has, from all eternity, 
inscribed his name in the Book of Life, and therefore, were his 
crimes and sins as numerous as the sands on the sea-shore, they 
would not blot his name out of the page of salvation. If he 
be of a saturnine, gloomy character, he feels confident that his 
name does not appear on the page of life, and therefore he has 
no inducement to curb the evil propensities of bis natural dis- 
position. 

With respect to Islam, it can be safely and confidently 
asserted that its nature is diametrically opposed to the remark 
of Sir Wm. Muir, and that, perhaps, there is no religion upon 
earth superior to it in respect of the liberty of judgment which 
it grants in matters of religious faith. 

We shall here quote the following remark of a celebrated 
French author — M. de Si Hilaire — demonstrating, as it does, 
that in support of our own observations we can adduce as wit- 
nesses not only our co-religionists, but also liberal and judicious 
professors of other religions — ^nay, even of •Christianity ilself. 
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"There is nothing mysterious,” writes the above-named 
author — "nothing supematural, in Mohammedanism. It is 
itself averse to being concealed under any mask, nor is it to 
blame if a few obscurities are still to be found in it, for from 
its very origin it has been as candid and ingenuous as was 
possible." All the Mobaniinedan traditions are, according to 
Islam, open to the free jtidgincnt of every person, ns well as for 
free inquiry and iuvetstigation, ns regards the narrators and also 
the subject-matter, ami he is at liberty to reject entirely all such 
traditions which, according to his free and unbiassed judgment, 
and after patient investigation, prove thcinsclvcs to be contrary 
to reason and nature, or which, by any other way, are found to 
be spurious. 

Uut we do not find any such liberty granted us as regards 
either the Old or the New Testament. Not even the grandest, 
and indeed the main, principle of Islam — the existence of God 
And his Unity— -is required by that religion to be blindly and 
slavishly accepted by its professors. The Koran itself teaches 
and iuculcates this suWime doctrine, not by a compulsory iron 
hand, but by arguments and by appealing to Nature. It first 
establishes the existence and unity of God by the existence of 
all objects in Nature, and then requires ns to embrace that 
eternal truth. " Look over the world,” says that Holy Book — 
" is it not wonderful, the work of Allah ? — wholly a sign to you, 
if your eyes were open ! This caidh— lod mado it for you . . . 
appointed paths in it. You can live in it — go to and fro on it. 
Great clouds horn in the deep bosom of the Lfpp» Immensity— 
where do they come from? They hang there. The. great 
black moiKsters pour down their rain-deluges to revive a dead 
earth, the grass springs, and tall leafy palm-trees, with them 
date-clusters hanging round. Is not that a sign ? Your cattle, 
too — Allah made them; — serviceable dumb creatures: they 
change the grass into milk ; you have your clothing from them. 
Very strange creatures: they come ranking home at evening 
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time . . . and are a credit to you I Ships, also — huge moving 
mountains: they spread out their cloth wings— go hounding 
through the water there, Heaven's wind driving them ; — anon 
they lie motionless — God has withdrawn the wind — they lie 
dead and cannot stir! Miracles? . . . What miracle would 
you have? Are not you yourselves there? God made you — 
shaped you out of a little clay ! Ye were small once ; a few 
years ago ye were not at all. Ye have beauty, strength, 
thoughts ; ye have compassion on one another. Old age comes 
on you, and grey hairs ; your strength fades into feebleness ; ye 
sink down, and again are not. Ye have compassion on one 
another . . . Allah might have made you having no compas- 
sion on one another — how had it been then?” — The Koran is 
full of passages, like the above, inculcating the worship of the 
Unity of God, both by argument and a reference to Nature. 

The remark that “ the sword is the inevitable penalty for the 
denial of Islam,” is one of the gravest charges falsely imputed 
to this faith by the professors of other religions, and arises from 
the utter ignorance of those who make the accusation. Islam 
inculcates and demands a hearty and sincere belief in all that it 
teaches ; and that genuine faith v/hich proceeds from a person’s 
heart cannot be obtained by force or violence. Judicious readers 
will not fail to observe that the above-quoted remark is entirely 
contrary to the fundamental principles of the Moslem faith, 
wherein it is inculcated, in he clearest language possible — 
there be no ronciNO in nBLiorox, the riyht way has been made 
clearly distinguishable from the rtrong one ” (chap, x., 98). And 
also, “ Jf the Lord had pleased, all who arc on the earth would 
have believed together; and writ Tiiou FoncE ubn to bb 
BELIEYEBS? No man can believe but by the j)enni$sioH of God, 
and He will pour out His indignati&u on those who will not un- 
derstand*’ (chap, ii, 257). 

The principle upon which Moses was allowed to use the sword 
— to extirpate all idolaton and iulidcls, without exception of 
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one single individual — is by no means applicable to Islam. 
Mohammedanism grasped the sword, not to destroy all infidels, 
and Pagans, not to force men to become Moslems at the sword’s 
point, but only to proclaim that eternal truth — the unity of the 
Godhead throughout the whole extent of the then known globe. 

According to Islam, the best and the most meritorious act is 
the preaching and making generally known the existence of one 
invisible God. It could hardly be expected that, in the infidel 
countries there could be sufilcient personal security for such 
Moslems who might choose to inculcate by precept, exhort by 
preaching, and practice openly the worship of the unity of God, 
and therefore appeal was at once made to the sword in order to 
establish the superiority of the Moslem power, and to insure 
security and tranquility for such Mohammedans as might choose 
to preach the wholesome doctrine of their faith, and to live in 
peace in those countries, so that their habits, conduct, and manner 
of living might serve as example for the unbelievers. The effect 
so desirable, viz., that the Moslems might live in peace and 
preach the worship of the one only true God was only at- 
tainable by one of three ways. First: The voluntary conver- 
sion of the people. Secondly : The establishment of peace and 
security by means of alliances, offensive and defensive, and. 
Thirdly : By conquest. As soon as the desired object was 
secured the sword was immediately sheathed. If tranquillity 
was established by either of the two last methods, the parties had 
no authority to interfere with the religious observances of the 
subject or of each other; and every person was at liberty to 
observe, unmolested by any one, all the ceremonies and rites, 
whatever they might be, of his creed. 

The preceding observations likewise show clearly the gross 
mistake into which some writers have fallen, when they assert 
that in Islam ** toleration is unknown.” But in saying this, 
we do not mean to deny that some of the later Mohafiimedan 
conquerors were guilty of c:.*uelty and intolerance, but that the 
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doctrines of our religion ought not to be judged from their actions. 
We must, however, inquire, in order to discover whether they 
acted according to it or not, and we shall then arrive at an un- 
deniable conclusion that their actions were in opposition to the 
doctrines of their religion. But, at the same time, we find that those 
conquerors who were anxious to act according to the doctrines of 
their religion did practice tolerance, and granted amnesty, security, 
and protection to all their subjects, irrespective of caste or creed. 
History furnishes us with innumerable instances of the tolerance 
of Moslem conquerors, and we shall here quote a few remarks 
made by various Christian writers which prove the tolerant 
spirit of Islam. A Christian writer who, of all others, is the 
least expected to show any partiality towards Islam, in an article 
upon the general history of Spain, thus expresses himself upon 
the subject. 

“One remarkable feature,” says he, “of their (the Ommiades of 
Spain) rule deserves mention, as it contrasts them sc favourably 
with the contemporary and subsequent rulers of Spain, even to 
the present time (19th century), and that is their universal tolera- 
tion in rcligiom matters ” (Chambers’s Cyclopajdia). 

Godfrey Higgins writes on the subject as follows : “ Nothing 
is BO common as to hear the Christian priests abuse the religion 
of Mohammed for its bigotry and intolerance. Wonderful as- 
surance and hypocrisy 1 Who was it expelled the Moriscoes 
from Spain, because they would not turn Christians ? Who was 
it murdered the millions of Mexico and Peru, and gave them all 
away as slaves because they were not Christians ? What a con- 
trast have the Mohammedans exhibited in Greece ! For many 
centuries the Christians have been permitted to live in the peace- 
able possession of tlieir properties, their religion, their priests, 
bishops, patriarchs, and churches ; and at the present moment 
the war between the Greeks and Turks is no more waged on 
account of religion than was the late war between the negroes 
in Demerara and the English. The Greeks and the Negroes 
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want to throw off the yoke of their conquerors, and they are 
both justified in so doing. Wherever the Caliphs conquered, if 
the inhabitants turned Mohammedans, they were instantly on 
a footing of perfect equality with the conquerors. An ingenious 
and learned Dissenter, speaking of the Saracens, says, ' they 
persecuted nobody ; Jews and Christians all lived happy among 
them.’ 

’’But though we are told that the Morescoes were banished, 
because they would not turn Christians, I suspect there was 
another cause. I suspect they, by their arguments, so gained 
upon the Christians, that the ignorant monks thought that the 
only way their arguments could be answered was by the In- 
quisition and the sword ; and I have no doubt they were right 
as far as lAeir wretched powers of answering them extended. 
In the countries conquered by the Caliphs, the peaceable in- 
habitants, whether Greeks, Persians, Sabeans, or Hindoos, were 
not put to the sword as the Christians have represented; but 
after the conquest was terminated, were left in the peaceable 
possession of their j^operties and religion, paying a tax for the 
enjoyment of this latter privilege, so trilling as to be an op- 
p'ression to none. In all the history of the Caliphs, there can- 
not be shown anything half so infamous as the Inquisition, nor 
a single instance of an individual burnt for his religions opinion; 
nor, do rbclieve, put to death in a time of peace for simply not 
embracing the religion of Islam. No doubt the later Moham- 
medan conquerors in their expeditions have been guilty of great 
cruelties these Christian authors have sedulously laid to the 
charge of their religion ; but this is not just. Assuredly, religious 
bigotry increased the evils of war, but in this the Mohammedan 
conquerors were not worse than the Christians.” 

The same author remarks that “ the exertions of the mission- 
aries of the Christians, though evidently allowed the greatest 
latitude, do not appear to have had any great success. I have 
some doubt as to what would happen, even in this enU^htened 



age, aa it calls itself, if tbe Grand Seignior were to send (as onr 
missionaries did a Mr. Drummond to Geneya, to teach their 
peculiar doctrines) one of the richest of his Mufties to hnild a 
mosque, and to preach the doctrines of the Koran in the centre 
of London. I suspect, a well grounded fear that this would 
cause a renewal, under the auspices of the priests, of the fires 
of tne year eighty, or of those of more recent date at Birming- 
ham, would cause our ministers to answer him by the mouth of 
one of our admirals, who might entertain an opinion that it was 
possible to bombard Constantinople.” 

John Davenport, in his "Apology,” writes in the following 
strain : — " It was at the Council of Nicea that Constantine in- 
vested the priesthood with that power whence flowed the most 
disastrous consequences, as the following summary will show : 
the massacres and devastations of nine mad crusades of Christians 
against unofiending Turks, during nearly two hundred years, in 
which many millions of human beings perished ; the massacres 
of the Anabaptists ; the massacres of the Lutherans and Papists, 
from the Bhine to the extremities of tbe North ; the massacres 
ordered by Henry VIII. and his daughter Mary ; the massacres 
of St. Bartholomew in France ; and forty years more of other 
massacres, between the time of Francis I. and the entry of 
Henry IV. into Paris ; the massacres of the Inquisition, which 
are more execrable still, as being judicially committed ; to say 
nothing of the innumerable schisms, and twenty years of popes 
against popes, bishops against bishops ; the poisonings, assassi- 
nations ; the cruel rapines and insolent pretensions of more than 
a dozen popes, who far exceeded a Nero or a Caligula in every 
species of crime, vice, and wickedness ; and, lastly, to conclude 
this frightful list, the massacre -of twelve millions of tbe in- 
habitants of the New World, executed crudjix in hand ! It surely 
must be confessed that so hideous and almost uninterrupted a 
chain of religious wars, for fourteen centuries, never subsisted 
but among Christians, and that none of the numerous nations. 
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stigmatized as heathen, ever spilled a drop of blood on the score 
of theological arguments.” 

The celebrated Mr. Gfibbon, the greatest of the modem his- 
torians, and whose authority cannot be doubted or questioned, 
writes as follows : The wars of the Mohammedans were sancti- 
fied by the Prophet, but, among the various precepts and examples 
of his life, the Caliphs selected the lessons of toleration that 
might tend to disarm the resistance of the unbelieving. Arabia 
was the temple and patrimony of the God of Mahomet ; but he 
beheld with less jealousy and afiecti9n the other nations of the 
earth. The polytheists and idolators who were ignorant of his 
name might be lawfully extirpated, but a wise policy supplied 
the obligations of justice, and, after some acts of intolerant zeal, 
the Mahometan conquerors of Hindostan have spared the pagodas 
of that devout and populous country. The disdplea of Abraham, 
of Moses, and of Jesus were solemnly invited to accept the more 
perfect revelation of Mahomet ; but if they preferred the pay~ 
ment of a moderate tribute, they were entitled to the freedom 
of conscience and religious worship.” 

The author of an ar^cle, entitled "Islam as a Political 
System,” inserted in The East and the West, thus expresses him- 
self on the subject under consideration : — " Mahomet was the 
only founder of a religion who was at the same time a temporal 
prince and a warrior. Their power lay exclusively in restraining 
violence and ambition ; his temptation was ambition, and the 
sword was at his disposal. It is therefore to be expected that, 
making religion a means to temporal power, and having 
obtained that sway over the minds of bis followers by which 
they accepted as law and right whatever he chose to promulgate, 
his code should be found at variance with all others, and even in 
opposition to those dictates of justice which are implanted in the 
breasts of all men. If, then, we find that it is not so — if we 
find him establishing maxims of right in international dealings, 
of clemency in tiie use of victory, moderation in that of power. 
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above all, of toleration in religion, we must acknowledge that, 
amongst men who have ran a distingnished course, he possesses 
pecaliar claims to the admiration of his fellow-creatures.’’ 
Again, he says : — " Islam has never interfered with the dogmas 
of any faith, never persecuted, never established an Inquisition, 
never aimed at proselytism. It offered its religion, but never 
enforced it; and the acceptance of that religion conferred 
co-equal righte with the conquering body, and emancipated the 
vanquished States from the conditions which every conqueror, 
since the world existed, up to the period of Mahomet, has 
invariably imposed. For its proselytes there was no obligation 
of denial and revilement of their former creed ; the repetition of 
a single phrase was the only form required or pledge exacted.” 

’’A spirit the very reverse of this (intolerance),” remarks the 
same author, ‘’is evinced in every page of the history of Islam, 
in every country to which it has extended ; so that in Palestine 
a Christian poet (Lamartine) has exclaimed, twelve centuries 
after the events to which we are referring, ' The Mahometans 
are the only tolerant people on the face of the earth' ; and an 
English traveller (Slade) reproaches them with being too 
tolerant.” What a contrast do these remarks of so many im- 
partial and liberal Christian writers afford to the unsupported 
assertion of Sir Wm. Muir — “ tolbbation is unknown ” in 
Islamism 1 1 


Sbotion III. — Benefits and Advantages which Judaxm and 
Christianitg derived front Islam. 

The reason for mentioning Judaism and Christianity jointly 
is, because we believe that Jesus Christ did not, for the most 
part, alter or reject any of the doctrines contained in the Law of 
Moses ; and his own declaration — “Think not that I am come 
to destroy the Law, or the prophets : I am not come to destroy, 
but to ftiM” (Matt V. 17)— demonstrates the truth of our 
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assertion. Christianity, therefore, must, necessarily, be repre* 
sented as having been benefited by Islam in those particnlars in 
which Judaism was advantaged. Judaism undoubtedly pro- 
ceeded from a Divine source, and it inculcated and taught that 
eternal truth — the existence and Unity of God — only to such an 
extent as was necessary for securing eternal salvation, and 
capable of being comprehended by individuals living at that 
period. The perfection of God was promulgated by Islam, and 
the doctrine of Judaism also received its perfection. 

The Divine Unity is said to receive its perfection when three 
qualifications unite in one — viz. : Unity of the Essence of God — 
that is, when no other person or object is represented to be 
a partner thereof; Unity of the Attributes of God — that is, when 
those attributes cannot be applied to other objects ; and Unity of 
the Eeverence and Adoration of God — that is, when that reverence 
and worship cannot be paid to any other object except God 
himself. The first two of these qualifications were imperfectly 
promulgated by Judaism, while the third was left entirely unno- 
ticed. Islam gave condplete perfection to the first two, and, by 
fully indicating and fixing particular methods of paying re- 
verence and oflering adoration to God, completed the perfection 
of the Unity of Godhead ; and it is in reference to this fact 
that God says, in the Koran, “ This day have 1 perfected your 
religion for you, and have completed my mercy upon you ; and 
I have chosen for you Islam to be your religion.” 

In the Pentateuch nothing is mentioned respecting the day of 
resurrection and the state of the soul after death. The rewards 
of virtue were — triumph over the enemy, longevity, and freedom 
from penury ; while, on the other band, the punishment for the 
sins of mankind was death, plague, famine, and other adver- 
sities. Other prophets after Moses, including Christ, preached 
something respecting the final day, resurrection and the condi- 
tion of the soul after death ; but none of those prophets men- 
tioned them at the length and perfection as was dona by Islam, 
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for whom the task was purposely reserved by Qod. As it was 
almost impossible to describe and delineate those spiritual oou- 
ditions — the afflictions of the souls of sinners, and the happiness 
of those of the virtuous — otherwise than by comparing them to 
such objects and conditions as can be perceived and felt by the 
senses of man, it was therefore promulgated under the allegory 
of Paradise aud Hell, and the various modes of enjoying the 
happiness or of suffering the torments, afflictions, etc. 

All Jews and Christians, previously to Islaim, imputed to 
many prophets and holy personages acts of the grossest immo- 
rality; and although, according to us, these passages had 
nothing to do with the doctrines of their religion, yet they were, 
notwithstanding, considered to be such by all Christians and 
Jews. 

Islam vindicated the pure character of those godly per- 
sonages, and triumphantly refuted the charges brought against 
them by Jews and Christians. Mohammedan divines ex- 
amined the whole of the Pentateuch, and exposed all the 
mistakes of the Christians and Jews. They traced these mistakes 
either to the wrong interpretation of the passages of the Penta- 
teuch by Jews and Christians, or to errors in early Codices, cr 
to historical blunders; and, had it not been for Islam, the 
character of those prophets and holy individuals — of Abrabana, 
Lot, Isaac, Judah, of the wives and sons of Jacob, of Aaron, 
David, and Solomon, for example — would have been as dis- 
paraging in the eyes of the present generation as that of culprits 
condemned to transportation for life or to expiate their crime 
upon the scaffold. 

Suction IV. — Adv<mtage$ derived from Islam by Chmtwmty 
parHmlarly. 

No religion upon earth is more friendly to Christianity than 
Islam, and the latter has been to none more beneficial and 
advantageous than to Christianity. The whole interest of Chris- 
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tianity concentrated in that extraordinary character, Jean 
Christ, and in the Essenian, John the Baptist; and it was with 
the most steady resolution, and the most undaunted heart, and 
the most unflinching perseverance that Islam fought against 
Judaism in favour of Christianity, and openly and manfully 
did it d<>^lare that the mission of John the Baptist was undoubt- 
edly true, and that Jesus Christ was imquestionably “ the Word 
of God” and " the Spirit of God.” What other faith, then, 
can pretend to have proved itself more bepeficial to, and to 
have done more for, the cause of Christianity than Islam. The 
worst of corruptions that crept into Christianity after the 
Apostles, was the doctrine of the Trinity — a doctrine which was 
at once in opposition to eternal truth and contrary to the pure 
precepts inculcated by Christ. It is to the eternal glory of Islam 
that it re-established the worship of the Unity of the Godhead, 
and revived that pure religion inculcated and promulgated by 
Christ himself ; it constantly warned the then-called Christians 
of their errors, and invited them to accept the true religion — a 
religion preached by Clffist. Many Christians, whoso eyes were 
opened by the loud watchword of Islam, perceived the degraded 
state into which they had been plunged, and thenceforward 
strove to recover their former position in the scale of the religions 
— ^in general, of the world. This class of men is now distin- 
guished by the proud appellation of Unitarian Christians. 

Now, were this Unitariauism taken away from the world for a 
moment, the following remark of Gibbon would be in every 
respect apposite : — “ If the Christian apostles, St. Peter or St. 
Paul, could return to the Vatican, they might possibly inquire the 
name of the Deity who is worshipped with such mysterious rites 
in that magniflcent temple. At Oxford or Geneva they would 
experience less surprise; but it might still be incumbent on 
them to peruse the Catechism of the Church, and to study the 
Orthodox Commentators on their own writings and the words of 
their Master.” 
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The greatest of all boons conferred by Islam upon Christianity 
is the spirit of resistance which it breathed into the Christians 
against the exorbitant power of the Popes, under which they 
had so long groaned. The Pope was looked upon as the infal- 
lible vicar of Christ. He could open the gates of Hell, Pur- 
gatory, and Heaven. He arrogated to himself the power of 
purging away, by means of Indulgences, the sins of whomsoever 
he pleased. He was invested with full power to m^e what was 
unlawful, lawful. In fact, in the authority he possessed, and 
the jurisdiction he exercised, he was in no way inferior to Christ 
himself. The Koran, in the following passage, pointed out the 
evils flowing therefrom, reprimanded the Christians for their 
slavish servility, and exhorted them to throw off so ignominious 
a yoke, and to seek out the truth for themselves. 

The Koran says: — “Say, 0 ye who have received the 
Scriptures — come to a just determination between us and you — 
that we worship not any besides God, and associate no creature 
with Him, and that the one of us take not the others for Lords 
(the High Priests and the Popes) besides God (chap. iii. 57).‘ 
When this passage was revealed, Adee Ibni Hatim, a new 
convert to Islam, said to Mohammed, “ 0 Prophet of the Lord, 
we did not use to worship the Pope as our God.’’ Where- 
upon the Prophet replied, “ Had he not the power to pronounce 
to be lawful that which was unlawful, according to religion, and 
vice versd F And did you not put faith in his words as in the 
words of God?” He replied, “Verily, 0 messenger of the 
Lord — that we used to do.” The Prophet rejoined, “ This is to 
take others for Lords (Popes) besides God.” For a time this 
wholesome truth, inculcated by the Koran, was looked upon by 
Christians with impatience and hatred ; but as truth never fails, 

“ Besides other eharges of idolatry on the Jews and Christians, Mohammed 
aoonsed them of paying too implioit an obedience to their priests and monks, who 
took upon them to prononnee what things were lawful, and what unlawful, and to 
dispense with the laws of God.”— jSods’s J£bra% Tol, i. p. 63, 2nd JVbto. 
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at tbe last, to impreas itadf upon the minds of men, it gradnally 
engrafted itself npon that of Luther, who, when he came in 
contact with the aboyen^aoted passage of the Koran, at once 
comprehended the troth it incolcated, and, clearly perceiving 
the slavish and degrading position in which his co-religiOmsts 
were plunged, at once stood up to preach pnblicly against that 
servile practice ; and althongh some of his adversaries denounced 
him as being a Mohammedan at heart, ^ he never desisted firom 
his endeavours, and, at last, succeeded in 'effecting the grand 
reform generally known as Protestantism, or the Reformation ; 
and for this emancipation of the human mind from the worst of 
all slavery — a priestly one — Christianity should for ever remain 
thankful to Islam. 


I M Therenpon Qenebnrd, on Papal side, charged the German Reformers, 
chiefly Luther, with endeaTonring to introduce Mohammedanism into the Christian 
world, and to take oyer the whole clergy to that faith. Maracci is of opinion that 
Mohammedanism and Lutheranism are not very dissimilar — witness the iconoclastic 
tendencies of both! More systematically does Martinus Alphonsus Viyaldus 
marshal up exactly thirteen poiqts to prove that there is not a shadow of difference 
between the two. Mohammed paints to that which is written down^so do these 
heretics. He has altered the time of the fast— they abhor all fasts. He has 
changed Sunday into Friday — ^they observo no feast at all. He rejects the worship 
of the Saints-^so do these Lutherans. Mohammed has no baptism— nor does Galvin 
consider such requisite. They both allow divorce— and so forth.”— TAe Quarterly 
Beview^ No. 264. 
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ESSAY 


HOHAHUEDAN THEOLOGICAL LITEBATUfiE. 


Tek Mohammedans were, from the days of the great Bestorer 
of the worship of the UNITY, everywhere distinguished by their 
enthusiastic, firm, and unshaken belief in the one invisible and 
holy God, and paid greut attention to their theological literature ; 
but it was not until the Abassides, the successors of the Ommiades, 
were firmly seated in the Caliphate that the Moslems began to 
cultivate the arts of peace. It was about the middle of the 
eighth century that, under the Caliphs, the liberal arts were 
patronized, and that, in a Mohammedan’s breast^ the love of 
science shared equally his fervent zeal for the promulgation of 
the Koran. It is indeed a singular and extraordinary feature 
in the Arabian character, that when the descendants of Ishmael 
had received the proper impulse, they should overrun the de- 
partments of science with the same liicility which characterized 
their successes in the East, and that the conquests effected by 
the pen should be as brilliant but more enduring than those 
won by the scimitar. To the Mohammedans, therefore, a very 
considerable portion of the old world has been indebted for its 
present civilization and enlightenment, it being from the western 
borders of Europe that radiated, as firom a centre, those beams 
of knowledge which gradoally instmeted the minds of millions 
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of Qod’s rational creatures. ** Broadly speaking,” says an im- 
partial writer, “ the Mohammedans may he said to have been 
the enlightened teachers of barbarous Europe- from the ninth to 
the thirteenth century ; Arabian philosophy, medicine, natural 
history, geography, history, grammar, rhetoric, and the golden 
art of poetry, produced an abundant harvest of works, many of 
which will continue to live and teach so long as there will he 
generations to be taught.” 

In considering the merits and demerits of our earliest writers 
on theology, it should be recollected that they wrote at a period 
long before the established laws of criticism were known in 
Arabia, and that, consequently, if the soarings of their imagina- 
tions and the boldness of their metaphors were unrestrained, 
their occasional violation of the rules of propriety and good 
taste were equally so. 

It is also obvious that no correct opinion of the excellencies 
and the defects of a writer can be formed, nor any just idea of 
his real object be a^ived at, except by those who possess a 
competent knowledge of the rules of composition and modes of 
thought prevailing at the time when the author wrote, or which 
are, in some way or other, connected with his subject; and it 
is chiefly owing to the want of this information that foreign 
critics have, occasionally, committed the grossest blunders when 
venturing to express an opinion upon the merits of our religion. 

Other circumstances contribute to increase the difficulty of 
fonning a correct estimate of a writer’s talent. Thus, of two 
works by the same author, the one has been considered as a 
great success, while the other is passed over as unworthy of 
attention. Take, for instance, Mohammed Ismael Bokhaty 
iSjliC , whose book, entitled “Saheeh 

Bokhary,” is a standard one, while, on the contrary, his “Ta- 
reekh Bokhary” “o reputation whatever. 

Again, similarity of name has, not unfrequently, occasioned 
the authorship of a work to be attributed to a wrong person, 
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and sometimes a book which, although containing the famous 
sayings of some learned man, is supposed, when edited by a 
different person, to have been written by him whose sayings it 
records, and in consequence of that impression is attributed to 
that person, such book is considered as a standard one, thus 
receiving an honour to which it is not entitled, as was the 
case with the “ Tafseer-i-Ibn-i Abbas ” u-La (Com- 

mentary upon the Holy Koran). 

These preliminary remarks finished, we shall now proceed to 
address ourself to the task of making generally known the very 
peculiar, if not mysterious, character of the art of theological 
authorship as practised by the Mohammedans. And this we 
shall accomplish by explaining the different modes in which 
authors used to write on the different branches of our theology, 
such as the "Hadeeses” or “ Sayings of our Prophet;” 

“Senr”^^ or “Ecclesiastical History;” “ Taf8eer”^;-*wij or 
“Commentary on the Holy Koran;” and “J’ekah” aiu or 
“ Mohammedan Law.” Our intention in so doing being solely 
that of tracing out a right path for the guidance of future critics 
on our religion, since many, ignorant of the circumstances which 
accompany our theological literature, have indulged in the bit- 
terest invectives and sarcasms at the expense of our religious 
books, an example too often blindly followed by succeeding 
writers. 

HADEESES OB SAYINGS OF THE PBOPHET. 

These were never committed to writing during the time of 
the prophet and of his associates and not even in 

that of the contemporaries of such of the prophet’s associates 
for two reasons; first, their not being immediately re- 
quired by the public ; secondly, because the art of authorship 
was but then in its infancy in Arabia. In those times the 
memory wos deemed the safest repository for such matters, nor 
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was it ttefore the second century of the Hegira that the Hadeeses 
were committed to writing. 

Another diflScuUy arose, for as yarious fictitious Hadeeses 
had, ih)m varioas causes, become blended and mixed up with the 
real ones, it was, after a time, found to be no easy task to dis- 
ting^h the true ones from the rest. But, notwithstanding this, 
many persons of acknowledged ability and erudition took upon 
themselves the responsibility of separating the real sayings of 
the prophet from the false ones, and, to a certain extent, suc- 
ceeded in their task. 

The following are a few roles by which the credit and authen- 
ticity of Hadeeses were determined by such writers : — 

First. The narrator of any Hadees had to trace the names of 
the successive narrators through whom he came to learn the 
Hadeeses, hack either to Mohammed himself, or as far as it was 
in his power so to do. 

Secondly. It was necessary that the narrator himself, as well 
as all the persons through whom the Hadees had been suc- 
cessively traced, shomd be truthful and trustworthy ; the Hadees 
was often rejected if even a single one of its narrators was not 
considered to be so. The object of the first rule was to subserve 
this one. 

Thirdly. Upon writing the Hadees *it was made compulsory 
to note down the names of the narrators up to whom it had bean 
traced, the object being to enable the pnblic to make known any 
information they might possess respecting the general conduct 
of such narrators and how far they might be considered as de- 
serving of credit. 

Fourthly. Some writers adopted, in addition to the above, 
the custom of noting down the degrees of credit in which each 
Hadees was held. 

All the Hadeeses were writtmi down, at different periods, 
upon these principles, and the works written on Hadeeses have 
become so numerous that, were they collected into one mass. 
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eamelfl would be required to transport them from one place to 
another. From among this immense number of works on the 
Hadeeses, the following are considered, comparatively, as more 
entitled to credit than the rest. 

(1) Bokhari (3) Muslim (3) Tirmezee 

(4) Abu Dadd , ( 5 ) Nasae ,* (6) Ibn-i-Majah 

(7) Moatta Imam Malik . The credit in 

which these books of Hadeeses are held more than others is on 
account of their containing those Hadeeses which have been 
related by, possibly, trustworthy persons only, which is not the 
case with the other books of Hadeeses. It should, however, be 
borne in mind that, as the above-named books may contain some 
of doubted truth, or apocryphal Hadeeses, so the rest may con- 
tain some genuine ones. 

This degree of uncertainty, however, as regards the authen- 
ticity of the former class of books is so trifling as not to deter 
learned Mussulmans from placing— albeit not on religious 
grounds— implicit belief in them, so long as no proof is adduced 
of their being spurious. But this is by no means the case with 


* The author of "Nasae” named Aboo-Abdui-rahman Ahmed, being 

asked by the people whether all the Hadeeses contained in his woik were genuine, 
replied in the negative, — “ Seratul Mustakeem” 

“ ci— j\ 

4 j^l^ Mohamed Ismael Bokhari B. 194 H* (or 810 a.d.) 

D. 256 H. (or 870 a.d.) 

Muslim B. 204 H. (819 a,d.) D. 261 H. (875 a.d.) 

^ Abu Isa Mohamed Tinnizee B. 209 H. (824 a.d.) 

D. 279 H. (892 a.d.) 

J Aboo Daood, B. 202 H. (817 a.d.) D. 275 H. (888 a.d.) 

tVr y\ Aboo Abd-ul-Rahman Ahmad Nasae, 

D. 303 H. (915 A.D.) 

j)\ Aboo Abd-TJUah Mohamed Ibin-majah, 

D. 293 H. (906 A.D.) 

Im3m Malik, B. 95 H. (713 a^d.) D. 179 (795 a.d.) 
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the latter class of books ; the Hadeeses therein contained beMg 
considered entitled to belief, only so long as no evidence is pro- 
duced which impugns their credibility. 

At the time when these books of Iladeesea were written from 
oral traditions, the narrators did not always repeat the very 
words of the Prophet, but gave the substance of what the Prophet 
said, in their own. 

Hence, it is obvious that the utmost care must be taken in any 
endeavour that may be made to establish certain facts by attach- 
ing a meaning to particular words of a Hadees, for we are not 
quite sure whether the Prophet actually used them or not. 

Many Hadeeses, treating of one and the same subject, will be 
found at variance with one another ; so that it is difficult to affirm 
any one of them to be right, and the rest to be false. For removing 
the above-mentioned difficulties, several rules have been laid 
down, under the name of Usul-i 11m Hadis ^ ; 

some of which, however, it is possible may not, under certain 
circumstances, enable us to attain the object for which they were 
framed. 

All Hadeeses of an extravagant and eccentric character are 
considered doubtful, while such as are contrary to what the 
Koran declares, are to be rejected altogether, in the same manner 
as Ayesha did the Hadees which said, “The 

dead can hear ; ” because it is at variance with the assertion in 
the Koran : “And thou canst not make those hear who are in the 
grave” ^ ^ which act of Ayesha is well 

known to every Mohammedan. 

Such persons as were in the habit of reciting a great number 
of Hadeeses were, on that very account, suspected by the people 
of being false and untrustworthy traditionists ; and if any one 
was found to have narrated even one false Hadees, this was 
sufficient to cause all his others to be doubted. Hence, many 
biographies JU-j of such traditionists have been 

written for the purpose of discovering those who are or are 
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not entitled to credit. Majdoddeen cfOtT ft 

celebrated scholar, has, in his book, Sifr-us-Sa’adat ijUJl yu 
enumerated ninety-three subjects, and has asserted that all 
Hadeeses relating to any one of them are spurious. Many 
other talented writers have also treated upon- apocryphal Hadeeses 

Persons, therefore, who may be inclined to comment upon the 
principles of our religion ; to write concerning our ecclesiastical 
history ; or discuss various points of our sacred literature, must 
not be content, as many critics are, with quoting such Hadeeses 
as those just described for their authorities in support of their 
opinions and convictions, but should, first of all, patiently and 
carefully investigate the truth of the source whence such 
Hadeeses are said to have been derived. 

It is either from being unacquainted with, or from neglecting, 
the above essential rules, that several foreign writers have — un- 
, consciously it is to be hoped— been guilty of great injustice 
when writing either the Prophet’s biography, or history, 
especially when, for the fair and legitimate arguments of a sound 
and liberal criticism, they substitute invective, ridicule, and 
sarcasm. 

II.— SEYAR^, OB ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

The authors of the books of Hadeeses, anticipating that the 
subject on which they wrote might, at some time or other, give 
rise to theological controversies, and form a groundwork for 
numberless new-fangled dogmas, which could not but prove 
detrimental to true religion — ^were, in some degree, cautious 
when dealing with so delicate a question. Such, Jiowever, was 
by no means the case with our writers upon our ecclesiastical 
history ; for having no apprehensions of this kind, and being, 
moreover, well aware that the productions of their pen neither 
involved any subject for polemics, nor famished a Iocm ttandi 
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for innovations in religion, they wrote with less restraint and 
were less solicitons about the style of their compositions. The 
most fruitful source of their subject matter being that of oral 
tradition, every story related to them by individuals was eagerly 
welcomed by them, and inserted in their books without the least 
enquiry or investigation as to the nature of the tradition itself, 
or the character of the party furnishing it. 

The object of these writers being neither that of verifying any 
story, nor of investigating the origin of any tradition, but simply 
that of collecting into one corpus tradilionum whatever stories 
were connected with the subject they were writing upon, the task 
of searching into the truth or falsehood of this or that tale was 
left exclusively to the reader’s diligence and judgment. This 
practice rapidly became general, while, at the same time, that of 
noting down the name of the contributor gradually fell into 
disuse. These books likewise contained many traditions, said to 
have been related by persona who lived long before the writer 
himself. Others, too, there were, of which nothing whatever is 
known, not even so much as the channel through which they 
came to the knowledge of the compiler. In such books were 
also recorded many traditions respecting ancient prophets, as 
well as stories and fables at one time rife among the Jews, but 
the origin of which now lies buried in impenetrable darkness. 
Hence, of all the various departments of Mohammedan litera- 
ture, the one which most needs emendation, and requires the 
closest attention of the reading public, is that of Seyar or 
our ecclesiastical history. 

The mere fact, therefore, of these books having been the pro- 
ductions of some eminent scholars, in days of yore, does not 
entitle them to any degree of credit, and therefore it ought to be 
withheld until they be found to possess those intrinsic qualities, 
the absence of which could not but prove fatal to their authenticity. 

Considered from this point of view, therefore, Tarikh of 
Mohomed Ismaul Bokhari aass* and 
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Tarikh Mohamed Jarir Tibree aajs* <^-Pi 

Seerat-i-Sbami and Seerat Hishamee ci^ 

and Ibn Sad, secretary of Al-wakidi and the 

mnch lauded productions of very distinguished scholars, stand 
upon a par mth Madarij-ul-nabovat Kisas-ul 

Amtrya *1^111 ^jo^, Meraj nama <ul} Shahadat nama 

Moulad jiy*, etc. ; and other opuscula emanating 
from ordinary authors. 

In writing the life of our Prophet, or, in tracing our ecclesias- 
tical history, very few European writers have devoted to their 
subject that degree of patient research and enquiry due to its 
importance; on the contrary, actuated, it is to be feared, by 
prejudice and enmity, they wilfully blinded themselves to the 
light which glared in upon them, and thus proved the trtitl of 
the saying, “None wre so blind as those who will not see." 


COMMENTAEY UPON THE HOLT KOBAN. 

Many eminent persons have commented upon the Holy Koran. 
Some have written on its eloquent style and beautiful diction ; 
others have pointed out the peculiar mode of reciting it with 
proper accent, emphasis, and tone. Others, again, have explained, 
and elucidated the various commandments enjoined therein. 
Some have devoted their time and labour to the task of endea- 
vouring to discover on what occasions certain verses were sent 
down from God ; and others have supplied the preacher with 
texts for the subject of his sermon; and, lastly, others have 
taken all the above subjects collectively whereon to comment. 
The writers of these commentaries were compelled to have 
recourse to eccesiastical history, the Hadeeses, etc., an account 
of which we have already given. It is, indeed, much to be 
r^;ietted that the said commentators should have pressed into 
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their service the numerous false traditions and fictitious tales con- 
tained, as before said, in those ecclesiastical histories, etc. ; for 
such commentaries, — especially those that were written for the 
preacher’s use, and contain fanciful and extravagant stories about 
the prophets, or that pretend to describe the forms of angels, 
heaven and hell, and their attributes, — giving, moreover, whim- 
sical accounts from ecclesiastical liistory,— abound with tradi- 
tions wliolly undeserving of credit. These traditions were 
current among the Jews, who were, however, unable to adduce 
any proof of their credibility. There arc also many sayings 
which are attributed to some religious writers, but it is as diffi- 
cult to ascertain whetlicr they were really the sayings of those 
persons as to discover how they became known to such com- 
mentators. 

The portions of these commentaries which treat of the 
eloquence and the beautiful style of the Koran, as well as the 
peculiar tone to be used in reciting it, arc, most undoubtedly, 
excellent. With the cxfccption of these parts, all the traditions 
and stories contained in such commentaries arc not equally true, 
being mingled together like real and mock pearls, the task of 
the purchaser being to select the genuine ones, whence it follows 
that whosoever, without due discrimination, quotes stories from 
any of such commentaries, making them a foundation for criti- 
cizing our holy religion, cannot but fall into the grossest errors. 

The throe kinds of books above-mentioned arc, therefore, for 
writers upon religion, at one and the same time, a store of both 
worthless and precious matter ; nevertheless Mohammedan 
authors have adopted various means by which they are enabled 
to avail themselves of this fruitful source. 

Many learned men, when treating of the omnipotence of God, 
hold that it lies within His power to do whatsoever pleases Him, 
however contrary the act may be to reason and the laws of 
nature. This is a dogma in which they so conscientiously and 
pertinaciously believe, that every attempt to shake their faith 
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therein would, moat assuredly, proye abortive; in fact, they 
would doggedly refuse to listen to, or entertain, for one moment, 
any proposition or argument which did not harmonize with their 
own favourite convictions. To such simple-minded and sincere 
persons was given the name of “ heavenly men.” Ja>! JJ 
AxJl. The following is the mode of authorship adopted by 
these pious and virtuous persons: they consider all traditions 
whatever to be trustworthy, and, consequently, describe every 
fact related therein to be true, so much so, that if a tradition be 
handed down to us in various forms, and if there be several 
traditions respecting one and the same event, they admit all 
such traditions as genuine, and affirm that a similar event oc- 
curred as many times as were equal to the number of the tra- 
ditions recorded respecting it. 

The works of such authors, therefore, who wrote not from a 
calm and well digested consideration of the subject, but from the 
impulse of a blind zeal and enthusiasm, arc unworthy the criti- 
cism of a foreign savant, who, having based his arguments upon 
the traditions contained in those books, endeavours to deduce 
therefrom conclusions injurious to our religion. 

Besides the above classes of books there is also another, written 
exclusively for the use of those, who, so far from indulging any 
doubts, have a lively and implicit belief in Mohammedanism. 
The object for which such books were written being to make the 
Mohammedan reader interested in the faith, and to arouse his 
religious enthusiasm.* 


* Kazee Abool Fazel sa^t that be did not mrite his book called the Shifa, for 

those persons who do not believe in the Prophet and his miracles but for 

those Who do believe and have faith in him, so that their love for Mohammed might 
be increased, and their faith in Islam strengthened, and that, moreover, the/ might 
be induced to perform righteous deeds. — (t^. SHiiay Kozec Ayaz). 

Ijwb UjIs^ ij\ fjAa^ 
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These writers haye, in their works, described events without 
any distinction as to their being true or false, and without any 
attempt to investigate the real meaning of those events, so that 
a critic who founds his argument on any false tradition con- 
tained in any such book, does not fairly judge our religion. 

Some of these virtuous and learned persons wh6 held this kind 
of opinion, greatly enlarged the sphere of their authorship. 
Attributing the possibility of everything to the omnipotence of 
God, and, hence, considering every fact to be true, they sought 
to defeat the critics hostile to their religion, by proving, with the 
aid of logical arguments, the possibility of the occurrence of this 
or that fact. 

These books are, indeed, so intelligibly and conclusively 
written, tlint any believer, whatsoever, in religious miracles 
cannot find fault with any of the doctrines advanced in them, 
without subjecting the religion which he himself has faith in, to 
the like objections. 

Hut to one, who, rejecting all Revelation, believes only in 
natural religion, the reasons furnished by these books, balf-bosed 
as they are upon faith, are like a man, wlio, having but one leg, 
remains without the power of locomotion. 

Other divines, however, who were more learned than the rest, 
adopted a philosophical method in their authorship ; endeavour- 
ing to prove that religion coincides with science, they investi- 
gated the tmth of every tradition and explained the meaning of 
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eaeli, per ee. Shah'Vali'TJlla of Delhi Sa».j 

aU! is considered as the latest of such learned philosopMcal 
divines, but it is much to be regretted that such works as bis 
should not have been more generally introduced, a circumstance 
partly attributable to their contents being beyond the compre- 
hension of ordinary readers, and partly to their being unpalatable 
to those virtuous authors who object to adducing any reasons for 
their belief, and are, moreover, unwilling that philosophy should 
be called in to prove religion. 

The divines of the former class who have laboured to bring 
forward philosophical reasons for their belief have been accused 
by the latter of being enemies of the orthodox faith, and have 
been called disbelievers in Islam, an accusation from which even 
Bhah-Yali-Ullah 41)1 4 L& himself has not been able to escape. 

But another defect is to be found in these books, which is 
that the arguments employed in them are founded on the prin- 
ciples of the old philosophy— principles many of which have 
either become obsolete, proved to be false, or have been explained 
in a different manner, by modern science or philosophy. This 
defect, however, is not confined to writers upon Mohammedan 
theology only, but is to be found in the theological writers of 
other religions also who discuss religion upon philosophical 
principles. It consequently becomes the duty of the followers 
of every religion, who wish to preserve it pure and unadulterated, 
to revise the works which have been written on the principles of 
ancient philosophy, and to write new books on the principles 
of modem philosophy, thus enabling the principles of their 
religion to be discussed upon those of natural science. 


IV.-Aii MOHAMMEDAN LAW, OR THE FIKAH. 

While Mohammedan theological works were in the above- 
mentioned condition, the task of the writers upon our law 
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became necessarily very difficult. Under these circumstances, 
they considered the Koran,* the truth of ^hich was universally 
admitted, as the best and most important source whence to 
derive the principles of our law ; next to the Koran, such of the 
sayings of the Prophet, the authenticity of which had been 
satisfactorily proved; and lastly, those of the Prophet's sur- 
viving associates. Some writers, indeed, regard the sayings, 
even of the companions of the Prophet’s associates, as an avail- 
able source for the same object. 

There were many cases, however, that either presented them- 
selves to the minds of the lawyers, or actually occurred, which 
had never been anticipated or contemplated, whether in the 
Koran itself or in the Hadeeses, and concerning which, conse- 
quently, no positive decision could be found, on a first trial, either 
in the Koran itself or in the above-mentioned books. In this 
dilemma our writers upon law, made a fresh attempt to find a 
dictum'vM(Ai should meet such cases, in the Koran or the Hadeeses; 
and in this they fortunately succeeded by considering the way 
in which words had 'been used in the above authorities, as well 
as the different meanings of which such words were susceptible ; 
and wherever an instance was found of one case resembling 
another, the same decision served for both. 

These writers sometimes took the decision given by the Koran 
upon particular cases as applicable generally, and at other times 
discovered exceptions to the general decisions of the Koran. The 
same writers also laid down some principles and rules, by using 
which, decisions might be found in the Koran upon peculiar or 
extraordinary cases, and this formed a new branch of our theology 


• During tho Prophet’s lifetime, the Koran was not written in extmtOf as it now 
appears, hut only detached portions thereof; other parts had been confided to 
memory, and some persons wem found who had committed even the whole of it to 
memory. From tho above united sources, the Koran was, in the time of Abu-Bekr, 
oomposed in its present form, and was pronounoed to be ooneot by persons who had 
heard it recited by the Fn^het himself. 
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under the name of 4 a» J^l—the principles of Mohammedan law. 
General books have also been written by which decisions have 
been derived from the Koran, respecting the material or physical 
actions of men. Such hooks are called au Treatises or 
Books upon Mohammedan Law, or the Fikah. The last of 
these books, written on the principles of the Ilamufi sect, 
is the Fatawa Alumgeeree cybi, composed by order 

of the Emperor Alumgecr. Great credit and many thanks are 
due to the authors of such works, for the vast labour and trouble 
they undertook in writing them, and no doubt an equal respect 
should be entertained as well for the productions themselves as for 
their writers ; but willi the exception of those decisions plainly 
enunciated in the Koran or in the genuine Hadeeses, all the rest 
being but mere deductions from the aforesaid decisions (of the 
Koran) must not he considered as enunciating the true prin- 
ciples of our religion. Foreign writers and critics have generally 
fallen into mistakes by considering such deduced or second- 
hand decisions as constituting our true religion. 

No doubt those eminent scholars who so deduced these 
decisions from the original principles of Islam were far more 
learned than ourselves, but at the same time they were quite as 
liable to error as we are, so that it can, by no means, be predicated 
of all such deduced decisions that they are entirely immaculate, 
or free from mistakes. Hence it follows that our law books are 
full of two kinds of principles and decisions ; the one class being 
those original decisions of our religion which are considered 
faultless, the other such as are deduced from the former class, 
and which, for that very reason, may be said to be liable to 
mistakes. It is, therefore, the duty of those who investigate, or 
who criticise our law, first to distinguish the one class of 
decisions from the other ; because if any fault be found with any 
decision of the latter, it ought not to be imputed to our religion, 
hat to the learned man who deduced those decisions from oar 
religion, and who cannot be entitled to any higher rank than 
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that of a lawyer of our religion. The /our gr&U kaoyera of our 
religion hold a like opinion.* 

* Aboo-IIanee& j>\ ^ of these kvjen, urtum eipUiniag any prineiple 

of OUT law, used to declare, that what he himself said should he considered as the best 
opinion he could form on the subject, and as entitled to credit only so long as until 

a better one was found to challenge our belief. Imam Malik i * < 3L* , another 

of these four, held that a principle enunciated by any oneliut the Prophet was liable 
to error. Imam Hambal 9 ^ authority, insisted that entire 

dependence should not be placed upon what he said, but that the Koran and the 
Hadeeses should be consulted. Lastly, Shafai *01^ one occasion told 

Ibrahim Moozame pupils, that he ought not to roly upon 

his opinion, but must form one for himself from the Koran and the Hadeeses, 
inasmuch as the sayings of every one, except those of the Prophet, were liable to 
mistakes. 

j )\ ^ Jli 

AmaA) ijUjcJI ]3\ dill 

^«|Au>>b *1^ bjJj Le 3 ^ 3 

jJbSli (JjAJ dlil JlS^ 
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Aboo Haneefa, B. 80 Hijra (699 a.d.) D. 160 Hijra (767 a.d.) Imam Malik, B. 
96 H. (613 A.D.) D. 179 H. (796 a.d.) Ahmud Hambal, B. 164 H. (780 a.d.) 
D. 241 H. (866 a.d.) Shafaee, B. 160 H. (767 a.d.} D. 204 H. (819 a.o.) 
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ON 
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Section l.—Hom they came into Existence. 

From the earliest times of Mohammedan history the Holy 
Koran has always continued to be, as it will for ever remain, 
a real and abundant source of Mohammedan law; and it is 
the belief of every Mussulman that the Prophet himself always 
acted conformably to the Koran— that is, in perfect obedience 
to the commands contained in that holy book, both when ex- 
pressly enjoined or only tacitly implied. It was in accordance 
with this grand principle that Ayeshah taught us, by her rejec- 
tion of the hadees which declared the dead could hear, to dis- 
card, at once, without inquiry, as apocryphal and spurious, 
every hadees that clashed with the injunctions of the Koran. 

But when we believe that the Prophet received the Wahee 
Ohair Mutloo, or Hadees, that is, in other words, a revelation 
in which was declared the sense only of what he afterwards 
delivered to bis followers in his own words, then, of course, 
it becomes incumbent upon ns to search after and collect the 
sayings of the Prophet himself. When, moreover, we believe 
that no genuine hadees can be contrary to the import of the 
Koran, then, indeed, we shall find in the course of our inquiry 
and investigation, that of true hadeeses there are three descrip- 
tions only. Of these, one would be in confirmation and support 
of the Koran; another would serve by way of explanation of. 
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and comment upon, some of the passages in that sacred writ, 
while the third would bear reference to such matters as have 
not been taken cognizance of by the Holy Koran. 

But the Prophet himself has informed us that (leaving the 
Holy Koran out of question) all his sayings are not to be con- 
sidered as revelations; but that the two following kinds only 
are to be taken as such : First, those which he himself declared 
had been divinely revealed; and secondly, those which have 
reference to religious dogmas, to morals, or to the state and 
condition of the soul in the world to come. Consequently, with 
the exception of the hadeeses of the above-mentioned two kinds, 
the rest of the sayings and actions of the Prophet are looked 
upon by us in the same light as those of any other holy, vir- 
tuous, and truly pious personage ; and this our assertion the 
Prophet himself supports, when he says, “ Verily, I am nothing 
more than a mortal. Accept and act according to what I say 
relative to your religion; but when I order you anything on 
my own account, theq, verily, I am also a man.” 

UjU 4^1; 

Upon examining the sayings and deeds of our Prophet, we 
find some of them relating to our religion, others connected with 
the peculiar circumstances of his life, some bearing upon society 
in general, and others, again, concerning the art of government. 

Of the above classifications of Mohammed’s sayings and 
practice, the last three only are of a nature requiring to be 
investigated and discriminated as to which of them are inspired 
and which are not, and therefore we should accept as really in- 
spired those sayings only the authority for, and proof of, which 
are sufficient to justify us in so doing. 

Although our Prophet has expressly and repeatedly ordered 
us always to follow his footprints as closely as possible, never- 
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thelcss that command has been understood as being relative to 
religion exclusively; as for us Mohammedans, we have tried 
to follow his example, to the best of our ability, in the remain- 
ing three of the above-mentioned points. The difference between 
these two modes of procedure being that, in the first case, we are 
bound and obliged, as a matter of duty, to follow it; while, in 
the second one, we do so advisedly on our own account, for the 
purpose of procuring honour for ourselves in the next world, 
and out of attachment, reverence, love, and gratitude to our 
Prophet, so that without, in the least, disparaging religion, wc 
can quit that path, if compelled so to do, by time or by circum- 
stances. 

All these and the like considerations obliged us to collect and 
investigate all the sayings of our Prophet. During even 
Mohammed’s lifetime, the dominions of Islam had become ex- 
tensive, and the converts to it numerous : it was impossible for 
every Moslem to be in personal communication with the Pro- 
phet, and hence it became indispensable that his (the Prophet’s) 
sayings and deeds should be made to come to the knowledge 
of such of his followers as were at a distance from him ; and it 
was for this reason that, as will appear from the following 
hadees, the Prophet approved of this being done. Ibni Masood 
represents liimself as having heard from the Prophet, “May 
God prosper that person who heard my words, and faithfully 
delivered them unto others, for, verily, there might be among 
the latter some one who might heed my word better than the 
deliverer himself.” (Termizee, etc.) 


\ ^ 

\j^\ aUI clyv. ^ 


It was from Ibis time that tradition first came into credit. 
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Although we find that even during the Prophet’s lifetime 
certain indlYiduals used to commit to writing some detached 
hadeeses, and that immediately after his death the custom still 
continued on the increase, yet, in both those periods, it was so 
limited as not to attract any special notice or attention. Besides 
there were still living so many persons who had themselves heard 
the Prophet, and those who had not could so easily make them- 
selves well acquainted with his sayings and deeds, that no 
necessity was felt for making a collection of all such sayings 
and practice of the prophet. 

In course of time, however, when those aged persons who had 
seen and heard the Prophet began to depart, one by one, from 
this life, the absolute necessity for collecting the hadeeses became 
more and more urgent; so much so, indeed, that at the com- 
mencement of the second century of the Hejra, several truly 
virtuous and pious persons, who regarded this world with con- 
tempt, and devoted themselves entircl}' to religion, undertook 
the task of collecting the hadeeses. Such is the true and faith- 
ful account of Mohammedan traditions and hadeeses. 


Section W.— Punishment awarded hy the Prophet to persons 

who should fail to deliver the Hadeeses truly and faithfuUy. 

We have already shown that the custom of delivering hadeeses 
to other persons commenced during the lifetime of Mohammed, 
and by bis direction. It now, therefore, remains for ns to make 
known how particular the Prophet was respecting the faithful 
transmission of hadeeses from mouth to mouth, and for this 
purpose we think it will be quite sufiicient to quote the very 
words of the Prophet. Ibni Abbas makes Mohammed state, 
“ Convey to other persons none of my words except those which 
ye know of a surety. Verily he who purposely represents my 
words wrongly, would find a place nowhere for himself but in 
fire.” {Termizee). 
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t* HI aU! ijy^j JlS (jwV® 

Ajj) ^Ull josJj |jt.«jeL« ujjt^ |»s«(ie 

Samrah, eon of Jundob, and Moghayera, son of Shobah, 
represent the Prophet as saying, '' Whoever communicates my 
words to others, but without lieing sure of their correctness, 
verily, he is one of the two liars” (Le. one, he who utters a 
direct falsehood, and the other, he who represents a statement 
as true, although he himself thinks it to be untrue). (.Moslim). 

jUll JkA-ijfi Ail Li^iXas^ 

Notwithstanding, however, all this precaution on the part of 
our Prophet, we find that false and spurious traditions did creep 
into Islam, precisely in the same manner as false traditions and 
apocryphal books found their way into Judaism and Christianity; 
the only difference as to this point between Islam and the two 
last-mentioned faiths being, that Moslem divines have never 
suffered pious frauds to form one of their religious doctrines; and 
as they always regarded such an act in the light of a great crime, 
so they never endeavoured to save the originator of such traditions, 
however pure and virtuous the intention might have been with 
which he introduced them, from hell-fire, the abode which the 
Prophet himself had appointed for such a transgressor; while, on 
the contrary, the Christian Fathers of the Church, as Origen and 
others, naanifestly acting against their inward convictions, con* 
sidered pious frauds in matters of religion not only allowable 
bat even meritorious and deserving of G^od’s favour.* 

^ ^ir W. Muir relates, in his Oordoo History of the Christian Ohnroh, that in 
the second century a question arose among the Christiana on this point, whether, 
in their discussions upon matters of religion with idolators and heathen philo- 
sophers, it was right or not to adopt the same style of arguments, and the same 
weapons as were used by the opposite party ? Guided hj the opinions of Ong^n 
and others, the question was decided in the affinnatire. It was certainly a result 



Sbction ll\.-~The Style of Composition employed in the impart^ 
ing of a Tradition. 

For the purpose of expressing how a hadees had been com- 
municated from one person to another, certain introductory 
verbal forms were selected by duly qualified persons, and it was 
incumbent upon every one about to narrate a hadees, to com- 
mence by that particular form appropriated to the said hadees, 
and this was done with the view of securing for each hadees the 
quantum of credit to which it might be justly entitled. 

These introductory verbal forms are as follow: (1) UJjks- “He 
said to me;” (2) “ I heard him saying (3) U Jl5 


of their determination, that the Christian doctors proved superior in the contest, 
and asserted their advantage over their opponents ; but at the same time, this 
triumph wajs attended with some, damage to the interests of truth and fairness, — People 
were led to suspect that for this reason wore those sijurious books issued, which 
after this century made their appearance in greM numbers. In the same way, the 
philosophers used sometimes to put forth books upholding some particular doctrine ; 
and by ascribing the authorship to eminent men., they securetf for their productions that 
attention and conrideration 'yjhich they would not have received had the names of the 
real authors been appended. In like manner., the Christians who argued in the style of 
the philosophers., used to write hooks and issue them unde?' the name of an apostle., or 
of a pupil of an apostle, or of any other person of note and renown. Tins practice, 
which originated in the third century, was perpetuated for many conturios in the 
Romish Church. It is, however, a very culpable practice, and opposed to the principles 
of eUmai truth, — Muir’s Church History, Part II., ch. 3. Mosheim writes as 
follows: — The Platonists and Pythagoreans deemed it not only lawful hut com- 
mendable to deceive and to lie for the sake of truth and piety. The Jews living in 
Egypt learned from them this sentiment before the Christian era. Of this no one 
will doubt who calls to mind, the numerous forgeries of books under the. names of 
eminent men, the Sybilline verses, and other similar trash, a large mass of which 
appeared in this and the following centuries. I would not say that the orthodox 
Christians forged all the books of this character ; on the contrary, it is probable 
that the greater part of thorn originated from the founders of the gnostic sects ; 
yet that the Christians who were free from the heterodox views were not wholly 
fret from this fault, is too clear to be denied," — Eccl. Hist. ch. iii. p. 70, edit. 1860. 

Mosheim again writes upon the same subject as follows : — “ There were various 
causes requiring this to bo done dt an early period, and particularly this, that not 
long after the Saviour's ascension, various histories of his life and doctrines, full of 
impositions and fables, were composed by persons of no bad intentions, perhaps, 
but who were superstitious, simple, and addicted to pious frauds; and afterwards 
various spurious writings were palmed upon the world, inscribed with the namts of the 
holy apostles." — ^Eccl. Hist., Part 11., chap, it., p. 36. 
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" He told me ; ” (4) U/j “He related to me ; ” (5) “ He 

informed me;’’ (6) lilJl “He informed me;” (7) “From." 

The first four introductory forms were to be used only in the 
case of an original narrator communicating the very words of 
the hadees to the next one below him. The fifth and sixth 
introductory verbal forms were used when a narrator inquired 
of the narrator immediately above him whether such or such a 
fact, or circumstance, was or was not correct. Tlie last form is 
not BufiSciently explicit, and the consequence is that it cannot 
be decided to which of the two persons the hadees related be> 
longs, so that unless other facta be brought to bear upon it, it 
cannot be satisfactorily proved whether there be any other per- 
sons, one, or more than one, intermediary between the two 
narrators. As to any external facts that might prove what was 
required to be known, the learned are divided in their opinions. 

First : If it be known of a certainty that the narrator is not 
notorious for fraudulently omitting the names of other parties 
forming links in the chain of narration, and who also lived at 
such a time and in such a locality that it was possible, although 
not proved, that they visited each other, then it might be taken 
for granted that there were no other narrators intermediary be- 
tween these two. 

Secondly : Other learned authorities add that it must be proved 
that they visited each other, at least once in their life-time. 

Thirdly : Others assert it must be proved that they remained 
together for such a time as would be sufficient to enable them to 
learn the hadees, one from the other. 

Fourthly : Some hold that it must be proved that one of them 
really learned the hadees from the other. 

SscTiON IV.— Yalue of Hadmes as regards the commumcation 
of them from one narrator to another. 

Whenever a hadees is narrated, its value and importance are 
to be estimated from the links forming the chain of narration. 
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First: U Moamd or Mar'foo (a hadees which 

is said to have been narrated by the Prophet). This appellation 
is given to a hadees when the narrator expressly says that some 
certain thing has been said or performed by the Prophet him- 
self, or has been done by others in his presence. If the chain 
of narrators up to Mohammed is complete, the hadees, in that 
case, is called tf/* ^otJoq (a hadees which 

is said to have been related by the Prophet, and the list of whose 
narrators is complete); but if the chain of narrators is not 
complete, then it is called Mar/oo Mutikata (a 

hadees represented to have been related by the, Prophet, but of 
which the list of narrators is incomplete). 

Second: V. Moukoof (a hadees re- 

lated by an associate of the Prophet without having been ascribed 
to the latter). If the chain of narrators up to the associate is 
complete, the hadees would, in that cose, be called 
Morsal MuttasU, but if incomplete, then it would be called 
^ViSv.< Morsal Munkata. 

Opinions of learned men are much divided as to whether 
or not the hadees Morsal Muttasil, should be considered as 
genuine and authoritative. But such a hadees of the associate 
as describes an event or a place which he himself did not see, 
should not justly be regarded as having an equal authority 
as one mentioned by the Prophet. Perfectly just and true 
are the opinions of those learned persons who maintain that 
the hadeescs related by Ayesha as to the manner in which re- 
• vclations began to be communicated to the Prophet are not to be 
taken as authority. 

Third : Maktoo, that is, hadeeses related by those peF- 

sons who saw the associates of the Prophet, but which have not 
been traced up to the associates. This hadees is also respectively 
called Maktoo Mutta^l aaH Maktoo Munkata when 

the chain of its narrators is either complete or incomplete. 
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Fourth: Rimayat (tradition). This is quite distinct 

from any of the above-mentioned ones, and the name is given 
to such hadeeses as commence in this wise — “it has been re- 
lated," or “such and such a person thus narrated it." Hadeeses 
of this kind are no more entitled to credit than is public gossip. 
It is from such hadeeses that our commentators and historians, 
both sacred and profane, have made their works so voluminous, 
and it is this rubbish and nonsense that diminishes the credit of 
Hishamee, Tabukati Kabeer, otherwise Katibul Wakedee and 
others. 

SacTiON V. — Yalue and importance of Hadeeses as judged by 
the character of the narrators. 

Whenever the value and genuineness of any hadeeses are judged 
from the character of their namtors, their respective merits are 
considered in the following order : — 

First : Saheeh (genuine). This appellation is given to 

that hadees, all whose narrators were truly pious and virtuous 
persons, who had never been charged with any misdemeanour, 
and who were distinguished for their truth and integrity. 

The quantum of credit reposed in such hadeeses was muco 
increased by their having been, separately, related by individuals 
of the same character as the above. There are very few hadeeses 
of this kind. 

Second; Hasan (of mediocre credit). This title is 

given to that hadees, all whose narrators do not approach in 
moral excellence to those of the 6rst one, but nevertheless are 
much esteemed for their piety and general good character, and 
also to such hadees the source of which is well known. There 
are many hadeeses of this kind, and which form the subject matter 
of our best works on hadeeses. 

Third : Daeef (weak). This appellation is given to 

those hadeeses of whose narrators only one or more do not ap- 
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pear to resemble those of the first or second class. The degree 
of weakness of such hadccses is formed from its causes, and our 
books upon hadccses of tlie second rank arc full of those of this 
description. 

Fourth: Gharccb (scarce). This appellation is given 

to such hadccses whoso narrators have related but very few 
liadccscs. 


Section VI . — Dctjrcc of Authenticity of the narrators asjudyed 
by their acquirements. 

The associates of the projdict, and those persons who lived im- 
mediately after them, used to relate, with the c.\ccpfion of the 
Koran, the sense of the Projihet’s words, in their own language, 
unless they had to use some phrases containing ])raycr8, or when 
they had to point out to otlicvs Iho very words of the jtrophet. 
It is natural to .^oppose that deeply learned persons would them- 
selves understand and deliver, to others, the sense of the sayings 
liclter than jiersons of inferior parts, and therefore narrators 
have been divided into seven grades. 

Fir^it : Persons highly conspicuous for their learning and 
legal acquirements, as well as. for their retentive memory. Such 
]ier.son3 arc distinguished by the title of Z*j\ Aimatul 

hadees, that is ‘‘ Leaders in ITadeeses.” 

Second : Persons who, as to their knowledge take rank after 
tlic first, and who hut very rarely committed any mistake. 

Third : Persons who have made alterations in the pure re- 
ligion of the Prophet, without carrying them to extremes by 
prejudice, hut respecting whose integrity and honesty there is 
no doubt. 

Fourth : Persons respecting whom nothing is known. 

Fifth: Persons who have made alterations in the pure re- 
ligion of the Prophet, and, actuated by prejudice, have carried 
them to extremes. 
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Sixth : Persons who are pertinaciously sceptical, and have not 
a retentive memory* 

Seventh : Persons who are notoriotis for inventing spurious 
hadeeses. Learned divines of our religion are of opinion that 
the hadeeses related by persons of the first three classes should 
be accepted as true, according to their respective merits, and 
also that hadeeses related by persons coming under the three 
last classes, should be, at once, entirely rejected ; and that the 
hadeeses related by persons of the fourth class, should be passed 
over unnoticed so long as the narrator remained unknown. 

Section W\.— Mohammedans were ‘permitted to relate traditions 
from the Jewish Scriptures. 

Our prophet expressly gives us permission to relate traditions 
from the .lews ; an assertion for the support of which we think it 
sufficient to quote a hadees of the Pro2>het to that effect. 

Abdollah, sou of Ammar, makes the Prophet as saying “Con- 
vey my words to the j)eoplo, although they might be no more 
than a verse, and relate traditions from the Jews, and there is no 
harm therein. Whosoever constructs falsehoods upon me shall 
have fire for his abode ” Uiohharee). ^ 

. LU } <dll Jli JU j jM 

>\jj) 

Section VIU.^ Causes of difference among Traditions. 

We should not be justified in concluding that, whenever a 
difference is met with in traditions, these latter are nothing more 
than so many mere inventions and fabrications of the narrators, 
since, besides the fabrication of hadeeses, there are alfio' other 
natural causes which might occasion such differences; an*d we 
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shall now consider those natural causes which produce such 
variety among hadeeses. 

(1) . A misunderstanding of the real sense of the saying of the 
Prophet. 

(2) . Difference of the opinions of two narrators in under- 
standing the true sense of the Prophet’s saying. 

(3) . Inability to enunciate clearly the sense of the Prophet’s 
saying. 

(4) . FaUure of memory on the part of thp narrator— in con- 
sequence of which he either left out some portion or portions of 
the Prophet’s saying, or mixed up together the meanings of two 
different hadeeses. 

(5) . Explanation of any portion of the hadees given by the 
narrator, with the intention of its being easily understood by the 
party hearing it, but unfortunately mistaken by the latter for an 
actual portion of the hadees itself. 

(6) . Quotations of certain of the Prophet’s words by the 
narrator, for the purpose of supporting his own narration, while 
the hearers of the namtion erroneously took the whole of it as 
being the Prophet’s own words. 

(7) . Tuitions borrowed from the Jews erroneously taken to 
be the words of the Prophet, and the difference existing between 
such Jewish traditions was thus transferred to those of the 
Mohammedans. The stories of ancient persons and, early pro- 
phets, with which our histories and commentaries are tilled, are 
all derived from these sources. 

(8) . The difference which is naturally caused in the continual 
transmission of a tradition by oral communication, as it has been 
in the case of traditions having miracles for their subject-matter. 

(9) . The various states and circumstances in which the different 
narrators saw the Prophet.' 

Sbction IX.— AjoecTjjpAa/ Hadeeses. 

There exists no doubt respecting the circumstance of certain 
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persons having fabricated some hadeeses in the Prophet’s name. 
Those who perpetrated so impudent a forgery were men Of the 
following descriptions : — 

(1) . Persons desirous of introducing some praiseworthy custom 
among the public, forged hadeeses in order to secTire success. 
Such fabrication is restricted exclusively to those hadeeses which 
treat of the advantages and benefits which reading the Koran 
and praying procure to any one, both in this world and the 
next ! which show how reciting passages from the Koran cures 
every disease, etc. : the real object of such frauds being to lead 
the public into the habit of reading the Koran and of praying. 
According to our religion the perpetrators of such frauds, or of 
any others, stand in the list of sinners. 

(2) . Preachers, with a view of collecting large congregations 
around them, and of amusing their hearers, invented many 
hadeeses, such hadeeses being only those which describe the state 
and condition* of paradise and of hell, as well as the state and 
condition of the soul after death, etc., in order to awaken the 
fear of God’s wrath and the hope of salvation. 

(8). Those persons who made alterations in the pare religion 
of the Prophet, and who, urged by their prejudices, carried the 
same to extremes, and who, for the purpose of successfully con- 
fronting their controversial antagonists, forged such hadeeses in 
order to favour their own interested views. 

(4). Infidels who maliciously coined and circulated spurious 
hadeeses. Our learned men, however, have greatly exerted 
themselves in order to discover such fabricated hadeeses, and 
have written many works upon the subject, laying down rules 
for ascertaining false traditions and for distinguishing them from 
genuine ones. 

The modes of procedure were as follows Such persons ex- 
amined the very words employed in such hadeeses, as well as 
their style of composition ; they compared the contents of each 
hadees with the commands and injunctions contained in the 
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Koran, with those religions doctrines and dogmas that have 
been deduced from the Koran, and with those hadecses whicli 
have been proved to be genuine; they investigated the nature 
of the import of such hadeeses, as to wliether it was unreason- 
able, improbable, or impossible. 

It will now be evident to our readers that the hadeeses con- 
sidered as genuine by us Mohammedans, must indispensably 
possess the following characters:— The narrator must have 
plainly and distinctly mentioned that such and such a thing was 
either said or done by the Prophet ; tlic chain of narrators from 
the last link up to the Prophet, must be unbroken ; the subject 
related must have come under the actual ken of its first narrators ; 
every one of tlie narrators, from the last up to the Prophet, must 
have been persons conspicuous for their piety, virtue, and 
honesty ; every narrator must have received more than one 
hadccs from the narrator immediately preceding him ; every one 
of the narrators must bo conspicuous for his learning, so that 
ho might be safely presumed to be competent both to under- 
stand correctly, and faitlifully deliver to others, the sense of the 
hadees ; the import of the liadecs must not be contrary to the 
behests and injunctions contained in the Koran, or to the re- 
ligious doctrines deduced from that Sacred Book, or to the 
hadeeses proved to be correct ; and the nature of the import of 
the hadees must not bo such as persons might hesitate in 
accepting. 

Any hadees thus proved genuine can be made the basis of any 
religious doctrine, but notwithstanding this, another objection 
may be raised against it which is, that this hadees is the state- 
ment of one person only, and, therefore, cannot, properly, be 
believed in implicitly. For obviating this, three grades have 
been again formed of the hadeeses thus proved as genuine. 
These three grades are the following Molcmatir, 

Mashhoor, and Khabari Akad. 

MotawOLir is an appellation given to those hadeeses only that 
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have always been, from the time of the Prophet, ever afterwards 
recognized and accepted by every associate of the Prophet, and 
every learned individual, as authentic and genuine, and to which 
no one has raised any objection. All learned Muhammedan 
divines of every period have declared that the Koran only is tlie 
hadccs Mutawatir; but some doctors have declared certain other 
hadccses also to be Mutawatir, the number, however, of such 
hadccses not exceeding fire. Such are the hadccses that are 
implicitly believed and ought to be religiously observed. 

MaMioor is a title given to those hadeeses that, in every 
age, have been believed to be genuine, by some learned persons. 
These are the hadccses which are found recorded in our best 
works that treat of them, and, having been generally accepted as 
genuine, form the nucleus of some of our religious doctrines. 

Kkabari Ahad (or hadeeses related by one person), is an 
appellation given to hadccses that do not possess any of the 
qualities belonging to the hadeeses of the first two grades. 
Opinions of the learned are divided whether or not they can 
form the basis of any religious doctrine. 

Persons who undertook the task of collecting hadeeses had 
neither time nor opportunity for examining and investigating all 
the above particulars, and some of them collected together all 
the hadeeses whatsoever that came under their notice, while 
others collected only those hadeeses whose narrators were 
acknowledged to be trustworthy and honest persons, leaving 
entirely upon their readers the task of investigating and ex- 
amining all the above-mentioned particulars, as well as of 
deciding their comparative merits, their genuineness, and the 
quantum of credit due to them. We regret to say that the odds 
and ends, waifs and strays, and refuse of all hadccses, have been 
welcomed by our historians. 

Christian writers, ignorant of the rules and regulations that 
have been so established by learned Mohammedan Divines for 
ascertaining the intrinsic value and genuineness of any hadecs, 
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when they accidentally read any of oar histories which, as be* 
fore said, contain nothing but the worat of all hadeeses, vainly 
flatter themselves that they have become acquainted with all 
the mnutuB of Islam, and begin to criticise and ridicule our 
religion ; but when these their so much lauded productions come 
under the eyes of Mohammedans, the only effect produced by 
them is laughter at the ignorance and prejudice conspicuous 
in them, mingled with regret at the useless sacrifice of time 
and talents. 


SUPPLEMElfT. 


Although we have elsewhere given a full and detailed ac- 
count of Mohammedan traditions, nevertheless, we cannot, in 
justice, pass over unnoticed the information afforded us by two 
of the most esteemed Christian biographers of our prophet— 
A. Sprenger, M.D., and Sir William Muir. 

The former of the above authors says but very little respecting 
Mohammedan traditions and their narrators, and, indeed, the 
little he so ventures to mention. betrays the paucity of his ac- 
quaintance with his subject; so much so, indeed, that he may 
justly be compared to one who, plunged in the thick darkness 
of ignorance, is, while seeking the light of truth, deceived and 
led astray by the false meteors of prejudice and obliquity of 
judgment, so that, while in pursuit of nonentities, he loses the 
substance. One remark of his is, however, worth consideration. 
He states that “ the most important, in a theological point of 
view,” are “the six canonical collections of the Sunnees,” 
namely “Cahyh of Bokhary . . . Moslim . . . The 
Sonan of Abu Daod . . . Tirmidzy . . . Nasay Ibni 
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Majah;” besides these there are some other collections (mostly 
founded on the preceding ones) which much esteemed among 
the Sunnies, as that of Darimy’s, that of Daragotony, of Abn 
Nayna, of Ismayhy, of Bargany, of Ahmad Sonny, of Bayhagy, 
of Homaydy, of Ehattaby, of Bagbawy, of Razyn, of Jazary 
Ibnal Athyr (Mobarik), of Ibnal Janzy, of Nawawy.” 

Now, in the first place, the last fourteen are not at all 
"founded” on the six preceding ones, inasmuch as the former 
contain many other unauthentic and untrustworthy hadeeses 
which are no where to be found in the latter; and, secondly, 
none of the hadeeses, whether they be contained in the former 
or in the latter, are ever acknowledged genuine or antborita- 
tive, so as to he made the basis of any religious doctrine, so 
long as they have not been subjected to the process of all the 
examinations which we have mentioned above. 

Sir Wm. Muir, however, dwells, at some length, upon the topic 
of Mohammedan traditions and traditionists, but we regret to 
state that the entire character of his composition clearly indicates 
that, before having arrived at any conclusion by an unprejudiced 
and candid investigation, as well as by fair, just, and legitimate 
reasoning, his mind was prepossessed by the idea that all these 
traditions were nothing else than mere fabrications or inventions 
of the narrators and other persons ; and this, as if he were pro- 
ceeding to perform the task of proving all traditions to be such, 
and not of arriving at the truth, whatsr tver that truth may be, 
which last object is, or at least should b( , the sole aim of every 
public writer, llis very line of argument betrays the caanma 
which directs his pen. Thus, commencing by the remark that 
" the habits of the early Moslems favoured the growth of tradi- 
tion,” he goes on to say, "on what topic would the early 
Moslems more enthusiastically descant than on the acts and 
sayings of their Prophet.” Ho is of opinion that it was these 
traditions, which, in the lapse of time, invested Mahomet with 
supernatural attributes.” "The mind (of his followers) was 
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unconsciously led on to think of him as endowed with super* 

natural power here nae the matericd out of rohieh 

tradition grew luxuriantly. Whenever there was at hand no 
standard of facts, whereby these recitals might be tested, the 
memory was aided by the unchecked efforts of the imagination.” 
" Superstitious reverence, with which the traditions of the com- 
panions (of the Prophet) were regarded by the succeeding 
generations,” was, according to him, “the result which the 
lapse of time would naturally have upon the minds and the 
narratives.” 

Now, such being the line of Sir William’s reasoning, what, 
it may be asked, would become of the most pious and virtuous 
person upon earth, were we to look upon his every deed and 
saying through the obfuscated and perverted medium of fraud 
and hypocrisy, were we to misconstrue and misrepresent all his 
words and actions, putting upon them the worst construction it 
were possible for malice to invent ? 

May not all the miraculous deeds of Moses— his “ rod being 
turned into a serpent,” “his hand” becoming leprous, “the 
river being turned into blood,” “ the plague of frogs ’’—and his 
other miracles performed in Egypt ; the passage of the Israelites 
through the Red Sea, the falling of manna and quails from 
heaven, tlie hewn tablet of stone written upon by the finger of 
God, the Almighty’s preferring the Israelites before all the rest 
of the world. His giving them the name of “my chosen people,” 
and His conferring upon them all the blessings that were so con- 
spicuous— and lastly. His honouring Israel with the exalted 
appellation of “ My frst-born Son may not, we repeat, all 
these be considered as only so many amusing tales, invented 
and fabricated by that prophet's ardent and zealous followers — 
the Israelites— who, through “superstitious reverence,” through 
“fond devotion,” in the lapse of time, invested their prophet 
“with supernatural attributes.” May it not be equally well 
applied to Moses that “the majesty of his character gained 
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greatness by contemplation, and, as time removed him farther 
and farther from them (his followers), the lineaments of the 
mysterious mortal, who was wont to hold familiar intercourse 
with the messenger of heaven (nay, with God himself), rose 
in dimmer but in more gigantic proportions. The mind was 
unconsciously led on to think of him as endowed with super- 
natural power and ever surrounded by supernatural agency.” 
What would become of Jesus and his devout and zealous fol- 
lowers were every one to discard, as merely so many fabrications 
and idle inventions, the traditions which represent Christ as 
rising from among the dead, and showing His wounded hands 
to His followers. His ascension into heaven, and His sitting 
there, at the right hand' of God,— that is, according to the Trini- 
tarian system, at the right hand of himself? 

A respect, however, for intellectual power forbids us to put 
the worst construction upon the sayings and deeds of men who 
have gained for themselves a world-wide renown for their piety 
and virtue ; nor, indeed, can it be denied that it behoves every 
author, when about to criticise the writings of others, to bring 
with him to his task a mind free from prejudice and illiberality. 

Mohammed’s companions and their successors were men who 
entirely devoted themselves to God ; they worshipped truth, and 
regarded this world with contempt; they were honest, sincere, 
and virtuous; and the collectors of our hadeeses undertook 
journeys for the purpose of amassing in one corpus the sayings 
of their prophet : they sufiFered severe persecution from the local 
powers that were ; they had to encounter a host of difficulties, 
to endure hardships and privations almost incredible, but never 
did they flinch or desist from their task, all which undeniably 
proves them to have been actuated by religions and pious 
motives; and we should be in no way justified were we to de- 
scribe them as acting from cant and hypocrisy, and unwarrant- 
ably condemn their works upon an unfotinded assertion of their 
being nothing but fabrications and inventions. 
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Sir Wm. Mnir mentions that " the wants of the expanding 
empire required an enlargement of the administrative Code of 
the Coran.” He says “ that which wdl sufficed for the patri- 
archal simplicity and limited social, system of the early Arabs 
became utterly inadequate for the hourly multiplying wants of 
their descendants.” This, according to Sir Wm. Muir, together 
with other causes of the like nature, " called loudly for the en- 
largement of the scanty and naked dogmas of the Coran, and 
for the development of its defective code of ethics.” In this 
observation he is entirely mistaken. The compilers of hadeeses 
had nothing to do whatsoever with the expansion of empire or 
with the administrative Code. They were men entirely devoted 
to religion. They compiled hadecMS, those sayings of their 
prophet, solely from religious motives. Of the hadeeses they 
compiled, religion forms by far the greatest proportion, not even 
one-twentieth referring to matters of administration. We do 
not believe all the hadeeses, respecting the administration, to be 
inspired ones, as we have fully explained in another place. The 
Horan, as well as the Prophet, left, with the exception of certain 
laws, every thing respecting the art of government entirely to 
the discretion of the head of the state to introduce, with the 
advice of learned and wise counsellors, such measures as cir- 
cumstances and the spirit of the age might require. Having 
mentioned that *' the Coran was, at first, the sole authoritative 
rule of conduct;” the same author says that “it no longer 
sufficed for its original object,” and that “the deficiency was sup- 
plied by the Sunnat, or the saj'ings and practice of Mahomet.” 
He also writes' that “ he (Mohammed) had never held himself 
to be infallible, except when directly inspired of Ood ; but this 
new doctrine assumed that a heavenly and unerring guidance 
pervaded every word and action of his prophetic life.” 

There is no doubt that we Mohammedans endeavour to imi- 
tate the example of our Prophet in all spiritual as well as secular 
matters, but it is highly unjust to represent us as believing that 
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" a heavenly and unerring guidance pervaded every word and 
action of hie prophetic life.” All hie sayings and practice con- 
cerning worldly matters are, with the exception only of those 
which he himself said were of divine origin, looked upon by 
us in precisely the same light as those of any other virtnona 
and pious individual. We have fully described and explained 
this point above. 

" Tbe work” (of fabrication and propagation of tradition). Sir 
Wm. Muir says, “ too closely affected the public interests and 
tbe political aspects of the empire to be left entirely to private 
and individual zeal,” and, for the support of his assertion, he 
quotes the following sentence from Sprenger, who, himself, took 
the intimation from Qnastalany’s Commentary on Bokbaree. 
The sentence is: “The necessity of writing down every au- 
thentic record of Mohammed which could be collected, being 
urgent, the Ehalif (Omar) issued a circular order to that effect, 
and commissioned Abu Bakr bin Mohammed, more especially, 
with the task of collecting traditions.” 

Now, no Caliph whatever, or any other Mohammedan ruler, 
ever interfered with private individuals in their task of collecting 
the hadeeses; and the mere assertion of Quastalany cannot, 
therefore, be accepted as an historical fact. We challenge iJl 
those persons who maintain that “ the Caliph Omar II. issued 
circular orders for the formal collection of all extant hadeeset. ” 
to point out even a single one of those many now existing works 
upon hadeeses which had been compiled by order of any of the 
Caliphs, or of other rulers ; and we do this the more confidently, 
since it is undeniable that, so far to the contrary, every one of 
them, without exception, was compiled by holy persons who 
were exceedingly averse even to appear at the Court of the 
Caliphs of their own time; and the latter were, in reality, 
emperors, and not the successors of the Prophet, for his sne- 
oessorship terminated thirty years after his death. 

Sir Wm. Muir, quotes, in a note, the weakest and most vb- 
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anthentie traditioiui from Wackedee, the last of which is that 
Omar (the successor of Abu Baer), intended to write down the 
Sonnat, and prayed to the Lord regarding it, for a month, 
when, at last, be was ready to commence the work, he desisted, 
saying, “I remember a people who recorded a writing similar 
thereunto, and then followed after it, leaving the book of the Lord.” 

These traditions, we have repeatedly said, are no more entitled 
to credit than is public gossip. 

After enumerating the causes of the difference existing between 
traditions; namely, the common weakness of man’s memory, the 
errors and exaggerations, the prejudice and bias, as well as the 
spirit of party and of faction that crept into Islam after the 
death of Osman, Sir Wm. Muir says that during this century the 
main fabric of tradition grew up and assumed permanent shape. 
Towards the close the extant traditions began to be systemati- 
cally sought out and publicly put upon record. The type then 
moulded could not but be maintained, in its chief features, at 
least, ever after.” 

We have nothing here to observe upon the causes of the differ- 
ence among traditions, having already fully explained them else- 
where. But we may express our great surprise at finding that, 
although Sir Wm. Muir believes that nearly all the extant tradi- 
tions of the Mohammedans are mere fabrications, yet, neverthe- 
less, he has based all his remarks upon the traditions of Wakedee, 
who has, as before mentioned, recorded none but the weakest of 
them ; and freely uses them against us at his good pleasure ; 
whereas, according to the received canons of criticism and of 
unprejudiced authorship, as well as agreeably to his own con- 
victions, he ought to have first investigated and discriminated 
genuine traditions from fabricated ones. It is the want of this 
last requisite that characterizes the works of all Christian writers 
upon Islam, who, nevertheless, have an excellent digestion for 
their own prodigies, and it is this defect that we have so re- 
peatedly animadverted upon in our Essays. 
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Bat if Sir Wm. Muir be merely desirous of revealing to 
the public the higgledy-piggledy condition, the unauthenticity 
and the spuriousness, of Mohammedan traditions, our religion, 
in that case also, is not in the least affected or disparaged. The 
Mohammedans did not allow this matter to remain in silence, 
for we find that works have been written with the sole intention 
of discriminating false hadeeses from genuine ones, that laws 
and regulations and strict tests have been made for ascertaining 
their merits, genuineness, and authenticity ; that the fabrica- 
tors of false hadeeses had been reprobated as sinners, while 
every other possible means had been employed for this purpose. 
We cannot refrain from remarking that matters are worse in 
Judaism, and still more .so in Christianity. In the latter, apocry- 
phal books, and codices without number, swelled the bulk of 
religious books that were daily used in every church, and which 
were such ripe causes of angry disputes among the faithful, that, 
irpon Constantine the Great embracing Christianity, one of the 
objects for which he summoned the Council of Nice (Nicea), 
A.D. 320, was to ascertain which Gospels were gcauine and which 
spurious.' 


’ The first Christians were reproached with naying forged several acrostic verses 
npon tho name of Josns Christ, which they attributed to an ancient Sybil. They 
were also accused with having forged letters purporting to bo from Jesus Christ to 
the King of Edessa, at the time no such king was in exist* oe; those of Mary; 
others from Seneca to Paul ; letters and acts of Pilate ; false gospels, false miracles, 
and a thousand other impostures, so that the number of books of this description, 
in the first two or three centuries after Christ, was enormous. 

The great question which agitated tho Christ!. ji Church, touching the divinity of 
Chnst, was settled by tho Council of Nieoa, convoked by the Uoman Emperor, 
Constantine, in 325 after Christ. The fact of Christ’s divinity was denied and 
disputed at this Council by not less than eighteen bishops and 2,000 inferior clergy; 
but, after many angry discussions and disputes, Jesus was declared t^ be the only 
son of God, begotten by God the Father. Arias, one of the oic bteen dissenting 
bishops, headed the Unitarian party, namely, those who denied Christ’s divinity, 
and being, on that account, considered as heterodox, he was sent into exile, hut 
was, soon after, recalled to Constantinople, and having succeeded in making his 
dociprines paramount, they became established throughout all the Roman Provinces, 
notwithstanding the efforts of his determined and constant opponent, A^ianasius, 
who headed the Trinitarian party. It is recorded in the supplement of the pro- 
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After having mentioned- the baneful inflnenees that were at * 
work under the intolerant reign of Almamoon, and after stating 
that “the general collection of traditions was effected under 
similar influences/’ Sir Wm. Muir says “ the prodigious amount 
of base and fictitious material may be gathered fiiom the estimate 
even of Mohammedan criticism. Upon this topic the opinion 
of Dr. Weil may be received with confidence and approbation. 

' Reliance/ he writes, *upon oral traditions, at a time when they 
were transmitted by memory alone, and every day produced new 
divisions among the professors of Islam, opened up a wide field 
for fabrication and distortion. There was nothing easier, when 
required to defend any religions or political system, than to 
appeal to an oral tradition of the Prophet. The nature of 
these so-calkd traditions, and the manner in which the name 
of Mohammed was abused to support all possible lies and 
absurdities, may be gathered most clearly from the fact that 
Bokhari, who travelled from land to land, to gather from the 
learned the traditions they had received, came to the con- 
clusion, after many years’ sifting, that, out of 600,000 
traditions ascertained by him to be then current, only 4,000 
were authentic. And out of this selected number the Euro- 
pean critic is compelled, without hesitation, to reject, at least. 


odediDgi of the eame Ooimoil of Nioea, that the Fathers of the Ohuroh, being con- 
siderably embarrassed to know which were the genuine and which the non-genuine 
books of the Old and New Testament, placed them altogether indiscriminately 
upon an altar, when, those to be rejected are said to hare fallen upon the ground I ! 

The second Council was held at Constantinople in 881 a.d., in which was ex- 
plained whateTer the Council of Nioea had left undetermined with regard to the 
Holy Qhost, and it was upon this occasion that there was introduced the Formula, 
decUring tbsit the Holy Ghost is^ truly the Lord proceeding from the Father, and 
is added to and glorified together with the Father and the Son. It was not till the 
ninth century that the Latin Church gradually established the dogma that the Holy 
Ghost proceeded from the Father and the Son. In 431 the third General Council 
assembled at Ephesus, decided that Mary was truly the mother of Go^ so that 
Jesus had two natures and one penon. In the ninth century occurred the great 
schism between the Latin and Greek Churches, after which not less than twenty- 
nine sanguinary schismatic centests took place at Rome for the possession of the 
Papal Chair.— VoLTAiBi. 
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one half.’ Similar appears to have been the experience of 
the other intelligent compilers of the day. Thus. Abn Daud, 
oat of 500,000 traditions which he is said to have amassed, 
threw aside 496,000 and retained as trustworthy only 4,000." 

We perfectly agree here with the opinion, both of Dr. Weil 
and Sir Wm. Muir, but, at the same time, we regret to say that, 
instead of acting in accordance with the remark of Dr. Weil— 
" that the European critic is compelled to reject, without hesita- 
tion, at least, one half of the number (4,000)," selected by 
Bokharee, the so-called European critics, not being content even 
with the 4,0(X) of Bokharee, descend to base the truth of their 
work upon such as those of Wakedee, Hishamee, the Moulood 
Namah, the Meraj Namah, and others that contain nothing but 
puerile absurdities, rejected even by Mohammedans themselves. 

Sir Wm. Muir is perfectly right in stating that “the collectors, 
though unsparing in the rejection of untrustworthy traditions, 
did not discriminate those that were trustworthy by any in- 
tdligent canon," but he should have borne in mind, as we have 
above stated, that was not the time for the collectors to dis- 
criminate the trustworthy from the untrustworthy traditions by 
any intelligent canon, and that they left this task to their, 
posterity. 

Sir Wm. Muir says that “it was not the subject matter of 
a tradition, but simply the names attached thereto that decided 
the question of credit. If these were unimpeachable, the tradi- 
tion must be received. No inherent improbability, however 
glaring, could exclude a narration, thus attested, from its place 
in the authentic collections." 

Sir Wm. Muir is mistaken in liis conclusion. It was not the 
business of the collectors to criticise the subject matter of any 
hadeeses, and the very appellation given them corroborates our 
assertion. Their task was to collect hadeeses, and they did collect 
all those whose narrators were honest and trustworthy persons, 
and left the criticism of the subject witter to the readers. 
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In hifl conree of description, Sir Wm. Muir acknowledges the 
honesty of the narrators, but maintains that, nevertheless, fabri- 
cated traditions are mixed up with the trustworthy ones, and, in 
order to discriminate between the genuine and the apocryphal 
traditions, he states that “ the points on which the probability 
of a tradition will mainly depend, appear to be, whether there 
existed a bias among the Mohammedans ge,nerally, respecting 
the subject narrated ; second, whether there are traces of any 
special interest, prejudice, or design on the part of the narrators; 
and, third, whether the narrator had opportunity for personally 
knowing the facts.” 

We hare no hesitation in accepting the last two of the three 
roles fixed by Sir Wm. Muir, for they are two of the so many 
rules we have mentioned above. It is the first rule that 
perplexes us, and which we demur to accepting at all as a rule 
for investigating whether such and such a hadees is genuine or 
false, and in either case how much truth or falsehood it contains. 

In this our perplexity we, of course, immediately referred to 
the explanation therein, which we foul'd to be altogether at 
variance with what we had expected, in consequence of which 
we shall now proceed to consider it. 

To discuss the above topic clHcicntly, Sir Wm. Muir considers 
the narrative from two points of view— period and subject. The 
period he divides into several portions, the first being “up to 
entrance of Mahomet on public life.” “ For the account of this 
period of the Prophet’s life,” he says, “ the witnesses are either 
younger than he, or of equal age, and therefore they are uot 
trustworthy witnesses, for events preceding Mahomet’s birth, or 
for the details of his childhood, few of them even for the in~ 
cidents of his youth.” 

To all appearance the statement seems to be correct, but a 
fallacy lurks in the circumstance that, in the first place, he has 
taken for granted that “ the era of the first propagation of tradi- 
tion was subsequent to the Prophet’s decease,’! whereas there 
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exist the strongest possible reasons warranting the belief that 
the custom of narrating traditions commenced during the Pro- 
phet’s lifetime ; and, secondly, that he assumes it as a fact that 
all the companions, even those also who perished during Mo- 
hammed’s lifetime, were either younger than be, or of the same 
age ; whereas it is an established historical fact that many of the 
Prophet’s associates were much older than he, or, at least, suffi- 
ciently older to have been the eye-witnesses of the events im- 
mediately preceding Mohammed’s birth, as well of his childhood 
and his youth, and correctly to remember and faithfully to 
transmit them to others ; and it is the deposition of such wit- 
nesses that is accepted by us as authentic and trustworthy. 

Besides all this, to rest the investigation of the truth of any 
circumstance entirely upon the existence of eye-witnesses is 
tantamount to acting contrary to the established laws of evi- 
dence, which are acknowledged throughout the whole civilized 
world. In addition to eye-witnessses there are several other 
circumstances which apply in a manner equally forcible, at least 
to establish the truth or the fallacy of any event, the difference 
being that an event declared to be correct by an eye-witness is 
accepted without the least hesitation, while, in the second case, 
the amount of opinions in its favour preponderates. Therefore, 
in ascertaining the truth of the events of any period of our 
Prophet’s life, we cannot do more than what we should do in 
ascertaining the truth of the deposition of witnesses, according 
to the received laws of evidence which are derived from the 
intellectual faculties of man, irrespective of any religion. 

Sir Wm. Muir states that “ if the attention was not specially 
attracted by the event, it would be in vain to expect a full and 
careful report ; and, after the lapse of many years, the utmost 
that could be looked for from such a witness, would be the bare 
general outline of important facts.” This principle he applies 

forcibly to the biography of Mahomet, up to the time when he 
became the prominent leado* of a parly.” He eztoida this 
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Kmsrk " to the entire interval preceding the period when he 
stood forth pubHely to osaume the prophetic rank, opposed 
polytheism, and came into open collision with the chiefs of 
Mecca ; ” and insinuates thereby that a full and correct account 
of our Prophet’s life, prior to his assuming a public character, is 
impossible. 

We would have, unhesitatingly, welcomed this gratuitous 
principle, the bantling of Sir Win. Muir’s ingenuity, were we 
not at a loss what to make out of the circumstances attending the 
lives of Moses and Jesus, before their assuming a public character. 

Leaving entirely aside the question that we are acting not only 
in accordance with the principles of the Christian and Jewish faith, 
but according to our own religion also, we are more interested in 
the private lives of Moses and Jesus than in that of Mohammed, 
because in the life of the latter we do not find any circumstance 
whose truth entirely depends upon the authenticity of any event 
in his private life. Such, however, is not the case witli Jesus 
and Moses. The truth of the whole public lives of both these 
prophets entirely depends upon the authenticity of their private 
lives. How arc we to know of a certainty that the obscure babe, 
whom the daughter of Pharoah discovered floating in an “ ark,” 
on the river Nile, was identical with the legitimate child of Levi, 
with the individual whom the world calls Moses? Again, how are 
we to know of a certainty that the child called by us " the Word 
of God,” ” the Spirit of God,” the child who was born without 
having any father, was identical with the Jesus Christ of this 
world? These two points ore of os private a nature, and as diffi- 
cult, nay, we may say, os impossible to be proved true, as any- 
thing in the world can be. Were we to accept as correct the 
above mentioned principle of Sir Wm. Muir, we fear that it mig])t 
prove fatal to our religion ; and therefore, horror stricken at the 
very idea, we can never be expected to acquiesce in so damaging 
a principle. 

We are not satisfied with the mere assertion that Sir Wm. 
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Muir's principle is incorrect, but we shall go further and dis* 
cover the fallacy which perplexes us in accepting as authentic 
the account of the private lives of Mohammed, Jesus Christ, and 
Moses. 

The fallacy consists in the too vaguely expressed phrase, 
" After the lapse of many years,” which expression is against the 
acknowledged laws of evidence. Properly speaking, it would 
have been correct to have said, after the lapse of emh a period 
as to render impos^ble the probability of a legitimate investiga- 
tion, and the authcntiaty of the result. But such a period did 
not lapse to the private life of Mohammed. There were still 
alive some persons who had witnessed his birth, his infancy, his 
childhood, and his youth, and although "their memory and 
imagination ” were not “ busy in particularly noting the events 
of his life,” still it is not a legitimate conclusion that they forgot 
all whereto they had been eye-witnesses. When " a poor orphan, 
a quite inoffensive citizen,” an individual " who was, perhaps, 
of all the inhabitants of Mecca, the least likely to have the eyes 
of his neighbours turned upon him,” — when such an obscure 
person, we repeat, assumes a public character, the most im- 
portant of its kind, and the most offensive to his family, to his 
nciglibours, and to his follow countrymen in general, it is 
natural cnougli to conclude that every individual around him 
would, most likely, narrowly criticise his private life and actions, 
and would compare every circumstance of his private life with 
the corresponding facts which happened before all of them, and 
whereto they were, all of them, eye-witnesses. 

Sir Wm. Muir proceeds to state that "it' follows necessarily 
that, in all cases affected by either of the foregoing rules, circum- 
stantiality will bo a strong token of fabrication. And we shall 
do well to adopt the analogous canon of Christian ciiticism, 
that any tradition, the origin of which is not actually con- 
temporary with the facts rclatiHl, is worthless exactly in propor- 
tion to the particularity of detail. Tliis will i*clieve us of a vast 
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number of extravagant etories, in which the minutite of close 
narrative and sustained colloquy are preserved with the pseudo- 
freshness of yesterday.” 

When we have proved that “the foregoing rules” of Sir Wm. 
Muir are entirely wrong, according to the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of evidence, then it must follow that the conclusion 
deduced by him, that “ circumstantiality will be a strong token 
of fabrication,” is also incorrect, and does not properly apply to 
the private life of Mohammed. His assertion “ that any tradi- 
tion, the origin of which is not strictly contemporary with the 
facts related, is worthless exactly in proportion to the particu- 
larity of detail,” is also coutrary to the law of evidence. It 
would be more correct to say that “ a tradition,” the narrator 
of which, and not the origin of which, “ is not strictly contem- 
porary with the facts related, is worthless, exactly in proportion 
to the particularity of detail. The conclusion at which Sir Wm. 
Muir arrives by applying “the canon of Christian criticism” to 
Mohammedan traditions is, that he is relieved of “ a vast number 
of extravagant etories In which the minutise of close narrative 
and sustained colloquy are preserved with the pseudo-freshness 
of yesterday.” But we are very sorry, indeed, to have to state 
that he is also mistaken in this his conclusion, which is likewise 
entirely contrary to the accepted laws of evidence. Whenever 
any tradition is narrated, in which all minutise “ are preserved 
with the pseudo-freshness of yesterday,” and which the spirit 
of the times and circumstances declare to be impossible, the 
suspicion which it excites on this account is respecting the 
character of the narrator, and not regarding the mhgect matter of 
the tradition, and, therefore, it follows that when the character 
of the narrator is proved, by the critical rules of the collectors of 
the traditions to be, in every way, unimpeachable, then, of 
course, there remains not the least hesitation in accepting as true 
the subject matter also. 

Sir Wm. Muir now enters upon and considers the second 
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period, or that "marked section of time which intervenes be- 
tween Mahomet’s entrance on public life and the taking of 
Mecca.” The pith and purport of all his remarks are that we 
cannot accept as true the traditions that contain the "misre- 
presented actions,” the "unfounded accusations,” and the ex- 
aggerated charges imputed to the enemies of Mohammed, 
because all the unbelievers, either the inhabitants of Mecca or 
those of Medina, having become Moslems, and all the Jews, 
Christians, and Pagans having been extirpated, there remained 
no one to impugn the " one-sided assertion ; ” and also because 
as Mohammed himself cursed the infidels, what Mohammedan 
would dare be their advocate? and, consequently, they, the 
infidels, were " held in abhorrence by the traditionists,” and the 
historians ever kept " a jealous eye on the character of the 
testimony against them.” Without either entering into detail, 
or observing that the same remark holds good with respect to 
other prophets and their followers, we submit it to the impartial 
judgment of our readers, asking them whether it be at all 
possible that all the traces of virtue, honesty, and truth — those 
precious endowments of nature, which constitute the essence of 
the moral faculties of man— were entirely blotted out of the 
breast of millions of rational beings, and that all of them, with 
one heart and voice, degraded themselves by descending to 
commit the basest of actions— the uttering of a falsehood, and 
to the misrepresenting of facts which bad taken place before 
all of them, and whereunto they had all been eye-witnesses. 
The very fact that the eye-witnesses of all those circumstances 
amounted to millions of millions, escablishes the impossibility 
of the misrepresentation of those very facts. 

When considering the "personal bias,” Sir Wm. Muir states 
that " the ambition of the narrator to be associated with Ma- 
homet,” for his name " threw around nobility and veneration,” 
and bis friendship imparted a rank and a dignity,” that the 
ambition " of being closely connected with any of the supposed 
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mysterious visitations or snpematnral actions of Mahomet,” 
for, ” to be noticed in the Bevelation was deemed the highest 
honour that could be aspired to,” put a premium upon ” the in- 
vention or exaggeration of superhuman incidents,” and caused 
"exaggeration, false colouring, and even invention (of tra- 
ditions).” 

When an author, by such bias, prepossession, and prejudice, 
becomes utterly partial, then, of £Ourse, there is no help for it. 
How is it possible to conceive that the early converts to any 
religion whatsoever, whose belief in their religion is sincere, who, 
in the innermost recesses of their hearts believe that to follow 
the example of their prophet is the surest and safest path to 
salvation, and that to disobey bis commands and injunctions is 
to incur eternal damnation;— how is it possible, we would ask, 
that all such pious and virtuous persons should have, all at once, 
become deaf to the mandates of their prophet, as well as blind 
to the written injunctions and precepts of their Sacred Book, 
and should have indulged in lying, fraud, hypocrisy — in short, 
in vices and crimes of^every description? Take, by way of 
example, any religion whatsoever, Hindooism, Buddhism, 
Paganism, Judaism, Christianity with its thousand sects. 
Catholics, Protestants, Unitarians, Trinitarians, Wesleyans, 
Baptists, Jumpers, Mormons, etc., etc., and you wHl find in 
the early converts to each and every of them a spirit of virtue, 
truth, honesty, and sincerity, of 2eal, implicit belief, and self- 
devotion, as well as a fear and horror at the very idea even of 
setting at nought the commands of their prophet and the laws 
of their religion. It will suffice to quote but one of thousands 
of instances that might be adduced to corroborate the truth of 
our assertion, and it is this : Zyed Ibni Sabit, when required by 
Abu Bukr to collect the dlyccta membra of the Koran into one 
volume, remained horror stricken for a while, and then, with 
mingled emotions of fear, anger, and impatience, asked the latter 
how he dared to command that to be done which had not been 
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done in the presence of the Prophet himself? How is it con- 
ceivable that these men who so much feared and reverenced their 
Prophet, who knew nothing bat trath and truth alone, should 
have immediately debased themselves by indulging in vices and 
perpetrating onmes of the blackest dye? 

In the same spirit he goes on to state that, "we have un- 
questionable evidence that the bias of party effected a deep and 
abiding impress upon tradition." Among many other causes 
of the circulation of spurious traditions, he cites " national bias 
common to the whole of Islam, and therefore, the most fatal ; ” 
" tendency to exalt Mahomet and ascribe to him supernatnral 
attributes." He believes that all such puerile nonsense originated 
with Mohammel, for he has no doubt" that "real facts have 
not seldom been thus adorned or distorted by the colouring of a 
superstitious fancy.” He further adds that, "to the same 
universal desire of Mahomet’s glorification must be ascribed 
the unquestioned miracles with which even the earliest bio- 
graphies abound." The next victims which fall under Sir Wm. 
Muir’s unsparing indignation are the "supposed anKcipations 
of Mahomet (and of Islam) by Jewish and Christian priests.” 
The genealogy of Mohammed be declares to bo fabricated, and, 
therefore, spurious. "The desire,” he says, "to regard, and, 
poaribly, the endeavour to prove the prophet of Islam a des- 
cendant of Ishmael, began even in his (Mohammed’s) life-time.” 
Again he observes that " the converse principle is likewise true; 
that is to say, traditions founded upon good evidence and undis- 
puted, because notorious in the first days of Islam, generally fell 
into disrepute, or were entirely rejected, because they appeared 
to dishonour Mahomet, or countenance some heretical opinions. 
The nature of the case renders it impossible to prove this position 
so fully as the preceding ones, since we can now have no trace 
of such traditions as were early dropped.” The above summary 
of a long and tedious account manifestly proves that the latter is 
the composition of one who professes a hostile religion, and that 
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it id written in a strain suitable to, and consistent with, a pre- 
judiced antagonist, who is generally not over scrupulous, either 
in his assertions, or his language, or in bis respect for legitimate 
inquiry, and who looks down, with sovereign contempt and 
groundless suspicion, upon what regards every other religion 
than his own, but more especially that one from which his own 
faith may have, in any way, suffered. Were we required to 
point out a parallel to this nnclllled for and intemperate asser- 
tion, we would name the violent and blasphemous expressions 
adopted by the Jews when speaking of Jesus Christ and His 
religion. Sir Win. Muir states that “traditions founded upon 
good evidence and undisputed, because notorious in the first days 
of Islam, generally Jell into disrepute or were entirely rejected, 
because they appeared to dishonour Mahomet or countenance 
some heretical opinions.” Strange to say, however, that, for 
what he himself asserts so confidently and dogmatically, and 
in the clearest and broadest language possible, as if, indeed, it 
were an established historical fact that admitted of no doubt, 
he adduces no authority, but, with the utmost self-satisfaction, 
disposes of the case at once by merely stating that “the nature 
of the case renders it impossible to prove this position .... 
since we can now have no trace of such traditions as were early 
dropped.” Such is the influence and such the effect of bigotry 
and prejudice I That differences did occur in Mohammedan 
traditions we readily admit, but we confidently and emphati- 
cally deny tliat they are attributable to the discreditable causes 
assigned by Sir Wm. Muir, since they solely originated in 
tho!»i which we have mentioned above. 

We are not a little shocked and pained to find Christian 
writers not only falsely and unjustly bringing in grave and 
heavy charges against Mohammed, but also exulting when they 
flatter themselves, but without reason, at having discovered 
a blur on the fair reputation of our prophet. The notion appears 
to have originated with A. Sprenger, M.D., who discussed the 
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subject in an article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and, again, in his biography of Mohammed. Our high 
respect for the character and attainments of Sir Wm. Muir, as 
well as a knowledge of his profound acquaintance witn Oriental 
literature, had led us to indulge a sincere hope that he would 
expose, as they deserve, the one-sided assertions and imputations 
of Dr. Sprengcr, and, by a calm and deliberate investigation, 
and an impartial judgment, vindicate the integrity of the Prophet 
of Arabia. But alas ! how fallacious was that hope ! 

Dr. Sprenger, after quoting the chapter of the Koran, entitled 
“ the Star,” states “ that Mohammed highly praised and ‘ acknow- 
ledged’ the idols and gods of the Koreisbites, and that when he 
prostrated himself, the latter also joined with him in doing the 
same. He rests the truth and authenticity of the whole story 
on the authority of the author of Mawahib Alladoniyah. 

Sir Wm. Muir dwells upon the subject thus: “There is, 
apparently, a well supported story which attributes to Moham- 
med a momentary lapse and compromise with the idolaters of 
Mecca.” He bases the authenticity of his remark upon the 
account given by Wackedee, Tebari, and, more especially, upon 
“ an interesting passage in elucidation of the autlienticity of the 
story,” given by the author of Mawahib Alladoniyah, who “ traces 
the objections and doubts to the fear of heresy and injury to 
Islam.” 

As all the different traditions and opinions of learned Mo- 
hammedans on this point are quoted by the author of Mawahib 
Allodoniyah in his work, we think it sufficient to cite the passage 
of the last mentioned author, giving, at the same time, a 
thorough explanation of it ; and to render this the more easy, 
we shall divide the passage into sections. The passage mns 
thus 

First: “Those persons who had taken refuge in Abyssinia, 
hastened from that place to Mecca, and arrived there at the time 
when the Prophet recited tin his prayer) the chapter of the I^oran, 
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entitied ' iht Star* In his recitation of the same passage, when 
he came to the words, *Do you see Allot and Alozza and Manah, 
the third idol of yours ?* Satan added ; * They mere the subUtne 
Oharaneek (idols) artd their intercession mill be of use to you’ 
When the Prophet finished reciting the whole chapter he pros- 
trated himself, and the idolaters did the same along with him, 
being under the delusion thsij^the Prophet had spoken well of 
their Gods. Satan spread this news rapidly among the people, 
so much so that it reached Osman-ibni-Mazoon and his friends, 
and other Mohammedans who were in Abyssinia. They said 
one to another that the Meccans had become Mussulmans, and 
had performed prayers along with the Prophet, and that Islam 
had now become secure in Mecca; they, thereupon, returned 
from Abyssinia very soon. 

* 1 /* jii j 
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Second: "When the idolaters recovered from their delusion, 
and found that Mohammed did not otter what they had intaginAd^ 
they grew hostile to him more than ever. 

U.X.A1 \j^j u^J ^Ae. j 

Third: "Eadi-Ayaz dwells upon this story in his work called 
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' Shefil/ and has ihlly and Batisfactorilj proved its spuriousness 
and unauthenticityi but the doubt that has been entertained re*- 
specting it will be shown hereafter. 

Fourth: '‘The following is a summaiy, in a few words, of 
what Imam Fakhroddeen Raizee mentions in his commentary: 
‘ TAis story is false and apocryphal, and its dradation is urdamfvl, 
God says that the Prophet does not speak any tMng of his own 
accord, but tohat God reveals unto him, and God has Uhetvise 
said that mhateoer has been or mill be revealed unto Mm he shall 
never forget. 

li ^JUJ Jl5 j j JI 

Fifth : “ *BaihaM denies the circumstance of tMs story being 
a tradidon at all, and says that its narrators are all individuals 
of suspect^ and impeached character. 

j^l jtJ Jiil! t)^ 3 
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Sixth: “* Bohharee gives, in his rcorh, a tradition that the 
Prophet, efter having redted the chapter enUtled "the Star,” 
prodrat^ Mmsef, and mas foUoned in doing the same by all 
the Mohammedans and idolators and other men and Genii, and 
m that tradition no mention .it made respecting the Gnaraneeh 
(idols); severed other tradxtiomsts have related the same, but 
noneef thm have eeer mentioned any thing about the Gharaneeh. 
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Seventh : " ‘ There is not the least doubt that he is an injidel 
who mentions that the Prophet showed respeet to the idols, /or 
it is an established fact that the ehicf and mmn desire of the 
Prophet mas the abolition of idolatry, and were we to allow it 
as true, then, verily, adieu to implicit belief in his law, for the 
same suspicion and doubt are sure to fake hold of our mind re- 
speeding the other orders and commandments, and the following 
command of 6od:—“ 0 Prophet! convey to the people what God 
hath revealed to you, and in case of not performing the same, 
verily, you will fail to perform your mission ” — will be contradicted, 
for the curtailment of any Revelation is just like to its interpola- 
tion. These eonmde^ations, and the like, lead us to conclude that 
the story is a fabricated one, and, indeed, it has been alleged that 
it {the story) has been coined by some of the infidels, and has no 
foundoHon." Ilcrc ends the summary of Imam Ghezelee’s remarks. 
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Eighth : "But it is not so,” -says the author of Mawahih, "it 
has, indeed, a foundation. Ibn-i-Abu Hatim, Tebree, and Ibnol 
Monzeer have related it in a different way from Sboba, and 
Shoba from Abi-bashr, and Abi-bashr from Said Ibni-Jobair. 
It has likewise been mentioned by Ibni Mardooyah, Bazzar, as 
well as by Ibni Ishak in his work called " Seerut,” and by Mosa 
bine Ukbah, in his work entitled "Maghazee,” and by Abu 
Mashir, in his book called " Seerut.” All the above have been 
mentioned by Hafiz Imadoddeeu-ibni-Easeer and others. 

3 ^J}\ j 
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Ninth : " Hafiz Imadoddeen, however, also remarks that the 
chain of the narrators of all traditions respecting it is broken, 
and some of the links are wanting, and that they have no trust* 
worthy authority. Our doubts (says the author of the Mawabib) 
respecting the above remark will be explained hereafter. 

j tJwMw* Lfc^ l»l ajI ^ L^ 
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Tenth: "Shaikhol Islam, and Hafiz Abul Eazal Askaknee, 
also afiSrm the authenticity of the above traditions ; the latter 
remarks that Ibni Abu Hatim and Tebree have narrated it from 
Ibni Munzir, and he from Shoba, who related it from Abu Bushr, 
and he again from Saeed Ibni Jobair, who said the Prophet re- 
cited at Mecca the chapter entitled *the Star, and when he 
came to the words, ‘ Do you see Allot and Alozza and Manah, 
tie third idol of yours P' Satan made flow from his tongue the 
words : * 2%ey are subUme Oharaneek (idols), and thdP inferees- 
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tion mil be of use to you’ The idolators thereat remarked that 
the Prophet had never, except on this occasion, spoken well of 
their gods. The Prophet afterwards prostrated himself, and they 
did the same along with him. On this occasion was the follow- 
ing verse sent down to Mohammed from on high : — ‘ We haee 
sent many prophets and apostles before thee, but none of them 
could escape and avoid the temptations of Satan.’ (Our readers, 
we hope, will keep in mind that the tradition describes the events 
that happened at Mecca while the above passage was revealed 
at Medina, which proves the tradition to be spurious.) 

s^Aj 
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£lcventh : " Dazzar and Ibni Mardooyah have narrated this 
tradition from Omayah Ibni Khalid, who related it from Shoba, 
who, before narrating the tradition, remarked, on account of his 
uncertainty, that he thought it had been related from Saeed Ibni 
Jobair, who related it from Ibni Abbas; Bazzar also states that 
none but Omayah Ibni Khalid (who is an eminent man and. of 
reputed character) has been able to trace the tradition up to the 
companions of the Pi'ophet. (Our readers, however, will re- 
member that he also has not traced the tradition successfully, 
because he was not certain respecting the individual from whom 
he narrated it.) 
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Twelfth : “ Bazzar likewise states that this very tradition has 
also been related by Kalbee from Abu Saleh, who related it 
from Ibni Abbas. Kalbee’s traditions (says the author of the 
“ Mawahib ”) have been rejected, for he is a person of suspected 
veracity and of impeached character. 

1^' ur 1,5?^' JiA cT* ‘/V. j 

Thirteenth: “The same tradition has been narrated by Nahhas, 
but on different authorities, of whom Wackedee is one. Ibni 
Ishak dwells upon this topic at considerable length, in his work 
called ‘ Scerut,’ on the authority of Mohammed Ibni Kaab. It 
has also been mentioned by Ibni Ukbah, in his work entitled 
‘ Maghazee,’ on the authority of Ibni Shahab and Zohree. Abu 
Mashur has given it in his book called 'Seerut,' on the au- 
thorities of Mohammed Ibni Raabi Kirzee, of Mohammed Ibni 
Kais, and of Tebree. It has also been stated by Ibni Abee 
Hatim, on the authority of Asbat, who related it from Sodee. 
Ibni Mardooyah also mentions it on the authority of Abbad 
Ibni Sohaib, who related it from Yahyah Ibni Kaseer, who 
again narrated it from Kalbee, who narrated it from Abee Salih, 
and he from Abee Bukr Ilazalee, and Ayoob, who related it from 
Akramah and Solaiman Taime, and the last three from Abbas, 
Tebree also gives it on the authority of Aufee, who narrated it 
from Ibni Abbas ; the subject matter and sense of all what these 
persons related being much the same. All these traditions, 
except the one narrated by Saeed Ibni Jobair, are either weak 
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in themselTes or the chainDf their narrators is broken. But 
the fact that so many traditions bear testimony to one and the 
same OTent, leads to the conclusion that there must have been 
some materials to form the basis for the grand superstructure. 
(Our readers, perhaps, remember that, in the Elerenth Section, 
Saeed Ibni Jobair’s authority has also been proved insufficient 
and void.) 
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Fourteenth: "There are two other authentic traditions re> 
specting the same circumstance, although their narrators have 
not been successfully traced up to the companions of the Prophet. 
One of them has been related by Tebree, on the authority of 
Unis Ibni Tazeed, who heard it fh)m Ibni Sbahab, who was told 
by Abu Bukr, eon of Abdorrahman, son of Earth, son of 
Hisham. The other has been narrated by the same author, 
on the authority of Motamar, son of Solaiman and of Hammad, 
son of Salmah, both of whom related it from Dadd, son of 
Abee Hind, who related it from Aliyah. (Our readers will 
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rememl^r that as the chain of authoiitiee is not complete, the 
tradition is worthless.) 

w' tr* 

u^jd OiJ^ cT* ^ ^ 

J ^jC. ^^\ Jj 

jjjjl j ^l«uLt ijjI j Aiix J i\ f^Jo IajI L« j 

iUU)1 jcjk 1^1 tij\j UjbH^ a«Li 

Fifteenth : "Hafiz Ibni Hajar mentions that ‘Jbni Araiee, ae~ 
coriing to lax wont, declared that Tebree mentioned many tradi- 
tions which were totally unsupported and utterly worthless, but 
that this remark wax incorrect.' The same personage (Hafiz Ibni 
Hajar) declares to be incorrect the remark of Ivadec Ayaz, 'thod 
the OMthorities for the tradition are not trustworthy, and the 
chain of its narrators is incomplete, and that the latter are of 
weak authority, uncertain as to facts, contradictory in then" 
remarks, and that links are wanting to make the chain of nar- 
ration compute' He also pronounces as incorrect Endec Ayaz’s 
conclusion, that none of the persons who suppose the tradition 
to have originated mih the successors of the compardons of the 
Prop^t, or with any of the commentators, have endorsed any 
atUhority thereunto, nor horn they traced any one of them up to 
its originator, and that the channels through which the traditiorx 
have been derived are foul and polluted ones. 

j JUi ^ Jli 

aXVeea> li\j^ S j ^Jjbl \dJb 

^ JTaSUjleMsll dsJjU ^ ^ ^MdSS^ 
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Sixteenth: “Hafiz Ibni Hajar also states that 'it has been 
mentioned by Bazzar thai there exists no authority for this 
tradition, north adducing , except the tradition narraied by Ahee 
Bashar, on the authority of Based Ibni Jobodr, but even in that 
the completeness of the chain of its narrators is also doubted. 
The authority of Kalbee is utterly void and northless. After 
this Bazzar proves the spuriousmss of the tradition by argu- 
ment.^ He rcgects it on the ground that, had it really happened, 
a majority of the true believers nould have become apostates, 
nhich is reported to home never occurred! Here ends the remark 
of Hafiz Ibni Hajar. 

jff. cr* J 
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Seventeenth : " The above alimentation/’ says the author of 
Mowahib, “is not legitimate, for when a circumstance is nar- 
rated by a score of authorities of difierent sources, it is reason- 
able to conclude that the materials for its foundation must, 
nevertheless, be something, as I have above remarked : that it 
possesses three authentic authorities, but the chain of its nan* 
rators is incomplete. Those persons who regard a tradition, 
having an incomplete chain of narrators, as authentic and au- 


^ Onr readers will not forget that Sir Win. Muir has quoted this portion only, 
leaving out all the preceding remarks which prove the invalidity of the authorities 
which support the tradition. 
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thoritstive, can very properly maintain this tradition also as 
such, bat those persons also irho deny the eonclusiveness of 
such a tradition would be justified in considering this one as 
an exception to their general canon, for, in this case, authorities 
are so divided, that each of them tacitly gives material support 
to the other.” 

j 1 iXe j j 

Jijj Ld! Aiilj U liJ j )L«1 ^^1 ^^lie 

l(i^ J CT* ^5^ 3 

Here ends the long account of this tradition, as given by the 
author of the Mawahib. He is, however, much mistaken in his 
concluding remarks, for, when none of the narrators of the so 
many different versions of the same tradition make up a com* 
plete chain, how can the tradition be then said to have been 
derived from various sources ? Traditions possessing an 
incomplete list of their narrators, can be considered as 
authentic only when they have other proofs to appeal to for 
establishing their own genuineness ; when they are not at vari- 
ance with the. import of other authentic hadceses as well as 
with the injunctions and commandments enjoined in the Holy 
Koran ; but when a tradition, such as the one under considera- 
tion, manifestly contradicts the commands given in that Sacred 
Book ; when it is wholly inconsistent with the character of the 
Prophet ; when it is not in harmony and concert with the spirit of 
Islam ; how can it, with any regard to justice and reason, be 
included in the canon given by the author of Mawahib ? 

Such persons also who are in favour of the tradition, acknow- 
ledge and maintain, in the clearest language possible, that it 
possesses no sufiiciently good and reliable authority for its 
support. On what authority, then, it may be asked, did Sir Wm. 
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Muir so confidently assert that "there is apparently a well- 
supported story trhich attributes to Mahomet a momentary 
lapse and compromise with the idolaters of Mecca.” 

Leaving it for our readers to form their own opinion as to 
the authenticity of this tradition, we shall now undertake the 
task of tracing the story to its source, by means of the mass 
of recondite materials furnished us by the author of the Ma- 
wahib Allodonyah in the above quoted passage. We assert that 
the phrase, "they are sublime Gharaneek (idols), and their in- 
tercession will be of use to yon,” mas never uttered by the 
Prophet, for the author himself acknowledges, in the second 
section, that "when the idolalors recovered from their delusion, 
and found that Mohammed did not utter what they had im- 
agined, they grew hostile to him more than ever.” 

There was a period in the life of Mohammed when the infidels 
treated him in the most cruel and brutal manner, annoying and 
tormenting him in every way their devilish malice could invent ; 
they seized every opportunity of interrupting him in his public 
preaching, disturbed hiQi when at his prayers, and when he 
praised the only true God, they lauded the power of tlieir own 
false ones. It appears that on this occasion the Prophet was 
performing his prayers in the Kaaba, and the infidels were, 
perhaps, according to their custom, interrupting him. 

When the Prophet recited, as he was wont to do, the chapter 
of the Koran entitled "the Star,” and, in his recital, he came 
to the phrase, " Do you see Allat and Allozza and Manah, the 
third idol of yours?” Some one of the infidels, with the intention 
of praising their idols, added; "They are sublime idols, and 
their intercession will be of use to you and when the Prophet, 
on finishing the whole chapter, according to custom, prostrated 
himself, in his prayer, before his God, the infidels, as if in 
rivalry, prostrated themselves also before their deities. Opinions 
soon became divided, both among the believers and the infidels, 
as to who was the person that uttered these words ; some thought 
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them to have been delivered by the infidels, others opined that 
it was the Prophet who spoke them, and as the repeater of the 
phrase conld not be discovered, the Mussulmans, in derision, 
called out that it was Satan or the Devil ; and thus arose these 
contradictory opinions. There is not the slightest doubt, how- 
ever, that the companions of the Prophet never thought that 
these words were uttered by the Prophet, and, accordingly, no 
traditions are to be found that may, with propriety, be attributed 
to the Prophet’s companions or their successors. 

But after a time some writers gave it a place in their works, 
notwithstanding which it was proved to be spurious by the learned. 
They are, therefore, the same spurious traditions which have been 
mentioned by Tebree, Wackedee, and Ibni Isbak. 

The tradition that imputes the uttering of these words to the 
infidels while Mohammed was praying, obtained strength and 
credit, and one tradition respecting it is given by the author of 
Mawabib Allodonyah, as follows : " It is related that when the 
Prophet, in his citing the chapter, came to the words, " Do you 
see Allat and Allozza and Manab, the third of your idols?” the 
infidels thought that the next expression would surely be in dis- 
honour to their gods, and therefore, anticipating his intention, 
they vociferated, " they are sublime idols, and their intercession 
will be of use to you," thus making their own words dovetail 
in with the Prophet’s; and as, when the latter was reading the 
Sacred Book, they would interrupt him, exclaiming, " do not 
listen to the Koran,” and annoy him by "talking nonsense 
aloud,” and it being the Devil who instigated them so to do, 
the words were therefore attributed to Satan— an appellation 
employed to qualify those persons who were the source of all 
the wickedness. 


Aillill i\iy» j j Ia) Ail y 
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When enumerating **the considerations which should he re- 
garded as confirming the credit of tradition,” Sir Wm. Muir 
states that “ when a tradition contains statements in disparage- 
ment of Mahomet, such as an indignity shown to him by his 
followers, or an insult from his enemies, after his emigration; 
.... his failure in any enterprise or laudable endeavour ; 
or, in fine, any thing at variance, either in fact or doctrine, with 
the principles and tendencies of Islam, there will be strong 
reasons for admitting it, because, otherwise, it seems hardly 
credible that such a tradition could be fabricated, or, having 
been fabricated, that it could obtain currency among the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet.” 

This is, indeed, a unique consideration for confirming” the 
credit of any tradition f ^Are we to accept as true and authentic 
all such traditions that have been coined and fabricated by the 
professors of any religion hostile to Islam, and that have obtained 
currency among Mohammedan divines, who have quoted them 
in their works, for no other purpose than that of refuting and 
proving them to be false and spurious 7 Such, indeed, bas been 
the case with Jews, but more especially with Christians, who 
invented many idle stories respecting Mohammed and Islam, 
merely with the malicious intention of putting the worst con- 
stmction upon the new religion and the character of its founder. 

When enumerating the " examples of capricious fabrication,” 
Sir Wm. Muir states that, “for instance, a score of witnesses 
afiirm that Mahomet dyed his hair ; they mention the substance 
used ; some, not only maintain that they were eye-witnesses of 
the fact during the prophet’s life, but produced, after bis death, 
relics of hair on which the dye was visible. A score of others. 
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possessing equally good means of information, assert that he 
never dyed his hair, and that, moreover, he had no need to do 
so, as his grey hairs were so few that they might be counted. 
Again, with respect to his signet ring, a matter involving no 
faction, family interest, or dogma, the traditions are most dis- 
cordant. One party relate that, feeling the want of a seal for 
his despatches, the Prophet had a signet ring prepared for that 
purpose, of pure silver. Another party assert that Khalid Ibn 
Said made for himself an iron ring, plated with silver, and that 
Mahomet, tailing a fancy to the ring, appropriated it to his own 
use. A third tradition states that the ring was brought by Amr 
bin Said, from Abyssinia; and a fourth, that Mandz Ibn Jabal 
had it engraved for himself in Yemen. One set of traditions 
hold that Mahomet wore this ring on his right hand, another 
on his left; one, tliat he wore the seal inside, others, that he 
wore it outside ; one, that the inscription on it was Jll JJU0, 
while the rest declare that it was idll Now, all 

these traditions refer to one and the same ring, because it is 
repeatedly added that, after Mahomet's death, it was worn by 
Abu Bucr, by Omar, and by Othroan, and was lost by tlie latter 
in the well Aris. There is yet another tradition, tliat neither the 
Prophet, nor any of his immediate successors, ever wore a ring 
at all." 

There is no doubt that the grey hairs of the Prophet were 
very few, so much so that they could be counted, and that he 
never, in his whole life, dyed his hair. Those persons who 
were very intimate with him affirm the same. As black hair, 
before getting grey, generally becomes brownish, those persons 
who saw these brownish hairs of the Prophet thought that he 
dyed his hair, and it was the brownish hair that was produced 
before other persons. No one ever described the substance with 
which the Prophet dyed his hair. All that the hadees says with 
regard to it, is that it was the substance which he used to put upon 
his head when bathing. The traditions given by Sir Wm. Muir 
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ia the note do not appear to contradict each other. By this 
explanation it is clearly and undeniably established that the 
different traditions respecting the above circumstances were no 
designed artful fabrications of any person, but that they were 
occasioned by natural causes, and by these alone. The same 
reasoning may be applied to the circumstance of wearing the 
signet ring : the Prophet had several rings, and how or on what 
fingers they were placed was a matter of perfect indifference; 
therefore, in whatever manner he was seen wearing his ring;s 
by any person, the latter related it to others. Thus all these 
traditions are so easily reconcilable with each other, that we 
can discover no reason for representing them as "discordant 
traditions.” Sir Wni. Muir has, unfortunately, allowed his 
preconceived and gratuitous impressions so to make him di- 
varicate from the right path of reasoning, that he looks upon 
everything connected with Islam, however simple and natural 
that thing may be, with doubt and suspicion, branding it with 
the name of forgery, invention, fabrication, etc., etc. Sir Wm. 
Muir’s experience, as a literary man of the first class, ought, 
most assuredly, to have taught him that mere assertions, un- 
supported by argument and by proofs, ever recoil to the de- 
struction of the very purpose they were intended to subserve. 
Every well-minded and judicious reader must be pained when 
he finds Sir Wm. Muir so far forget the respect due to fair 
authorship as to bring a false charge against Mohammedan- 
ism in the following words: "The system of pious frauds is 
not abhorrent from the axioms of Islam. Deception by the 
current theolbgy of Mahometans is allowable in certain cir- 
cumstances. The Prophet himself, by precept as well as by 
example, encouraged the notion that to tell an untruth is, on 
some occasions, allowable.” In his note, also, to this passage, 
he observes that " the common Moslem belief is that it is allow- 
able to tell a falsehood on four occasions : 1st, to save one’s 
life ; 2nd, to effect a peace or reconciliation ; 8rd, to persuade 
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a woman; 4th, on the occasion of a journey or expedition.” 
**The first,” he says, “is borne out by Mahomet’s express 
sanction. Ammar ibn Yasir was sorely persecuted by the 
Pagans of Mecca, and denied the faith for his deliverance. 
The Prophet approved of his conduct. “ If they do this again, 
then repeat the same recantation to them again." Katibul 
Wackedi fp. 227s). Another tradition, preserved in the family 
of Yasir, is as follows: ‘The idolators seized Ammar, and (hey 
let him not go until he had abused Mahomet and spoken well 
of their gods. Ho then repaired to tlie Prophet, who asked of 
him what had happened.’ ‘ Evil, oh Prophet of the Lord.’ ‘ I 
was not let go until 1 had abused thee and spoken well of their 
gods.’ ‘ But how,’ replied Mahomet, ‘dost thou find thine own 
heart?’ ‘Secure and steadfast in the faith.’ ‘Then,’ said 
Mahomet, ‘if they repeat the same, do thou, loo, repeat the 
same.’ Mahomet also said that Ammar’s lie was bettor than 
Abu Jahal’s truth,” 

“ Mark, now,” as Shakespeare says, “ how a plain tale shall put 
you down.” In the first place, the hadeeses quoted by Sir Wm. 
Muir are entirely untrustworthy and unauthcntic; and, secondly, 
the language employed by him is not precise; — in other words 
it is too indefinite. In giving the first allowable , occasion of 
speaking falsehood, he says, “ to save one’s life.” Now, instead of 
this categorical, nay, bold declaration. Sir William should have 
particularized all the conditions, restrictions, and circumstances 
that might justify such a departure from truth. If the sham and 
disreputable dress in which Sir William clothes these traditions 
were doffed, the naked facts deduced from the premises by legi- 
timate and candid argumentation would be, that if infidels, or 
any other cruel and tyrannical persons should, by violence, 
torture, or the threats of death, extort from any one a denial 
of that which his conscience and his moral instincts convince 
him is true, and which when under such affliction he still 
continues implicitly to believe, in such a case, if he deny 
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the Bame, he ia in no way liable to the penalties awarded to 
apostacy. 

That "vows made in pain, as violent as void,” may be law- 
fully retracted, is proved by the memorable instance of the 
conduct of Francis I., of France, who, having been made 
prisoner by the Emperor Charles V., at the battle of Pavia 
(1525), and forced by the latter to sign and swear to the dis- 
graceful treaty of Madrid, no sooner found himself at liberty 
than he retracted his promise to abide by it, on the score of 
compulsion, and was actually absolved from the compulsory 
oath he had so taken, by Pope Clement VII. 

It is spontaneity, as regards the agent, which determines the 
guilt or guiltlessness of man’s actions, and it is by this criterion 
that they are pronounced vicious or virtuous by the reflecting 
world. Are the words or actions which have been extorted from 
a man by torture and threats of death to be placed in the same 
category, and to be visited with the like punishment, as those of 
one who thinks and acts without constraint ? 

This *' axiom,” \^ich reveals the high morality and eternal 
truth of Islam, which is nothing but a faithful portrait of un- 
erring and genuine nature, and which is, indeed, quoted by Sir 
Wm. Muir, but in so objectionable and ofiensive a dress, is very 
simply and clearly expressed in the Koran, as follows: “Who- 
ever denieth Qod, after he hath believed, except him who shall be 
compelled apainst his will, and whose heart continued steadfast 
in the faith, shall be severely chastised” (chap. xvi. v. 108). 

On the authority of the above passage our lawyers have con- 
cluded that this question can be viewed in two difierent ways. 
First : Azeemut (virtue), that is, if any one is unfortunately 
placed under such circumstances, he can maintain the truth, de- 
spite all kinds of torture and of violence inflicted upon him by 
his enemies. Second: Bukhsat (permismn), that is, if any 
one is unfortunately placed under such circumstances, he can, 
while tacitly believing- in the troth, recant, and ftus escape the 
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tortures which otherwise he would suffer at the hands of his 
persecutors. It is, indeed, surprising to find that Sir Wm. Muir 
considers this eternal truth as one of the pious frauds allowed 
by Islam, and we are equally astonished at his having ex- 
pressed himself in language marvellously laconic, "to save 
one’s life a term which the Koran, notwithstanding its being 
famous for the conciseness of its language, takes a full verse 
to express. 

The second occasion on which a falsehood is permitted to be 
spoken is, according to Sir Wm. Muir, when any one effects "a 
peace or reconciliation;” this, he says, "is directly sanctioned 
by the following tradition That person is not a liar who 
makes peace between two people, and speaks good words to do 
away their quarrel, although they shotUd be lies.” 

Now the tradition is as follows : 

the faithful rendering of which is Ommi Kolsoom makes 
the Prophet say "That person is not a liar who effects a 
reconciliation between two persons, and utters good words, 
and speaks conciliatory phrases.” Considering the high at- 
tainments of Sir Wm. Muir as an Arabic scholar, we are 
sorry to find that, instead of using the original, he had 
recourse to Capt. A. N. Matthew’s erroneous version of the 
Mishkat. Eaddi Baidavee explains the above passage in this 
way; "That person is not a Par who, with the intention of 
effecting peace between any persons, narrates to one of them 
only the kind and reconciliatory words of his opponent, and sup- 
ples the harsh and inflammatory ones.” As in our religion, 
voluntarily declining to mention, in full, an event when relating 
it, is considered a vice, and, under certain circumstances, a direct 
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mentioned by the Prophet. 

Respecting the third and fourth occasions on which the telling 
of falsehoods is allowable, and which are “ to persuade a woman,” 
and to proceed on ''a journey or expedition,” Sir Wm. Muir 
says: “As to the third, we have a melancholy instance that Ma> 
hornet did not think it wrong to make false promises to his wives, 
in the matter of Mary, his Egyptian maid; and, regarding the 
fourth, it was his constant habit, in projecting expeditions (ex- 
cepting only that to Tahuk), to conceal his intentions, and to 
give out that he was about to proceed in another direction from 
the true one.” 

These traditions are not, in the least degree, genuine and 
authentic, and therefore are not entitled to the smallest credit, 
for not one single word is to be found respecting them in any 
of the books which are regarded as authorities on the subject 
of hadeeses; and, therefore, as it is the strength or weakness 
of the foundation which determines the character of the super- 
structure in those i^pects, so no hadees can claim any right 
to be believed when the tradition whereon it rests has no proof 
of genuineness. As to pious frauds, they were never so much 
as dreamt of by any Mohammedan, the very idea being in direct 
opposition to that eternal truth which is the essence of the Koran, 
and which it breathes in every line. It was, on the contrary, as 
history unquestionably proves, an article of religion with the 
Pagans, the Jews, and the Christians,' and we are astonished 

1 In the ** Christian Mythology Unveiled’* we find the following remark : — **That 
moat ingennouB and fair dealing son of the Church, Mosheim, whose authority and 
unimpeachable veracity have never been questioned, even by divines, certifies as 
followB:--*The Platonists and Pythagoreans held it as a Tuanim that it was not 
only lawful, but praiseworthy, to disoeive, and even to make use of the expedient of 
m lU, in ordkr to advance the cause of truth and pietjf. The Jews, who had lived in 
Egypt, had learned and received jthis maxim from them (the Pythagoreans and 
Platonists) before the coming of Christ, as appears incontestably from a multitude 
of ancient reoordsi and the Christians were infected from both these sources with 
thsaMnepemicioiia error, as appears from the number of books attributed falsely 
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to find that, according to Christian belief, St. Paul himself did 
not consider it as a vice, much less a sin, as the Christians prove 
by his Own words, as follows : "for if the troth of God hath more 


to great and yenerable namee.' The aboTO extract refers to the second century 
only, when numerous gospels, epistles, etc., were fabricated and falsely fathered, in 
the manner stated by Mosbeim ; but in the fourth centuijr there were few exceptions 
to the standard that it was an act of the highest meixt to deceive and he when- 

ever the interests of the priesthood be promoted thereby, ....... Blondel, 

when speaking of the second century, says, ‘ whether you consider the immoderate 
impudence of impostors, or the deplorable credulity of believers, it was a most 
miserable period, and exceeded all others tn pious fronds, .... Gasaubon 

complains as follows:—*! am much grieved to observe, in the early ages of the 
Chnrch^ that there were very many who deemed it praiseworthy to assist the divine 
word with their own fictions^ that their new doctrine msgkt find a readier adnuttancs 
among the wise men of the Gentiles"* (p. 80-82). 

In the same book we find the following remark:^** And whenever it was foupd 
that this * New Testament * did not at all points suit the interests of its priesthood, 
or the views of political rulers in league with them, the necessary alterations were 
made, and all sorts of pious fronds and forgeries were not only common but justified by' 
^nany of the Fathers ” (p. 52). 

Again, the author of the saifie book remarks : ** In regard to the true history of 
our Church during the first three centuries we know nothing whatever, except that 
which comes through the most polluted channels; for the traditions and fabulous 
writings of the Fathers, who lived in those periods, are not deserving of the slightest 
credit; these men being notorious for nothing but pious fronds and forgeries ; yet even 
in these professional arts they were far excelled in the following century, by the 
famous Eusebius, Bishop of Gsosarea, who had no equal la fitting up and trimmng off 
a * word of God* to mat the general interests of the Church, He says of himself, */ 
hone related whatever might be redounded to the p/ory, and I have suppressed all thsU 
could tend to the disgrace, of our religion*** (p. 66). 

**The writings of several of the Fathers display a strange mixture of super- 
human austerity, and common human levity, bordering on licentiousness. The 
visible atroggles for victory, between the appetites of the flesh and the alarms of 
oonacience, are frequently ludicrous. Although some of them may have repented 
old pleasures, they thinly conceal a wish to solicit new ones. But such is merely 
the frailty of human nature : it is only when they presume to possess the purity of 
angelic nature that we are indignantly shocked. Their crude and absurd opinions, 
clothed in barbarous Latin, are interlarded in every sermon preached by Oatholfo 
Priests, and are cited more frequently than the doctrines of the inspired Evangelistic 
or even the maxims of Ohrist ; but it is to be hoped that the reveries of Tertnllin 
^*de habitu 9Ru/teru,’*and of St. Basil— vera Virgimtate* are not disclosed to 
the younger females. The Patbers have contributed to injure the Christian religiont 

making it HeaikemA, more than all the sceptical writers have done since philo- 
sophy undertook to examine the doctrines of revelation. The former poison^ the 
qprings ; the latter have only endoavoursd to prevent the water from being tasted. 
Th^ ondnlity, owing to ihoir niter inexporionoo of hmnaii natnie, and of hnaum 
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abounded through my lie unto his glory, why yet am I also 
judged a sinner?” (Kom. iii. v. 7). 

Islam is truth; it is the religion of truth and moral ’ty, /?ar 
excellence: and, as such, justly claims a paramount superiority 
over all others in which the leaven of falsehood is found, more 
or less, to prevail. 


affairs, and their total ignorance of natural science, aided hy their shameless perver- 
sion of Scripture^ introduced into the Roman Church a swarm of fantastic absurdi- 
ties, which credulity still greedily swallows, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
reason. Nor is this the whole of their offending. They sapped tho basis of morals ; 
they inculcated the maxim (I use tho words of Mosheim) * that it is an act of virtue 
to deceive and lie when^ by such metms^ the interests of the Church may he promoted.' 
It is not surprising that this licentious principle opened tho floodgates of lies, 
fables, and forgeries, which early deluged tho Christiau land, and encouraged the 
eyasions and mental reservations which, at this hour, distinguish and disgrace 
Roman Catholic Christians. From tho first to tho last of the Fathers, nothing 
characterizes them so much as being the abettors of profane frivolity, credulity, 
bigotry, and deceit. Tet such are tho personages who have boon canonized by the 
successors of St. Peter.” 
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ESSAY ON THE HOLY KORAN. 


Section I . — Horn the Holy Koran nos revealed unto the Prophet, 


The Iloly Koran was delivered to Mohammed neither in the 
form of graven tablets of stone, nor in that of cloven tongues of 
fire : nor was it necessary that the followers of Mohammed, like 
those of Moses, should be furnished with a copy or counterpart, 
in case the original should be lost. No mystery attended the 
delivery of it, for it was on Mohammed’s heart that it was 
engraven, and it was with his tongue that it was communicated 
to all Arabia. The heart of Mohammed was the Sinai where 
he received the Revelation, and his tablets of stone were the 
hearts of true believers. 

Ayesha thus describes the manner in which the revelations 
were made to the Prophet. " Verily,” says she, “ Harith bin 
Hisham asked Mohammed, * How did the instructions come to 
you?’ The Prophet replied, ‘Sometimes like the sound of a 
bell— a kind of communication which was very severe for me ; 
and when the sounds ceased I found myself aware of the 
instructions. And sometimes the angel would come in the form 
of a man, and converse with me, and all his words I remem* 
bered (Bukhari and Muslims).’ ” 
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The mode of receiving Beydatione, which has been explained 
by the Prophet in the abpve-qnoted Hadeea, ia void of myeteiy ; 
bot we shall, for the present, leave this point, as well as the 
one respecting the Bevelations themselves, untouched, intend- 
ing, as we do, to treat of them at length when we arrive at that 
part of the Prophet's life when he received the Divine Revela- 
tion for the first time. 

Sbotion II.— Fas the ReoelaMon ever wntten down ? 

Previous to Islamism, as well as during the Prophet’s life- 
time, Arabia was without any established or regular method of 
education. The only two departments of knowledge were a 
natural eloquence, and Ilmul Ansab (knowledge of genealogical 
descent), to acquire which no process of academical training 
was required, since they exclusively depended upon verbal com- 
munication from mouth to mouth. Hence it was that in those 
days vast numbers of persons, tottdly ignorant of the art of 
reading and writing, were to be found in Arabia ; the number, 
consequently, of persohs competent to both those arts was very 
limited, the former as contrasted with the latter being designated 
as Ummee (illiterate), although, in reality, there was but very 
little, if any, difierence between the two. 

Not the least doubt now exists that the Prophet was wholly 
unacquainted with the art of writing, being also, as a matter of 
course, unable to read the handwriting of others; for which 
reason, and for this only, he was called Ummee. While innu- 
merable trustworthy and authentic traditions and hadeeses cor- 
roborate this our assertion, not one, even the least reliable, is to 
be found that contradicts it. Indeed it must be obvious that bad 
Mohammed learnt reading and writing, it was not a fact likely 
to have been passed over in silence by his associates, companions, 
and followers— a fact, too, of which his wives, his relatives and, 
more especially, his uncles who had brought him up, could not 
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poBsiblj bave remained ignorant. Bat even if Mohammed had 
disingennonaly concealed hie ability to read and write, he 
would not have had the audacity so boldly and emphati- 
cally to have passed himself off as tbe unlettered Prophet men- 
tioned by (}od in the Koran, who was to be raised from among 
the unlettered people of Arabia ; for, in that case, he must have 
been fully aware that his opponents would have eagerly seized 
the opportunity of exposing his craft and impiety, and of profit- 
ing by such an exposure; while he, self-condenmed, would be 
utterly unable to resist the formidable attack of their sarcasm, 
and totally unable to compel them to give him credit for sin- 
cerity, or induce them to enter into bis views. But besides all 
this, such vile hypocrisy would not have benefited Mohammed 
in the least, inasmuch as his being able to read and write could 
not, in the least degree, have disparaged the miracle of the Holy 
Koran, the more so as in Arabia reading and writing were by no 
means indispensable to eloquence. 

Neither Mohammedan historians nor traditionists have ever 
denied that the art of writing was prevalent in Arabia, it being 
customary among the people of that land to write their poetical 
productions, and then suspend them for competition on the gates 
and walls of the Kaaba, and of which the Baba Moallika (the 
seven so suspended for competition) are so renowned throughout 
tbe whole Mohammedan world. They all, indeed, assert that 
writing was practised, although in a very small degree compar 
ratively, and that they who practised this art were comparatively 
very few in number. 

We Mohammedans believe that the Revelations delivered to Mo- 
hammed from time to time were of two kinds : first, those wherein 
were revealed the very words delivered to us by the Prophet; and, 
secondly, those in which was delivered the sense of what he after- 
wards communicated to ns in his own words. The former we 


technically term Wahee Matloo—^s^ or the Koran, or the 
word of God ; and the latter "Walm Qhmr Mailoo —^ ^ 
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Hadees. When some of the passages of the Koran were 
revealed to the Prophet, he used to call for an amanuensis, and 
to dictate to him what was thus revealed, so that the words of 
the Revelation might not run the risk either of being forgotten 
or lost. This our assertion is corroborated by many passages of 
the Holy Koran itself, and especially by the one which says, 
“ None should touch the sacred book but the purified as well as 
by the Hadees related by Ibni Abbas.' It appears that this custom 
of writing down the revealed portions of the Koran was adopted 
at the very dawn of Revelation, for we find that before Moham- 
med’s flight to Medina — a period when Islam was but in its 
infancy, and consequently, weak, the few converts to this religion 
possessed copies of such Revelations, and that in the family of 
Omar there was one— a fact which we learn from a very au- 
thentic account of Omar’s conversion. The tradition related by 
Abu Daud informs us that when the Revelation was headed by 
the well-known formula, “ In the name of the most merciful 
God,” etc., it was the beginning of every chapter — 

tlT® 

The whole chapter was not revealed at one time, but some 
verses were revealed at one time, and others at another time ; so 
that the transcripts were not in order, nor were they bound up 
together, but Were on separate parchments, bones, stones, palm- 
leaves, etc. 

'There are four reasons which lead ns to conclude that all the 
Revelations had been taken down on parchments, etc., and were 
in the same disorderly state while in the possession of various 
persons. 

First : Bokharee relates a tradition from Said Ibni Jobair that 


1 For thio Hadees see p. 6 of this Essay. 
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Ibni Abbas had all the longest chapters of the Koran collected 
in his possession, even during the lifetime of the Prophet. 

J-dwJ! Jli Uj <d 

Second : fiokharee relates a tradition from Katadah that the 
latter questioned Anas respecting the person who collected the 
Koran during the lifetime of the Prophet, whereupon Anas 
replied that they were the four Ansars (Aids), viz , Obey, Ibni 
Kaab, Moaz Ibni Jabal, Zaid Ibni Sabit, and Abu Zaid. 

CiJJL JU iijlii liJJtf*. 

iji I ^iaA\ |**V^ 

Third : Bokharee relates a tradition from Somama and Sabit, 
that Anas exclaimed, The Prophet is dead, and none but four 
persons have collected the Koran!” — viz., Abu Darda, Moaz 
Ibni Jabal, Zaid Ibni Sabit, and Abu Zaid. 

(*^ -J cul/* Jli 

(*l^l «^l»c) Joj y} 3 jqjj ju4j 

Fourth : This is the Hadees which maintains that during the 
Caliphate of Abu Bukr, Zaid Ibni Sabit collected the different 
portions of the Koran in one volume ; and we also learn there- 
from that when Zaid applied himself to the task of collecting 
into one corpus aU the different passages of the Holy Koran 
that were revealed from time to time, and which were, without 
any regard to system or method, in the possession of various 
individuals, he succeeded in bringing together, although with- 
out any regard to order, all the dx^ccta membra^ 


^ For thiB Hadees see p. 80 of this Essaj. 
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Sbotion UI.—Arrat^etneni of Chapters and Vmes : hm 
effected, and bp whom. 

We leam that the arrangement of the chapters and verses of 
the Holy Koran was effected during the lifetime of the Prophet, 
and at his suggestion and under his direction — a fact which will 
become still more evident from the following tradition of Ibni 
Abbas, who states that, “I questioned Osman, ‘Pray, what 
possessed you that you had the two distinct chapters, entitled, 
respectively. The Spoils and The Declaration of Jnmumly, 
written and joined together without affixing thereto the formula. 
In the name of the most merciful God, etc. ? thus classing these 
two chapters with the seven long ones?* He replied, ‘ It was 
customary with the Prophet, when many chapters were revealed 
to him, and even when any portion of a Bevelation was sent 
down to him, to send for persons to write down the instructions 
given, on which occasions he would say, “ Write these Revela- 
tions in such and such a chapter;*’ and the chapter of The 
Spoils was one of^the chapters that were communicated at 
Medina, and in it mention is made of the battle of Bedr ; and 
the chapter entitled The Declaration of ImmunOy was the last 
Bevelation. And the subject-matter of the chapter of The Spoils 
was almost identical with that of The Deelarcdion of Imnumtp: 
and the Prophet died without having explained whether the latter 
chapter was a part of the other or distinct therefrom. On this 
account I had them placed near each other, and did not have the 
formula,— In the name of the most merciful God,— written be- 
tween them, and that 1 pot these two chapters among the seven 
long ones.’ ” 

^ iXac ^ U UkJj Jli (jwUe 3 
Uyi-J ^ JUi 

U JljUl j-Jl U j ^ 3 
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^dfU Ifh) ^;JLfi i)\^ ^ c|^^ 

lii^ ly^ ^J*J1 tl^bJIl *SjA cl)^ 

i];> Ls^l^ j ^jolt li ^pU JA^\ JUjll! vji-Ol^ ^ j 

||) ^ ^1 L^*Wl<U liySUdl U* 

JL* |J J 14^ Ci-^ <4i3 j Jiyl L^ 1^1 U Jj-fi 

^ Ai^l »ly) ^/ iii i l 9 <i!tjM»J 

Another tradition from Bokharee informs us that Abdoollab 
Ibni Masood learnt from the Prophet above seventy chapters by 
heart. 

Jhi! ^1^ ^Ul J >a P - I v . Wr^ 

(-jUlj? <i^lj ijyA Uid4 i^ffL# 411 fjjx^ 

In another tradition, Bokharee gives the names of persona 
famous for having the Koran by heart, as follows :— Abdoollah, 
Ibni-Masood, Salam, Moaz Ibni Jabal, and Obey Ibni Eaab. 
Another tradition states that in the battle of Yamama, fought 
shortly after the death of the Prophet, there were seventy 
persons among the killed who had committed the whole of the 
Koran to memory. All the above traditions contribute to prove 
—first, that although the Koran might, during the lifetime of 
the Prophet, have been written down on parchment, etc., in 
never so much disorder and confusion, yet, in learning it by 
heart, the system and arrangement was, as noticed in one of the 
above traditions, made known by the Prophet himself. Se- 
condly, it is thus demonstrated, that as persons had leamt the 
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Koran by heart, systematically, the Sarahs and Ayas (chapters 
and verses) must have been arranged in the Prophet’s lifetime. 

Section V^.—The Prophet tieed to recite the Koran himelf, and 
constantly exhorted other true belieoers to peruse it frequently. 

On this subject we think it will be quite sufficient to quote, 
without any comment or remark of our own, some Hadeeses 
which are considered as genuine and authentic ones 

(1) . Osman represents Mohammed as saying, " The best man 
amongst you is he who has learnt the Koran and teaches it.” 
{Bokharee.) 

s^jj) <uLc J ^ 

(2) . Ukbah-ben-Aamil relates that "the Prophet came out, 
and we were in the Suffah of the Musjid, and he asked, ‘ Which 
of you likes to go,;^ every day, to Bushan or Aldk, and bring two 
female camels, with large humps upon their backs, without 
stealing them or taking them away by force and incommoding a 
relation?’ We replied, ‘0 messenger of God, we all like it I’ 
He said, ’ Does not one of you come in the morning to the 
Musjid, and teach or repeat two verses of the Book of God? 
which is better for him than two camels ; and three verses are 
better for him than three camels, and four verses than four 
camels;— in this way are verses better than numbers of 
camels !' ” {MosUm.) 

j till cT® 

c>'^ (•>» cK i 

«111 Jjmtj b Uli ^ j cjij ^ 

tiT* lit Jli 
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J dJj j {ji^ ^ ijf* <— jla^ 

(|*L*wi »Vj;) ol.Xcl 

(3) . Ayesha makes Mohammed say, The skilfal in reciting 
the Koran are classed with the angels and the prophets, who are 
great and virtaons ; and that person who reads the Koran, hut 
whose tongue is not fluent in reading it, for him are two rewards” 
— one the reward for reading, and the other for trouble. (Bokhcaree 
and Moslim.) 

jjfeL*]! |tJ(L« <d!! (JU aAjIc 

J* ) ^ 'lA J (•!/*' 

( 4 ^ ^pa^) 

(4) . Ibni Omar represents the Prophet as stating, " No one is 
to be envied but two persons— one, a man to whom Qod has 
given the Koran, and he rises in the morning with it, and reads 
it day and night; the other a man to whom Qod has given 
wealth, and who distributes it in alms and other good works day 
and night.” {Bokharee cmd Moslm.) 

*^*** ^ ^ 

^ HU 4Ut J j[^\ '01 J JJJ1 *01 ^]/i\ iui 

( 4 ^ jlyJl *01 J J^l *01 fjJcj 

(JS). Abu Musa makes the Prophet state “The condition of a 
Mussulman who reads the Koran is like the fruit of the orange- 
tree, whose odour and taste are equally agreeable; and that 
of a Mussulman who does not read the Koran is like unto the 
date, which has no scent, but only a sweet taste ; and the con- 
dition of any hypocrite who does not read the Koran is like the 
colocynth, which has no scent, but a bitter taste; and the 
hypocrite who reads the Koran ia like the sweet basil, whose 
scent is sweet, hut the taste bitter^" {Boikaree and Mosbm.) 
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]jh J^ ,L5^y* ttf® 

^,5^1 *1^ Jl ^f^\ ^J^ yiii\ JUj U^ J 4-r^ W»c^ 

*1^ ) 4^jJl J^ibwtJl Jl^ j ^ ly4«!» )l ) ^ J&«« 

*1^ (^1^1 ^ j t^j fliaiJl 

^jsa^') lyAaL j L--«« V> Ailac^i ii>!;^^ 

(6) . Abu Hurairah represents the Prophet as stating: — 
" Learn the Koran and read it ; then, verily, the condition of 
him who has learnt the Koran and read it, and stood up at night 
by it, is like that of a hag filled with musk, which diffuses its 
fragrance over every place ; and, verily, the state of him who 
has learnt the Koran, and slept, and not stood up at night while 
having the Koran in his belly ( 2 .e. remembering it), is like a bag 
of musk with its mouth tied up.*' {Tirmnee, Nasaee, and Ibm 
Majah.) 

U ^ iii\ Jj-j JIS Jls ^ 

^ 

JS^ *ijs^ (j* y* J ^ cT* 

ily) CXm.« ^ 

(7) . Ibn Omar makes Mohammed say, " Verily, hearts take 
rust, like iron when water gets to it.” It was asked, " 0 mes- 
senger of God ! what purifies and cleanses a sullied heart ?” He 
answered, “ Bemembering death constantly and repeating the 
Koran.” {Boahakce.) 

c-> j li)! * jjb <111 Jyjj Jli Jli yu. ^yb 

Jli U ‘V Uj ail Jjyj Ij JJ *U1 IJI JjjJl *ljii 
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(8) . AbdooUah Bini Masoad says " The Prophet addressed 
me when he was in the pulpit, saying, ' Read some portion of 
the Koran to me.’ I replied, ’ Shall I read the Koran to thee, 
seeing that it has been sent tb thee ? (i.e. thou art the most 
worthy to recite the Koran).* He said, ‘ I like to hear it from 
others.’ Then I read the chapter entitled Women, till I came to 
this section, ' Then what shall be the condition of infidels when 
I bring a witness from each tribe against itself, and shall 
bring thee, 0 Mohammed I as witness against these people?’ 
Then the Prophet said, 'This is enough for thee now.’ Then 
I turned my face towards the Prophet, and saw his eyes shedding 
tears.” {Bokharee and Moalim.) 

*1^1 ^ (j^ ^ijUe 

UjL^ Ijl ibll tdJb 'Utwll ijy,) 

J 

jjU ^ jJ lJU <Ut cjuislU 

(9) . Abu-Stud-al Khudree relates “I was sitting among the 
decrepid and the poor of the refugees, and verily the nudity of 
some of them was covered by others of their companions, and a 
reader was reciting the Koran to us, when, unexpectedly, the 
Prophet came in and stood by us. Then the reader stopped 
reciting, and the Prophet, siduting us, said, *What are ye 
doing ?’ We replied, ‘ We are listening to the Book of Qod.' 
The Prophet said, 'Praise be to God, who has created my 
followem, with whom I have been commanded to sit!’ Then 
he sat down in the midst of us, putting himself on an equality 
with us, so that there was now no difference between us. After 
this he made a sign with his hand, saying, ' Bit yon thus in a 
circle.’ Then the company sat down in a ring, their faces being 
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tamed towards the Prophet, who said, ‘Bejoice, 0 ye poor 
refugees I for yoa will be attended by perfect splendour at the 
day of resurrection ; and you will enter into Paradise before the 
rich, by half a day ; and half a day of the world to come makes 
five hundred years of the one in which we now live.’ ” {Abu 
Dadd), 

'V 4)1 U-ltf yj j gr^l ^^l j 

|»Lui aUI |*lj Uli UgLe |*l£i aUI 

JlJii ^ 4 UI ^^l Uj jjjiCuflV ^Ij ^ 

Jl) iif* J4*^'l 

c ujj j ^ 1 jt^jb l)^ ^ j 

1*^ b ly^dl b 4) 

ibl4Mw«f&- u^4) ^ 1*^ ^U1 *b^l JJ 

( 4 )^ 1 ^ ^1 )1^1 < fa i4J 


Section V.— Various Readings of the Koran. 

The term varum readvngs is the one used by Christian 
writers when expressing the difficulty they encountered, owing 
to the various readings or eanaRlrs to be found in the early 
Codices of the Scriptures. But both these various readings 
themselves, and the circumstances which occasioned them, differ 
toto codo from those that are to be met with in the Holy Koran ; 
consequently, if we take these readings in the sense so attributed 
to them by Christian writers, and employed by them in thlt 
sense, it may be safely asserted that there are no various 
readings in the Holy Book of the Mohammedans. 
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When mentioning the origin and nature of various readings, the 
Bev. Mr. Home states that “Among two or more different readings 
one only can be the tme reading ; the rest must be either designed 
alterations or the mistakes of the copyist.” In the Holy Koran, 
however, snch is not the case, for all the different readings found 
therein are, however paradoxical it may at first appear, equally tme. 

Again, when enumerating the sources of various readings, the 
same reverend author observes that "The different readings would 
be naturally produced by (1). the negligence or mistakes of the 
transcribers ; (2). the existence of errors or imperfections in the 
manuscripts copied; (3). a desire on the part of copyists to im- 
prove the text, without sufficient authority ; and (4). wilful cor- 
ruptions made to serve the purpose of a party.” Now neither 
of the above-named sources are applicable to the various readings 
of the Koran, the real qature of which readings is as follows : 

(1) . The whole of the Koran was not revealed to Mohammed at 
one and the same time, one verse of a chapter having been re- 
vealed at one time and others at another ; then would follow a 
few verses of a chapter whose subject matter was quite different 
from that of the one of which some of the verses had been re- 
vealed previously, and this chapter also being left unfinished, a 
fourth chapter was commenced, und so on ; and, consequently, 
its manuscripts also, which were on many separate parchments, 
were in the like state of disorder; and although the Prophet 
indicated the exact and true system of arranging the chapters 
and verses to some partiicuCotr persons, nevertheless aU individuals 
who possessed the scattered fragments of the manuscripts of the 
Koran were ignorant of it, and thus was occasioned the variety 
of arrangement in reading. Borne persons connected some 
verses to those to which they did not properly belong. 

(2) . The difference of punctuation. 

(3) . The difference of the pronunciation of this or that word, 
as prevailed among the various districts of Arabia. Altogether 
there were seven different kinds of pronunciation. 
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(4) . Tbe difference in the.orthographical signs, or vowel marks, 
but instances of this were rare. 

(5) . The difference in the way of using Seegha, or the form 
of verbs ; this was occasioned by the idioms peculiar to particnlar 
tribes. 

It will now be quite evident that the various readings of the 
Koran had nothing whatever to do with the sense or acceptation 
in which the words were to be taken, and that they are, con- 
sequently, wholly different from those of the Jewish Scriptures, 
and that, strictly speaking, to designate differences such as are 
above mentioned — various readings, is a gross and unpardon- 
able perversion of terms. 

The better to elucidate our above observa^ons, we shall now 
proceed to quote a few Hadeeses bearing upon the present 
question. 

(1) . Jabir states that *'The Prophet came to us when we were 
reading the Koran, and there were Arabs as well as Ajam 
(natives of any other country except Arabia) among us, and 
the Prophet said ' Keep on reading the Koran, for every one’s 
reading is good,' meaning, every one’s pronunciation was correct. 
Then he said ‘There will come crowds of men who will read 
the Koran straight on, with good voices, like as an arrow is 
made straight ; and they will ask for their wages in this world, 
and will not look for reward in that which is to come.’” 

DaAd. and Baihakee^ 

3 3 V 

U iigsdi j JUi 31 

(2) . Obey Ibni Kaab states thi^ the Prophet met Gabriel and 
said, “ Verily, 0 Gabriel, I have been sent to an ignorant nation 
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that has not leamt to read and write ; some of them old women, 
some old men, some boys and some girls, some of those men 
who never read any book.” Gabriel replied, “Verily, 0 Mo- 
hammed, the Koran has been sent down in seven dialects.” 
(Temuzee.) 

V Jry j'' '-r^ tf* 

Sjtfmt S4^ b Jl5 LSbls^ *1^ |j } 

(3) Ibni Abbas makes the Prophet state, “Gabriel taught me 
to read the Koran in one dialect, and when I recited it he taught 
me another, which I also recited, and so on, till at last the 
number of dialects was increased to seven.” Ibni Shahab said, 
“ I have been told that those seven dialects have the same mean- 
ing, and are not at variance in the pointing out either what 
things are lawful or what things are forbidden.” {Bokharee and 
Moshm.) 

Jl; Jjl ^ 

j Hi ^ Uji <— Hi Aj^uJi lilA? 

(aJjs 1*^ H j JH*. uiLa c; i 

(4) . Omar Ibni Khuttab relates, “ I heard Hisham-bin-Hakim- 
bin-Hizam read the chapter entitled Furkan in a manner different 
from that in which the Prophet taught me to read it ; and when 
I read it as I was taught, and he (Hisham) read it quite otherwis 

I was near being angry with him ; after that I waited till 
bad finished, then I threw my mantle round his neck, and, drag 
ging him along, brought him to the Prophet, and said, ‘0 
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Prophet, yerily I heard this man read the chapter I\trkan in 
a dilferent way from that which yon tanght me.’ The Prophet 
rephed, 'Let Hisham be released/ and he said to him, ’Bead 
the chapter / and he did so in precisely the same manner he had 
before done. The Prophet then said, ‘Thus this chapter de- 
scended.’ After that he said to me, ’ Bead it ;’ which I did in 
the way I was accustomed to do. Here also he said, ‘Thus did 
the chapter come down. Verily, the Koran was sent down in 
seven dialects ; then read it just as is agreeable and easy to you.’ ” 
{Bokkaree and Moshm.) 

Ju 1*^ 1*1^* JU jM. ^ 

ur ^ ^ 

ijyi *\jSj IjlA aU! Jyaj U aUI 

|»m!u 0 aUl JU* jsk 

1 jjjb JUs CJ^ Jl5 |J 1 jdjb |»n)u 0 all! JUi *\jij 

aJis^^ii^) jmZ I* a«--» ti/il vau.^1 

IdiUl j 

(5). Ibn Masood relates:—”! heard a man read in one 
dialect, and the Prophet in a different one, and I brought the 
man to Mohammed, informing the latter of the circumstance. 
And I perceived displeasure in the Prophet’s features on 
account of our disputation, and he said, ’ Tou are both good 
readers; then do not object to each other’s style of reading; for 
verily they that were before you objected to one way of reading 
the Scriptures, and they were ruined ’ ” {Bokharee), 

*\jU f *1^ ka-AiMi Jl3 
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j U tj ut^gifl^ Ic^ 

ii\^j) lyLck-t I»CJ l^aLgT ii 1^ JUi 

From what has been mentioned above, every reader must be 
convinced that the various readings of the Koran, and those of 
the Scriptures, are of quite a different nature from each other. 
That kind of various readings which we have mentioned under 
the first head was almost extinct in the Caliphate of Abu Bekr, 
when Zaid Ibni Sabit collected the different passages of the 
Koran into one corptts, and was altogether abolished in the 
Caliphate of Osman, who caused the Koran collected by Zaid 
Ibni Sabit to be copied, and many transcripts of it to be made, 
and distributed the latter among the Moslims. 

The difference of punctuation still obtains, but it is very 
carefully marked in the Koran. This difference, however, is so 
slight and trifling as not in the least to affect or alter the sense 
or meaning of the passage. The difference of pronunciation is 
also becoming nearly extinct, in consequence of the successful 
efforts which have been made to adopt the pronunciation of the 
Koreish tribe as the true norma loquendt; for it was in the 
dialect of that tribe that the Koran was revealed, and in which 
Mohammed himself was wont to recite it. But there being 
some letters in the dialect which other tribes cannot pronounce, 
this difference cannot be altogether done away with ; and when 
we hear a Badouin, for instance, reciting passages from the 
Koran, we at once know that the difference stiU prevails. This 
difference, however, will be perceived only in the recitation of 
the Koran, and not written on paper, for this simple reason — 
that this kind of difference cannot be expressed in writing, and 
most be heard in order to be appreciated. 

The difference of orthographical signs arose partly from the 
difference of the derivation of a word according to the various 

2A 
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dialects, partly from etymological rules, and partly from those 
of syntax. In the Eorans furnished with notes and commen- 
taries this difference is also very carefully marked and explained, 
and hence it will be quite evident, from perusing such a copy of 
the Eoran, that this difference also does not in the least alter or 
affect the original sense of the passage wherein it occurs. The 
difference in the mode of employing Seeghaa, or verbal forms, 
owes its origin to the same cause which occasioned the difij^nce 
of orthographical signs, and is also marked and explained in the 
annotated Eorans. 

By the various readings of the Eoran, which we have above 
enumerated and explained, it becomes evident that the real sense 
of the Eoran is not in the least altered or affected, and that 
Mohammedans are not justly liable to the charge of having 
interpolated, curtailed, and disguised certain passages, or of 
having wilfully corrupted their sacred Book, or of having sup- 
pressed certain Codices inimical to their views and interests. 
This branch of literature is called llmi Tajmeed (the knowledge 
of reciting the Eoran)— a subject on which many learned authors 
have written at considerable length. 


Section VI . — Ntmkh and Mansookh, or the Cancelling and 
Cancelled Y&reea of the Koran. 

Christians have, by the words Nasikh and Mansookh (literally, 
cancelling and cancelled), as applied to certain passages of the 
Eoran, erroneously understood that the former renders the latter 
nugatory, on account either of its imperfection or of some doubt 
attached to it. This, however, is incorrect as regards the case of 
one passage of the Eoran cancelling another one, inasmuch as 
Mohammedan divines, deeply versed in theology, have adopted 
this expression to signify quite a different circumstance from 
that which Christian writers understand by it. It is a religious 
duty of Mohammedans to believe that God is omniscient — that 
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ifl, fliftt He a perfect knowledge of all that is past, present, 
and to come ; therefore were we to understand by Nasikh and 
Muniookh that God, for some cause or other, cancelled a former 
Revelation by a later one, we should be implying that, at the 
time of the first Bevelation, God had lost His power of omni- 
science, which opinion, according to Islam, savours of infidelity. 
It is, therefore, evident that those learned persons who first 
employed this technical expression did not mean to imply what 
the Christians have understood thereby. 

The expressions N<mkh and Munsookh apply to two things : 
first, to the law of a prophet who preceded another one. For 
exam^e, according to any law which preceded that of Moses, a 
person could marry the sister of his wife during the lifetime of 
the latter. This law was abrogated by Moses, who declared that 
a person could not marry his wife’s sister during her lifetime, 
but might do so after her death. :Again, Moses allowed a man 
full power to divorce his wife, and expel her from his house 
whenever he pleased. This was done away with by Jesus 
Christ, who said that a man could not divorce his wife under 
any circumstances, except she be guilty of adultery. 

Mohammed likewise said that a man might divorce his wife, 
but that, if he did so without some very great necessity or 
cogent reason, he would be guilty of a very great sin. 

These technical terms, Nasikh and Munsookh, are thus 
applied by Mohammedan divines : the former, to a law which 
supersedes one that preceded it ; the latter, to the law so super- 
seded by the Na^h. 

Now, the expressions Nasikh and Munsookh, when employed 
as now described, do not at all apply to the Koran, inasmuch as 
no law has been revealed to mankind since that Holy Book. 

We shall not here discuss this point, but conclude by briefiy ob- 
serving that the expressions Nasikh and Munsookh are not applied 
by Mohammedan divines to the laws of preceding prophets in the 
sense in which they are regarded by Christian writers. 
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From the above remarke the reader \rill perceive that the 
following verse of the Koran does not apply to the subject of 
our Essay, namely, the existence of the expressions Naiakh and 
Mvmoohh in the Koran, or in the Mohammedan Law 

“ It is not the desire of the unbeliever, either among those to 
whom the Scriptures have been given, or among the idolaters, 
that any good should be sent down unto you from your Lord ; but 
God will appropriate His mercy to whom He pleaseth, for God 
is exceeding beneficent. Whatever commandment we shall 
abrogate or cause thee to forget, we will bring in better than 
it, or one like unto it. Dost thou not know that God is 
almighty ?” (chap. ii. ver. 99 and 100). 

The above passage from the Koran does not, we think, imply 
that one verse of the Koran was cancelled by another, but that 
it merely means that God can give better commandments— that 
is, laws—than He has given before ; moreover, it is relative to 
the Jews, whose first given laws were somewhat altered by those 
given to Mohammed. 

The second object to which the expressions N<mkh and Mun- 
sookh are applied, is either the Holy Koran or the Mohammedan 
Laws. Mussulman doctors have employed those expressions for 
certain verses of the Koran, and for certain hadeeses, but not in 
that sense in which the Christian theologians view them. There 
are to be found in the Koran, and in the sayings of the Prophet, 
commandments relating to one and the same matter, but under 
difierent circumstances ; and, when one of those circumstances 
no longer remained, the commandment relating thereto does not 
remain in force, while the commandment which is intended to 
meet the altered circumstance then comes into operation; the 
former commandment being called Muimokh, and the one sub- 
sequent to it, Nasikh. This, however, by no means implies that 
the former commandment was in any way defective, but that 
the circumstance to which it was applicable has ceased to exist, 
and consequently that the commandment itself ceases to be in 
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force ; but that, shoold the same circumstance again present 
itself, the same commandment will come again into operation, 
and that the one which was subsequent to it will then, in its 
turn, cease. For instance, when the commandment prohibiting 
the use of wine as a drink was first sent down to Mohammed, 
the Prophet forbade the use even of green cups (used by the 
Arabians solely for the purpose of drinking wine) ; but, when 
the use of wine was quite done away with among the Arabians, 
the Prophet allowed them the use of green cups. To cite 
another instance, so long as the true believers remained subject 
to the idolaters at Mecca, they were commanded to bear 
patiently all the wrongs and severities which their rulers in- 
dieted upon them; but as soon as the Moslems had left the 
dominions of the idolaters they were allowed to fight against the 
unbelievers of Mecca. Now, in both these instances the prior 
commandment was termed Miinsookh, and the subsequent one 
Nasikh ; and, should the like circumstances again present them- 
selves, the Munsookh may once more be brought into force. 

There were also certain Mosaic laws, respecting different 
matters, which the Prophet at first adopted, until peculiar com- 
mandments were sent down to him touching the said matters. 
Such Mosaic laws arc also termed Munsookh. The meaning of 
the expressions Nasikh and Munsookh, as explaine^l above, shows 
that the expressions are merely technical ones, and it is for this 
reason that some of the Mohammedan doctors believe that the 
terms Ndsihh and Munsookh, in their literal and genuine inter- 
pretation, are not at all to be found in the Koran, rejecting, as 
the former do, the following hadeeses, on the ground of their 
being unsupported by any reliable authority 

(1). Jafir makes the Prophet state that “ My words do not 
revoke those of the Koran, while the words of that Sacred Book 
cancel mine, and the latter portions of the Koran abrogate the 
former ones.” 

Ibni Onaar represeuts the Prophet as saying that ** Some of 



my words cancel others, as some of the passage of the Koran 
abrogate others.” 

The following is a highly authentic and anthoritative badees, 
which at once rejects the truth and genuiheness of the two 
hadeeses above quoted, as well as of the plausibility and correct- 
ness of the unsupported assertion of those lawyers who hold that 
one passage of the Koran cancels another. The hadees referred 
to is as follows Omar relates from his own father, who 
learnt the same from his father (the grandfather of Omar), that 
" The Prophet overheard some persons who were disputing 
among themselves respecting the interpretation of certain pas- 
sages of the Koran. The Prophet addressed the disputants. by 
saying, ‘ It was for this very reason that your predecessors were 
destroyed. They caused one passage of the Book of God 
(Scriptures) to clash against another, whereas the fact is that 
one part of the Book of God supports and confirms another. 
Therefore do not ye contradict one part of the Koran by another, 
but reconcile, yourselves, the import of the two passages, as far 
as it lies in your po^, and, should you fail in so doing, then 
repair to a doctor and learn the meaning from him.’ ” 

tr**^ ^ c. «« * ■ * ir** i:r® 

Uil JUi ^,1^1 ^ jcij 

t\jj) ^le 1^1 ^ J ^ ^ Ui 

) 

The hadees just quoted above clearly proves the circumstance 
of their being no Nattkh and Mutuookh in the Koran. 

The above must be considered as merely a philological dis- 
cussion, and both the parties interested — ^namely, those who 
believe in the existence of the Nankh and Mumookh, and those 
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who do not — arrive at the same reenlt, and therefore it is 
unnecessary, on our part, to examine here the genuineness of 
the authority of the above two badeeses (which we ourselves 
believe to be false and spurious), as both the parties interested 
believe, in point of fact, one and the same thing. 

When the Mohammedan lawyers had undertaken the task 
of compiling and epitomizing law books, according to the in- 
junctions and behests in the Koran, they gave, with the 
intention of facilitating the inquiry, a still more comprehensive 
and wider signification to the terms Nasikh and Munsookh ; 
but to which, in this case, with the exception of their being 
technically and idiomatically employed, neither their primitive 
and literal meaning, nor the interpretation we have mentioned, 
can be properly applied. Considering the meaning of a certain 
verse to be extensive and general, they represent the com* 
mandment it gives respecting a certain matter, as a general 
one, and upon their meeting with some other verse, also, respect- 
ing the same matter, enjoining some peculiar injunction, they 
call the latter commandment an exception. They also tech* 
nically term the former Mumookh and the latter This 

we shall elucidate by an instance, explaining the following 
verses from the Koran : — ** And such of you as shall die and 
leave wives, ought to bequeath their wives a year’s maintenance, 
without ejecting them from their houses; but if they go out 
voluntarily it shall be no crime in you for that which th^ shall 
do of themselves, according to what shall be reasonable. God 
is mighty and wise” (chap. ii. v. 241). 

Ic la.* y jS Iffoy 1»*1 jjl 3 3 

(rfi tjyJ) <111 j yr* 

The real and simple meaning of the passage of the Koran we 
have just quoted, is, that those persons who die and leave their 
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wives behind them should bequeath at least one year’s main- 
tenance for the latter, so that (as in all the necessary require- 
ments of this world, the female is wholly dependent upon her 
husband) the wife might not, in her days of grief and dis- 
appointment, be subject to any difficulties or privations in the 
loss of the husband. Our lawyers, however, maintain that three 
commandments can be drawn from it: (1). The husband must 
bequeath a year’s maintenance for his widow. — (2). The widow 
cannot claim from her deceased husband’s estate more than one 
year’s maintenance. — (3). The widow cannot marry another 
person before the expiration of one year’s time, reckoning from 
the date of her husband’s decease. 

When, by the aid of their professional ingenuity, they had 
elicited the above facts from the passage in question, they met 
with another passage, which is os follows : — “ Such of you as die 
and leave wives, their wives must wait concerning themselves 
four months and ten days, and when they shall have fulfilled 
their term, it shall be no crime in you for that which they shall 
do with themselves. According to what is reasonable. God 
well knoweth that which ye do. And it shall be no crime 
in you, whether ye make public overtures of marriage unto 
such women within the said four months and ten days, or 
whether yotl conceal such your designs in your minds. God 
knoweth that ye will remember them” (chap. ii. 234 and 235). 

•— urt"****^^ ^ 

(rre ^ rpp tjy) \ij^ Iji Ijlyj I}- y;* 

On finding in the passage above quoted the precise time fixed 



for the widow to wait, after her hosband’s death, before marry- 
ing another person, they (the lawyers) saw that this passage 
plainly contradicted the third interpretation, which they had by 
their legal chicanery twisted ont of the first passage ; they 
technically employed the term Munsookh for the third inter- 
pretation of the first passages, and that of Nasiih for the 
second passage. After that, a third passage fell under their 
consideration. That passage runs thus : " They (widows) also 
shall have the fourth part of what ye shall leave, if ye have no 
issue ; but, if ye have issue, then they shall have the eighth 
part of what ye shall leave, after the legacies which ye shall 
bequeath and your debts be paid” (chap. iv. 14). 

(if 'UJ y uT* ^ 

The same lawyers, finding that in this passage the due share 
of the widow was plainly mentioned, concluded that their two 
remaining interpretations of the first passage were Munsookh, 
and this passage was Nasikh. 

Every judicious reader knows that these lawyers are not 
the Popes of Islamism, they being as devoid of infallibility 
as any other individual. Our sacred book, the Koran, is 
within the reach of every person, and every one has the right 
of finding out the truth ^m it, for himself. Every Mussulman 
is justified in discarding the opinions of the above-mentioned 
lawyers, if he pleases, and can maintain (and he has a right 
so to do) that there is no Nasiih, no Munsookh, in the above- 
quoted passages, and that each of them has a separate njeaning 
of Its own. 

Now we would ask, do the expressions Nasikh and Munsookh, 
technically employed by the lawyers for the sole purpose of 
facilitating their inquiries and investigations, aflbct in any way 
the revelation of the Koran, as has been not only erroneously, 
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bat we regret to say, wilfully, misonderstood by -the Ghristiansf 
It is a matter of great regret that the illastrious historian 
Gibbon, and Sir WiUliam Muir, the learned biographer of Mo- 
hammed, should have, merely by reason of their ignorance 
of the true and real sense for which the terms NasnJth and 
Itumookh had been employed by onr lawyers, committed so 
palpable an error as to remark, respectively, as follows:— 
“ Instead of a perpetual and perfect measure of the Divine will, 
the fragments of the Koran were produced at the discretion of 
Mahomet; each revelation is suited to the emergency of his 
policy or passion, and all contradiction is removed by the saving 
maxim that any text of Scripture is abrogated or modified by 
any subsequent passage” (Gibbon’s Decline and Fall). 

“Though the convenient doctrine of abrogation is acknow- 
ledged in the Coran, yet the Mussulmans endeavour, as far as 
possible, to explain away such contradictions. Still, they are ob- 
liged to confess that the Coran contains not fewer than 225 verses 
cancelled by later ones” (life of Mohammed, Intr., p. xxii.). 

In the outset of this Essay we noticed that the Bevelations 
made to Mohammed were of two kinds, one in which the very 
words were revealed, and which now form the Koran, and the 
other in which was revealed the tense only, and which the 
Prophet afterwards delivered to his followers in his own lan- 
guage. Some persons erroneously took certain revelations 
of the second kind for those of the first kind, and not finding 
those revelations in the Koran, concluded that there were some 
passages of the Koran which had been cancelled, and, being not 
allowed to be read, had been taken out of that sacred book. 
This opinion of such persons is altogether wrong, and possesses 
no authority whatever for its support. Nor does there exist any 
anthoiify for the supposition that any passeges, not bei^ 
allowed to be read, had been taken away tiiat holy book. 
We *bpll dwell upon this point at some length in our “ Siq^plo- 
ment” to this Essay. 
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SsCTiON YII. — Did the Prophet forget catg of the passages 
of the Koran t 

We MohaminedanB believe .that the Prophet remembered 
all the Koran that was revealed to him, and that he dictated 
the same to his amanuenses without forgetting one single word. 
There is only one passage of the Koran, as well as a hadees, which 
we think it necessary to say something about on this occasion. 

We will enable thee to reheairso our revelations, and thou shalt 
not foiget any part thereof except what Ood shall please” 
(chap. Ixxxvii. 6). 

Baidavee comments upon this passage as follows : “ We mil 
enable thee to rehearse” he says, either means that we will 
teach thee through our angels, or we will enable thee to recite 
through our revelations. '^Ani thou shalt not forget^’ This, he 
says, means that you will always remember it, perfectly well, 
although you are illiterate, and that this also forms one of our 
signs for you. “Except what God shaU please'' This is the por- 
tion which has occasioned much discussion among the learned. 
Baidavee and other commentators have not explained it on the 
authority of Mohammed, but have only guessed at its meaning, 
and have, by their own imagination, mentioned three possible 
solutions or interpretations. First, he is of opinion that it 
might imply the abrogated passages, but we have shown just 
above that there are no cancelled passages : he thinks also that 
it might mean the accidental forgetting of any portion, and, to 
confirm his conjectures, hh quotes a tradition, having no authority 
for its authenticity, that ithe Prophet was reciting the Koran in 
the prayer and forgot to repeat one passage ; whereupon Obey 
thought that that passage had been abrogated; and ^hen the 
prayer was over, he asked the Prophet about it, whereupon the 
latter replied, “ No, but I fingnt to read it.” Third, he thinks it 
may mean that he (Mohammed) would never forget a single 
portioned it. 
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But we are of opinion that, in reality, the exceptional clause 
under question does not at all imply that he (the Prophet) would 
forget any portions of the Koran, or that God would cause them 
to be forgotten ; but that they are intended to magnify the 
grandeur and power of the Almighty, who says that "You 
(Mohammed) will never forget any portion thereof, except if God 
please otherwise.” The author of Kasshaf also supports our 
assertion, when he says that " In such cases the exceptional 
clauses do not, in reality, imply exceptions ; ” and he thus ex- 
plains it by the following example : — That if any person were to 
tell another one, " You shall be a sharer of my property, except 
if God please otherwise,” the latter phrase does not at all convey 
the idea of exception. 

'Lii U HI UbJ dS-fT*. U ^ 

(uJlut^) H aU! 

Bokharee relates a h'adees from Ayesha, who said that " The 
Prophet heard a person reading the Koran in a mosque; there- 
upon the Prophet said, ' May God bless you 1 You have caused 
those passages of the Koran to come again to my remembraneg.’ 
Some traditions add, further, ‘ which 1 had forgotten.**' 

JUi *1^ ksJU aA^U y;c 
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What the Mohammedans deny, in thus representing Moham- 
med as forgetting any revelation, is its being altogether blotted 
out from his breast, and therefore its being irrecoverably lost ; 
but we ourselves do not deny such forgetfulness as reported in 
the above hadees ; for we hold that the Prophet, being a man, and 
oydy a man, it was but natural that, at some time or other, his 
memory might prove treacherous, and fail him, but that after- 
wards, either upon hearing what he had so forgotten, or by his 
recollecting some other idea with which the one forgotten was 
associated, he again recollected it. The same is the purpoH of 
a portion of the Fathol ELadeer, a commentary on the Bokharee. 

Sbctiok VIII . — The Compilaiion <(f the Holy Koran in the 
CaVphate of Ahn BvJtr. 

A full and correct account of the compilation of the Holy 
Koran is given in a genuine and authentic hadees, which we 
cannot do better than now quote. 

Zaid Ibni Babit relates that " Abu Bukr sent a person to me, 
and called me to him, during the batfie with the people of 
Yemamah; and I went to him, and behold 1 Omar vras with 
him ; and then Abu Bukr said to me, ' Omar came to me and 
said, Verily a great number of the renders of the Koran have 
been slain on this day of battle with the people of Yemamah, 
and really I am afraid that, if the slaughter should be severe, 
much from the Koran will, in oonseqoeace, be lost, and, verily, I 



conaideF it adnsable for you to order the Koran to be collected 
into one wrpwP I said to Omar, “ How can I do a thing 
which the Prophet has not done V* He rejoined, I swear, by 
God, this collecting of the Koran is the best way.” And Omar 
nsed to be continually returning to me and saying, ” You mu»t 
collect the Koran,” till at length God opened my breast so to do, 
and I saw that what Omar had thought was advisable.’ ” 

Zaid IbniSabit also relates that “Abu Bukr said to me, 'You 
are a young and prudent man, and I do not suspect you of for- 
getfulness, negligence, or perfidy ; and, verily, you used to 
write for the Prophet the Revelations sent down to him from 
above; — then search every place for the Koran, and collect it.’ 
I answered, ' I swear, by God, that if people had ordered me to 
carry about a mountain with me Irom place to place, I should 
not feel it so heavy as I do the order which Abd Bukr has given 
for collecting the Koran.’ I said to Abu Bukr, ' How do you do 
a thing which the Prophet of God did not?’ He replied, 'By 
died, this collecting of the Koran is a good act.’ And he used 
perpetually to retu^^ to me, until God opened my breast upon 
the matter, whereon his and Omar’s had been before opened. 
Then I sought for portions of the Koran, whether written upon 
leaves of the palm-tree, on white stones, cr in the hearts of those 
who remembered them, until I found, in the possession of Abu 
Khuzaimah Ansaree alone, the last part of the chapter entitled 
Bepentance. This copy of the Koran then remained in the pos- 
session of Abu Bukr until God caused him to die ; after that, 
Omar had it as long as he lived ; after him it remained with his 
daughter Hufsah.” {Bokharee.) 

Jjbl Jai* MA JlS y;* 

Jasll JUi CpjUas?! 

Jaill ji^\ j *\jU ^UJl Ijd 
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By the above hadees three things are satisfactorily ex- 
plained : first, by the words, If the elaughter should be seven, 
much qfthe Koran wdl be lost,” it becomes evident that np to 
this time no portion of the Koran was lost, and that it was just 
as much as had been revealed to the Prophet. 

Secondly, we are enabled to know, of a certainty, that the 
whole of the Koran had been learned by heart hy many persons. 

Thirdly, that there was no verse of the Koran which, after 
inquiry and investigation, was not found written either on parch- 
ment, bones, leaves, etc., etc. 

Therefore, from all that we have just mentioned, as well 
as firom the following Hadees, we arrive at the conclusion that 
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the entire Koran, without the lose of one single verse, was ool- 
lected hy Zaid Ibni Sahit, and that it is the same identical one 
which we now possess. 

This hadees states that Bokharee related a tradition &om Ahdul 
Azeez, who said that he and Shaddad called upon Ibni Abbas, and 
Shaddad asked him whether the Prophet had left anything else 
(that is, any other revelation besides the Koran); whereupon Ibni 
Abbas replied, nothing more than what is already bound up to- 
gether. Abdul Azeez said that they then went to Mohammed, 
eon of Ali, and asked him the same thing, and that he gave them 
a like answer. 

Jam oIaA j \j\ J\3 

jIjlm a! ^lu 

JUi jrU Li XyLar^l ULd.-J j JU L HI 


Sbction IX . — Distribution of the copies of the Koran in the 
Caliphate of Osman. 

The copy of the Koran collected by Zaid Ibni Sahit came 
down in a perfect state to the Caliphate of Osman, who caused 
numerous copies of it to be taken and distributed among 
the Moslems. The following is the hadees which gives the 
full details of this fact ; Anas Ibni Malik relates that “ There 
came to Osman, Eudaifah, who had fought with the people 
of Syria, in the conquest of Armenia, and also in Azarbeejan 
with the people of Irak, and that, being shocked at the different 
ways adopted by the people in reading the Koran, he said to 
Osman, *0 Osman 1 assist this nation before they differ among 
tbemselveB, in the way of reading the word of God, as much 
, as the Jews and Christians differ.' Then Osman sent a person to 
Hafiah, ordering her to send to him the Koran in her possession, 
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and saying, * I shall have a number of copies naade of it, after 
urhich I shall return it to you.* Hafsah haying made ove^ the 
Koran to Osman, he sent for Zaid Ibni Sabit Ansaree, and Abdool- 
lah ben-Zobair, and Said Ibni Aas, and Abdul-rahman Ibn Harith 
bin Hisham, all of whom, except Zaid Ibni Sabit were of the 
Eoreish tribe. And Osman said to the three Koreishites, 
‘When you and Zaid Ibni Sabit differ about any part of the 
dialect of the Koran, then do you write it in the Koreish dialect, 
because it came not down in the language of any tribe but 
theirs.’ When the above-named Koreishites had done as Osman 
had commanded, and when the number of copies had been made, 
Osman- returned the original to Hafsah, and had a copy sent 
to every quarter of the countries of Islam, and ordered all 
the other leaves upon which the Koran was written to be 
burned. Ibni Shahab said, “Then Kharijah, son of Zaid Ibni 
Sabit, informed me that the former had heard his father saying, 
‘As I was compiling the Koran I missed one verse of the 
chapter entitled The Confederates. But verily I heard that verse 
from the Prophet. Then I searched for the verse, and found it with 
Khuzaimah Ansaree, and entered it in the chapter of The Con- 
federates.’*' {Bokharee.) 
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It must be remembered that the expression, "the different 
ways adopted by the people in reading the Koran,” implies the 
aame difference which has been fully discussed under the head of 
"Fanout Readings ; and also that the copies made in the Cali- 
phate of Osman were the faithful reproductions of the original, 
without the least alteration, interpolation, and curtailment, and 
that no difference of dialect was ever found. By the tradition 
of 2aid Ibni Sahit we find that the only revelation found in 
Ehuzaimah Ansarec’s possession, were the last verses of the 
chapter entitled Repentance, but the tradition of Anas informs ns 
that the revelation found with Khuzaimah Ansaree was the 
twenty-eighth verse of the chapter called The Confederates. To 
reconcile these two antagonistic remarks, we think that- the 
latter traditionist mentioned by mistake the second revelation 
for the first one, or that Uie latter revelation might have been, 
by some accident, lost from the compiled copy of Zaid Ibni 
Babit, and after a search was found written in a copy in 
Ehuzaimah’a possession. 
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Bbotior 'L.’—The fact of the Koran being petfeet ef tie kind, 
proves its Dtvtne ortgtn. 

We cannot, on this occasion, permit onrselTes to pass over in 
silence the remarks of the learned Bishop Middleton, who says 
that *‘The Scripture Greek is utterly rude and barbarous, and 
abounds with every fault that can possibly deform a language ; 
whereas we should naturally expect to find an inspired language 
pure, clear, noble, and effective, even beyond the force of 
common speech, since nothing can come from God but what is 
perfect in its kind. In short, we should expect the purity of 
Plato and the eloquence of Cicero.” (Essay on the Gift of 
Tongues.) 

Now, the Koran being perfect in its kind, must necessarily 
have had a Divine origin, and, conversely, since it was revealed, 
it must therefore be perfect in its kind ; for there can be nothing 
perfect from mortal man, who is himself imperfect. This our 
proposition is supported by the following passages of the Koran 
itself : — " If ye be ‘in doubt concerning that Bevelation (the 
Kotan) which we have sent down to our servant (Mohammed), 
produce a chapter like unto it, and call your witnesses, besides 
God, if ye say truth ; but if ye do it not, nor ever shall ye be 
able to do it, justly fear the fire whose fuel is men and stones, 
prepared for the unbelievers ” (chap. ii. 21, 22). 
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"Say, verily, if men and genii were purposely assembled, that 
they might produce a book like this Koran, they could not 
produce one like unto it, although the one of them assisted the 
other” (chap. zviL 90). 
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The import of the passages just quoted is, as above stated, 
that nothing which is perfect in its kind can proceed from man, 
who is himself imperfect ; hut that God alone, who is himself 
all perfect, is the source of everything perfect in its kind — a fact 
which becomes the more clear and convincing from the consider- 
ation that one of even the simplest and least complicated objects 
of nature has never been equalled, not to say surpassed, by one 
produced by art. 

Now, although it is possible for a man to produce an object 
which might stand unparalleled in the wide circle ot objects 
BO produced by art, and that, despite the many attempts of 
other individuals to approach it in excellence, it might still con- 
tinue to remain unequalled, nevertheless it could not strictly 
and properly be said to be perfect of its kind. There are four 
things in which the excellence of the Koran may be said to 
consist : (1) its surpassing clear, noble, aifccting, and persuasive 
eloquence ; (2) its theological principles ; (3) its moral prin- 
ciples; (4) the principles of civil and criminal law, as laid down 
in it. The first of the above-mentioned four things was addressed 
to the Arabians exclusively, since the Koran was delivered in 
their language ; but the remaining three were addressed to the 
whole world, and we boldly and confidently assert, in the face of 
all our antagonists, that a like unto it has never been and never 
will be produced, on this side eternity, by an uninspired man. 

It was owing to an ignorance of the above facts that Gibbon, 
the historian, was misled into making the following remarks : — 

“ In the spirit of enthusiasm or vanity the Prophet rests the 
truth of his mission on the merit of his hook; audaciously chal- 
lenges both men and migels to imitate the beauties of a single 
page, and presumes to assert that God alone could dictate tbi« 
incoibparable performance. This argument is most powerihlly 
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addressed to a derout Arabian, whose mind is attuned to fiiith 
and rapture, whose ear is delighted by the music of sounds, and 
whose ignorance is incapable of comparing the productions of 
human genius. The harmony and copiousness of the style will not 
reach, in a version, the European infidel ; he will penise with 
impatience the endless incoherent rhapsody of fable, precept, and 
declamation, which seldom excites a sentiment or an idea, which 
sometimes crawls in the dust, and is sometimes lost in the 
clouds.” We have already stated that the excellence of the 
Koran as regards eloquence was confined to Arabia exclusively. 
The same author remarks also as follows : — “ If the composition 
of the Koran exceed the faculties of a man, to what superior in- 
telligence should we ascribe the Iliad of Homer or the Philippics 
of Demosthenes?” 

We have above acknowledged the possibility of the existence 
of an object of art, the excellence of which might defy any 
attempt to equal or surpass it— an excellence which might 
continue to remain unparalleled in the whole circle of other arti- 
ficially produced objects of the same species— and yet, notwith- 
standing all this, it might still not be the perfect one of its 
kind. 

The same historian mentions that " The Divine attributes 
exalt the fancy of the Arabian missionary, but his loftiest 
strains must yield to the sublime simplicity of the Book of 
Job, composed in a remote age, in the same country, and in the 
same' language.” We should not be justified in accepting this 
dictum of Mr. Gibbon, incompetent as he is to decide upon the 
comparative merits of the Koran and the Book of Job*; but this 

^ The following is from en article on Islam in the Qfuxrttrly Remew^ No. 264, for 
October, 18G9:—“ Mohammed is said to have convinced a rivals Lebid, a poet- 
laureate of the period — of his mission, by reciting to him a portion of the now 
Second Sarah. Unquestionably it is one of the very grandest specimens of Koranic 
or Arabic diction, describing how hypocrites 'are like unto those who kindle a lire 
without, and think themselves safe from darkness ; but while it is at its biggest 
blase God sends a wind, the flame is extinguished, and they are shrouded in dense 
night. They are deaf, and dumb, and blind • • • Or, when in darkness, and . 
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we can assert, without the fear of contradiction, that the most 
learned of the Arabian doctors have declared that, so far as 
composition is concerned, the Koran is the model of eloquence, 
aiid has never been, and never will be surpassed. 

The following are a few extracts taken from Christian authors 
111 support of our assertion 

Carlyle says: — "Sincerity, in all senses, seems to me the 
merit of the Koran— what had rendered it precious to the wild 
Arab men. It is, after all, the first and last merit in a book — 
gives rise to merits of all kinds— nay, at bottom, it alone can 
give rise to merit of any kind.” — Lectures on Heroes, p. 235. 

Godfrey Higgins writes : — " Like the Gospel of Jesus, the 
Koran is the poor man’s friend. The injustice of the great and 
rich is everywhere reprobated. It is no respecter of persons. 
And it is to the immortal honour of the writer of that book— be 
he Mohammed, the illustrious prophet of Arabia, or his thi:^ 
successor, the Caliph Othman, as the author believes— not a 
precept in it can be pointed out which contains the slightest 
leaning to political servility. And, as the 'Westminster Bemner 
has justly observed, if there be anything that ever holds an 
Eastern despot in check, it is probably an unceremonious verse 
from the Koran in the mouth of a daring remonstrant.”- 
for the Life of Mohammed, p. 42. 

The writer of an article upon Islam in the Quarterly Beeiem 
says : — " And it is exactly in these transitions, quick and sudden 
as lightning, that one of the great charms of the book, as it now 
stands, consists ; and well might Goethe say that * as often as we 
approach it, it always proves repulsive anew ; gradually, how* 
ever, it attracts, it astonishes, and, in the end, forces into admi- 
ration.” — p. 343. 

Amidst thunder and lightning^ rain-filled clondB pour from heaTen, they, in terror 
of the crash, thrust their fingers into their ears , . . But God compaaseth the 
infidels around. . . . The flash of the lightning blindeth their eyes;— while it 
lights up all things, they walk In its light— then darkness closes In upon them, and 
they stand rooted to the ground. ’* 



Agam, lie says Those grand accents of joy and sorrow, of 
l^ye, and valour, and passion, of which but faint echoes strike 
on our ears now, were full-toned at the time of Mohammed ; 
and he had not merely to rival the illustrious of the illustrious, 
but to excel them ; to appeal to the superiority of what he said 
and .sang as a very sign and proof of his mission.’— p. 345. 

Again, he- remarks “ We tom, in preference, at once to the 
intrinsic portion of this strange book— a book by the aid of 
which the Arabs conquered a world greater than that of Alex- 
ander the Great, greater than that of Borne, and in as many 
tens of years as the latter had wanted hundreds to accomplish 
her conquests ; by the aid of which they alone, of all the 
Shemites, came to Europe as kings, whither the Phoenicians bad 
come as tradesmen, and the Jews as fugitives or captives— came 
to Europe to hold up, together with these fugitives, the light to 
humanity— they alone, while darkness lay around, to raise up 
the wisdom and knowledge of Hellas from the dead, to teach 
philosophy, medicine, astronomy, and the golden art of song, to 
the West as well as to the East, to stand at the cradle of 
modem science, and to cause us late epigora for ever to weep 
over the day when Granada fell." 

Mr. Bale writes as follows : — “ The Koran is universally 
allowed to be written with the utmost elegance and purity of 
language, in the dialect of the tribe of Koreish— the most noble 
and polite of all the Arabians— but with some mixture, though 
very rarely, of other dialects. It is confessedly the standard of 
the Arabic tongue, and, as the more orthodox believe, and are 
taught by the book itself, inimitable by any human pen (though 
some sectaries have been of another opinion), and therefore 
insisted on as a permanent miracle, greater than that of raising 
the dead, and alone sufficient to convince the world of ^ divine 
original. 

“ And to.this miracle did Mohammed himself chiefly ^peal 
ibr the eonfinnation of his mission, publicly challenging the 
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most eloquent men in Arabia — which was at that time stocked 
with thousands whose sole study and ambition it was to excel in 
elegance of style and composition — to produce even a single 
chapter that might be compared with it. I will mention but 
one instance, out of several, to show that this book was really 
admired for the beauty of its composition by those who must be 
allowed to have been competent judges. A poem of Labeed Ebn 
Rabia — one of the greatest wits in Arabia^ in Mohammed’s 
time — being fixed up on the gate of the temple of Mecca— an 
honour allowed to none but the most esteemed performance— none 
of the other poets durst offer anything of their own in compe- 
tition with it ; but the second chapter of the Koran being fixed 
up by it soon after, Labeed himself (then an idolater), on reading 
the first verses only, was struck with admiration, and imme- 
diately professed the religion taught thereby, declaring that such 
words could proceed from an inspired person only. . . , The 
style of the Koran is generally beautiful and fiuent, especially 
where it imitates the prophetic manner and Scripture phrases. 
It is concise, and often obscure, adorned with bold figures, after 
the Eastern taste, enlivened with fiorid and sententious expres- 
sions; and in many places, especially where the majesty and 
attributes of God are described, sublime and magnificent.” — 
PreU IHsc.f Sect, iii., p. 83, 84. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


The remarks of Christian writers upon our Koran, self-evidently 
absurd as they arc, nevertheless cannot be passed over without 
some reply. The form in which the Koran had been introduced 
into Europe has been well described by Godfrey Higgins, who 
remarks : — If a translation of the Hebrew Scriptures were 
published, in which every word capable of the change was 
altered from the reserved and decent one to tliat which was 
vulgar and immodest, and where a licentious commentary was 
attached to every passage where the subject could, by any per- 
version, he made the vehicle, attended with insupportable mis- 
translations and misconstructions, for the sake of hanging an 
odious meaning upon the writer, it would give so7ne idea of the 
medium through which the Koran was introduced to Europe.” — 
ApoL/or the Life of Mohammed^ p, 41. 

Humphrey Prideaux, Dean of Norwich, says : — The original 
of this book (the Koran), ho (that is, Mohammed) taught them, 
was laid up in the archives of Heaven, and that the Angel 
Gabriel brought him the copy of it, chapter by chapter, accord- 
ing as occasion required they should bo published to the people.” 

Unsupported and absurd as the above remark is, it is un- 
entitled to the least credit : it will suffice to observe, in answer 
to it, that, whenever any Mohammedan happens to read, he 
remains astonished and confounded, and finds himself perfectly 
at a loss to understand its meaning, or to guess whence and 
where it originated. 

Such surprise is increased tenfold upon finding that, notwith- 
standing his high and just pretensions to a minute acquaint- 
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anee with Mohammedaniam, Mr. Gibbon, drinking deep of 
tbe same aonrce of ignorance, remarks as follows : The sub- 
stance of the Koran, according to himself or his disciples, is 
uncreated and eternal, subsisting in the essence of the Deity, 
and inscribed with a pen of light on the table of his everlasting 
decrees! A paper copy in a volume of silk and gems was 
brought down to the lowest heaven » by tbe angel Gabriel.” 
By no means less astonishingly confounding are the following 
incorrect but interesting inventions of Dean Frideaux, who says: 
” He (Mohammed) had the paper (transcript of the Koran) 
brought to him again, which he laid up in a chest which he 
called the ‘ Chest of his Aposfleshtp,* and Abu Beker, who suc- 
ceeded the Impostor first made the collection, for when Mosai- 
lema, who in the last years of Mahomet set up for a prophet as 
well as he, had, in hopes of the same success, in like manner 
composed an *Akoran,' and published it in a book to his fol- 
lowers, Abu Beker thought it necessary to publish MahomeCs 
also in the same manner.” 

The above are a few examples of hundreds of such absurdities 
which pervade all the Christian works upon Islam. Sir William 
Muir*alone seems to have adopted the course of reasonable 
authorship, and, by bis reasoning, exhibits some acquaintance 
with Mohammedan theology, but we regret to say he has 
selected for discussion those traditions only which Moham- 
medans themselves consider as the weakest, the most doubtful, 
and least entitled to credit. He has, at first, devoted all his 
abilities to prove that, at the time of Mohammed, reading and 
writing were not unknown in Arabia, and that “ the revelations 
were generally committed to writing .... upon palm leaves, 
leather, stones, or such other rude materials as conveniently 
came to band.” This fact we have ourselves acknowledged, apd 
no Mohammedan ever denied it; on the contrary, we take it 
as the strongest proof of the Koran being the same, word for 
word, as it was revealed to the Prophet. Sir William dwells 
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at some length on the abrogation of passageB, which, according 
to Islam, is incorrect, not being supported by any testimony. 
Thus, for instance, he says, “ Much of the Koran possessed only 
a temporary interest, arising out of circumstances which soon 
ceased to be important; and it seems to be doubtful whether 
the Prophet intended passages of this nature for public worship, 
or even for eventual currency. Such portions, it is little likely, 
he would take any pains to preserve.” 

The above mistake simply arose from the wrong interpreta- 
tion which the Christians have understood by the term Mun- 
aookh; and we can safely say, that, if taken in the sense in 
which the Christians have understood it, there are no Munsookh 
passages in the Koran at all, but that, if taken in the sense 
in which some Mohammedan lawyers had technically employed 
the expression, then there were no passages of ” temporary in- 
terest,” and all of them were intended for perpetual currency. 

Sir William Muir quotes, in his notes, the following tradi- 
tions from Maracci and Weils : " There is a tradition that 
Abdallah Ibn Musud wrote down a verse from Mohammed’s 
month, and next morning found it erased from the .paper, which 
the Prophet explained by saying- that it had been recalled 
to heaven. In later traditions the incident is told with the 
miraculous addition that the erasure occurred simultaneously, 
in the copies belonging to a number of Mohammed’s followers.” 
The above tradition, we know not whose; is evidently an in- 
vention, like that of Grotius’a pigeon ; and we concur with Sir 
William Muir in concluding that it has no truth, and " of course 
is a fabrication.” 

In explanation of the expression "entire revelation,” Sir 
WQliam Muir says, " In speaking according to Mahometan 
idiom, of the 'entire revelation,’ I mean, nf course, that which 
was preserved and current in Mahomet’s later days, exclusive of 
what may possibly have been lost, destroyed, or become obso- 
lete.” According to Mohammedw "idiom,” Sir William Muir’s 
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expression, ** entire revelation," would mean <M tlie revdations 
that were ever made to the Prophet, and we assore our readers 
that, as will be proved hereafter, no revelations " have ever been 
lost, destroyed, or become obsolete.” 

There is no doubt that the present arrangement of the Koran, 
as we have above shown, bad been made known and sanctioned 
by the Prophet himself. Sir William Muir says, "Now the 
Goran as handed down to our time, follows, in the dispositions 
of its various parts, no intelligible arrangement whatever, either 
of subject or time, and it is inconceivable that Mahomet should 
have enjoined its recital invariably in the concatenation. The 
chaotic mingling of subjects, ever and anon disjoined as well 
by chronology as by the sense ; a portion produced at Medina, 
sometimes immediately preceding a passage revealed long before 
at Mecca ; a command placed directly after a later one which 
cancels or modifies it ; or an argument suddenly disturbed by 
the inteijection of a sentence utterly foreign to its purpose — all 
this forbids us to believe that the present, or, indeed, any com* 
plete arrangement wasun use during Mahomet’s lifetime.” 

We Mohammedans believe that the present Koran is as 
systematically arranged, and is as harmonious os regards the 
sense, as any book can possibly be. Numberless works have 
been written for the express purpose of pointing out and clearly 
cxplaitiing the connexion which runs through all the chapters 
and verses. But tbe composition of the Koran is so concise 
and laconic that the connexion between two passages whose 
sense superficially appears to be " foreign ” to each other re- 
quires some explanation, and, to those who ore ignorant of iti 
it seems "jingling” and "wearisome, confused jumble, crude, 
endless iterations, long-windedncss, entanglement, most crude* 
incondite.” We are sorry to say that Sir William Mujf’s 
objections arc too general to be answered. Hod he pointed 
out any particular passages which to him appeared to have been 
" ever and anon disjoined, as well by chronology as by sense,” 
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or ** ailments wMch seem to him to be suddenly disturbed by 
the inteijection of a sentence utterly foreign to their purport/* 
yre assuredly would hare taken upon ourselves the responsi- 
bility of explaining those difficulties to him and of pointing out 
the real connexion between them. As to the remark about." a 
command placed directly after a later one, which cancelled or 
modified it,” we have repeatedly said that the ignorance of the 
real signification on which the terms Nasikh and Munsookh 
had been originally employed by the Mohammedan doctors, 
had caused this remark to emanate from that learned author’s 
pen. 

After describing the mode of the compilation of the Koran in 
the Caliphate of Abu Bukr, Sir William proceeds to the Cali- 
phate of Osman, and says that " the original copy of the first 
edition was obtained from Hafsah’s depository, and a careful 
recension of the whole set on foot. In case of diflereuce between 
Zaid and his coadjutors, the voice of the latter, as demonstrative 
of the Coreishite idiom, was to preponderate ; and the new eo>~ 
lation was thus <uw%m%tated to the Meccan dialect, in which the 
Prophet had given utterance to his inspiration.” 

We are at a loss to guess as to the source whence Sir William 
Muir derived the above remark. As far as Mohammedan 
literature is concerned, no such thing is mentioned in any book, 
hadees, or tradition. What we decidedly object to is the use of 
the following three expressions in the Above remark :»(!) 
recension; (2) mas thus assimilated; (3) new eollafton. No 
tradition whatsoever informs us that there ever was a ** careful 
recension ” of the Koran compiled by Zaid. The hadees which 
describes Ihis circnnostance, and which we have noticed above, 
has the following words-"(_R»-l.a«l) which mean, 

*' Then they had several copies taken of it.” 

The same hadees also has 6\ 

ttT* that is, “When ye differ firom Zaid Ibni 
Babit in anything in the Koran.” Although the “ tMtigr” in 
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which they might differ is, as yet, too vag^e, still we find it 
explained just below it, where it is stated ijitiy fj;S ^ — 
"then write it in the Koreish dialect.” Now, it becomes quite 
evident that the " thinff” was no other than the difference of pro- 
nunciation. The hadees related by Bokharee has it still more 
plainly, for he says, ^\J&\ that is, “ If you 

differ in any dialect of the many dialects of the Koran.” The 
phrase, "was thus assimilated to the Meccan dialect” implies 
that there did occur some difference, and that the compilers did 
alter it. In the hadees the compilers are undoubtedly ordered 
to prefer the Koreish dialect to all others, should they meet 
with any differences ; but no hadees or tradition mentions that 
they did meet with differences, and that they did make cor- 
rections. 

We are not aware on what ground Sir William Muir has 
used the words “new collation,” or where he could have 
obtained such an intimation. In his note upon the same cir- 
cumstance, he says, “to escape the scandal and inconsistency 
of the transaction here detailed, it is held that the Goran, as 
to its external dress, ^as revealed in seven dialects of the Arabic 
tongue. It is not improbable that Mahomet himself may have 
originated or countenanced some idea of this kind, to avoid 
the embarrassment of differing versions of the same passages 
of revelation.” The passage is composed in a strain in which 
the spirit of deep-rooted prejudice is observable on the very 
surface. It is inconsistent with the established laws of just 
reasoning, with the acknowledged principles of morality and 
decency, to impute fraud, deceit, and hypocrisy to persons dis- 
tinguished for piety, virtue, candour, sincerity, and integrity. 
We shall reserve the abov^ point fur our readers to canvass, and 
we shall not enter upon a discussion concerning it, since we 
hold that persons truly pious and virtuous, of whatsoever 
religion they may be, are as much entitled to our esteem, 
respect, and reverence as our own holy personages themselveB. 
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The only true remark which escapes Sir William Muir is 
that ** there is probably in the world no other work which has 
remained twelve centuries with so pure a text and it is onr 
belief that it will so continue to remain for ever ; a fact which 
verifies the following prophecy mentioned in the Koran. God 
says in that Holy Book : We have surely sent down the Koran, 
and we certainly will preserve the same from corruption” (chap. 
XV. V. 9 ). 

Sir William Muir, in the course of his description, says, “ If 
the text of Abu Bucr’s Coran was pure, and universally received, 
how came it to be so soon corrupted, and to require, in con* 
sequence of its variations, an extensive recension P” We have 
very clearly proved above that Abu Bukr’s copy did not come, 
to be “ corrupted.” Nor did it require an extensive “ recension.” 

The causes given by Sir William Muir for the variety of 
readings in the Koran are not at all correct, and wo have, 
under the head of Various Headings,” produced, in detail, 
all that could possibly be said on the subject. 

Sir William Muir proceeds to state that, "while, however, 
it is maintained that we have now the Coran as it was left by 
Mahomet, there is no ground for asserting that passages 
once given forth as inspired may not, at some subsequent 
period, have been changed or withdrawn hy tlu Prophet himself P 
There existed no revelations which came down to Mohammed that 
are not in the Koran ; and the hadees related by Abdul Azeez, 
which has already been quoted, and which says, " The Prophet 
Iei> nothing behind him, except what is bound in this,” clearly 
establishes our assertion ; but having elsewlicre promised to 
dwell upon this point at some length, we shall take the present 
opportunity of so doing. 

To establish his assertion above quoted, Sir William Muir 
adduces the following authorities. These are the remarks he 
quotes from Katibul Wakedee : " Omar praised Obey Ibn Kab, 
and said, ‘ That he was the moat perfect reader of the Koran 
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We indeed/ he added, ' are tn the habit of mxttxng some porttone 
included by Obey m hie recitation, for Obey is wont to affirm, 
I heard the Prophet saying so, and I omit not a eingle loord 
entered in the Coran by the Prophet : whereas the fact is, that 
parts of the book were revealed in the absence of Obey,' which 
cancel or alter some of the verses which he repeats.” The above 
remark, whicii is redolent of Sir William Muir’s style of compo- 
sition, is quite contrary to the import of the original hadees related 
by Omar, and the words italicized are entirely wanting in the latter. 
We quote the original hadees itself along with a faithful English 
translation. This hadees is given by Bokharee, who says that 
it was related to him by Omar, the son of Ali, who learned it 
from Yahyali, who was told it by Sofian, to whom it was related 
by Habeeb, who had it from Said, son of Jobair, who heard it 
from Ibni Abbas, who related that it was said by Omar that 
“ the best repeater (of the Koran) among us is Obey, and the 
best judge among us is Ali ; and verily we omit some of tbe 
sayings of Obey because of bis assertion that 'I do ndtf omit 
anything which I heard from the Prophet,’ whereas the fact is 
that God himself said, ‘Whatever commands we cancel or 
cause thee to forget, we give thee better in their stead, or the 
like thereof.’ " 

li f li 1^1 y*® ^ SfjKmi jjjc 

toM-. Ca ^3n Jyy U y! J 

li^ (jT* 

It will be evident now that in the above hadees it is nowhere 
mentioned that Omar used to omit some portions of the Koran 
which Obey was accustomed to r^at. The real sense of the 
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hadees is, that when the personages named in that hadees 
applied themselves to the task of deducing all commandments 
from the Koran, Obey maintained that there were no Nasikh or 
Munsookh passages (in the same sense in which the Moham' 
medan lawyers bad employed them) in the Koran, and con- 
sidered as true all the commands deduced from all the pas- 
sages. All, however, was of opinion that some passages had 
been cancelled by others, and thus the difference of opinion 
between All and Obey had been occasioned. In consequence of 
this Omar said, that although Obey is the best repeater of the 
Koran among us, yet All is the best judge— that is, he can 
deduce commandments and laws from the Koran better than all 
of us, and therefore wc omit some of the commands which Obey 
deduced, and concur with aU. This our interpretation is verified 
by the hadees itself, when it says that " AU is the best judge 
among us;” for if the hadees is respecting various readings 
exclusively, then the phrase quoted' just above has no connection 
whatever with what remains of it. 

Our assertion is demonstrated by the very important circum- 
stance that Bokharce, the greatest and highest acknowledged 
authority amongst the Mohammedans, mentions this hadees, 
where he dwells upon the question of om commandment eaneeU 
Img another, and not where he discusses the variety of readinga. 
Bokharee gives the same hadees, but in a somewhat modified 
shape, on anotlier occasion, when he dwells upon the difference 
among readers. We quote this original hadees also, and subjoin 
a literal translation. He says that it was related to him by 
Sadkah, son of Fazal, who beard it from Tahyah, who related it 
fh>m Sophian, who again heard it from Habeeb, son of Abi 
Sabit, who related it from Said, son of Jobair, and he firom 
Ibni Abbas, who related that it was said by Omar that “ AU is the 
best judge among us, and the best repeater of the Koran among 
us is Ob^. Verily we omit the frcnuneiatton of Obey, who 
maintains that ' I have leamt it firam the Prophet himself, and 

4A 
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shall not abandon it on any account ; ’ whereas God himself 
sayS| ' Whatever commands we cancel or canse thee to forget, 
we give thee better in their stead, or the like thereof.’ ” 

J Ul^l JlS JIj (juLp ^jsf^ 

Jry ^ cr* Jj" j or* ^ ^ *'/' s^' 

il ^ ^ U J\x! M J15 ^ t^j\ <111 

Lpj\f 4 ^ 1 ^) 

The Arabic word which we have rendered by pronunciation 
is —Lahen—ihai is, intonation; bat as the Koran is also 
chanted in the same tone, it is likewise applied to the pronun- 
ciation of the passages of the Koran. 

This .hadees is doabtfal, from two considerations: first, 
although this hadees and the one preceding it were both related 
by the same persons,sj'et, in the former, the word ^)y—Koul-^ 
(oayin^) is used, while in the latter one pronun- 

ciation, is employed. We therefore believe that Sadkah, son of 
Fazal, who related this hadees, committed an error when he used 
the word pronunciation instead of saying i secondly, that the 
phrases, ” Ali is the best judg^ amongst us,” and ” Whatever 
commandments we cancel or cause thee to forget, we give' thee 
better in their stead, or the like thereof,” have no imaginable 
connection with the peculiar tone of chanting the Koran; and 
therefore we are of opinion that Sadkah mis'understood the first 
hadees, and delivered it in its wrong dress. But let us, for 
argument’s sake, suppose, for a moment, this hadees to be the 
correct one of the two, it means nothing more than, that Omar 
preferred the intonation of Ali to that of Obey. How forced, 
then, is the inference drawn thwefrom by Sir William Muir, 
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when he makes Omar say, "We, indeed, are in the habit of 
omitting some portions included by Obey in his recitation !” 

Sir William Muir gives from Wakedee another tradition, which, 
he says, is as follows Ibni Abbas stated that he preferred 
the reading of Abdallah Ibn Masud, for Mahomet used to have 
the Koran repeated by him (by Qabriel) once every Bamazan, 
and in the year of his death it was twice repeated, and Abdallah 
was present (on both occasions), and, witnessed what was repealed 
thereof and what was changed." The latter part of this tradi- 
tion has no reliable authority for its support, nor do we find it 
anywhere in any of the trustworthy and genuine hadeeses; and 
if it be at all in Wakedee, which we shall never cease to doubt, 
even then it would be entitled to no credit ; for all unsupported 
and untrustworthy traditions in Wakedee are no more entitled 
to credit than Tom Moore’s story of Lalla Bookh. Again, let 
the truth of it be taken for granted, merely for the sake of argu- 
ment, bow does it demonstrate Sir William Muir’s assumption 
that "the Koran may not contain some passages once revealed, 
but subsequently cancelled or altered ? ” As the Revelation, which 
says, " Whatever commands we cancel or cause thee to forget, 
we g^ve thee better in their stead, or the like thereof,” has been 
fully discussed and explained above, we do not consider it neces- 
sary to say anything further on this point. 

Sit William Muir gives, in the form of notes, some traditions 
as "the only instances of withdrawal or omission of passages from 
the Koran.” 

First: Upon the slaughter of the seventy Moslems, at Bir 
Mauna, Mahomet pcetended to have received a message from 
them, through the Deity, which is given by different traditionists 
(with slight variations) as follows : bjj lil L* y \yij 
j Le “Convey to our people this intdlig^nce re- 

specting us, that we have met our Lord, and that he is well 
pleased with us, and we are well pleased with him” (Katilnd 
Wacladi). "After this had been repeated by all the believers 
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for some time, as a Terse of the Coran, it was ctmcelled and 
withdrawn.” 

In the first place, the genuineness of the tradition itself is 
doubted and denied ; and, secondly, the assumption of Sir William 
that "after this had been repeated by all believers for some time, 
as a verse of the Goran, it was cancelled and withdrawn,” is 
utterly unsupported, and we do not find it in any of the trust* 
worthy and authentic traditions. 

Secondly: Omar is said to have addressed his subjects at 
Medina — "Take heed, 0 ye people, that ye do not abandon the 
verse that commands stoning for adultery, and if any one say 
me do not find two pumslmenU (i.c. one for adultery and another 
for fornication) m the Book of the Lord, I reply, I have seen 
the Prophet of the Lord executing the punishment of stoning 
for adultery, and we have put in force the same after him, 
and, by the Lord, if it were not that men would say 'Omar 
hath introduced something new into the Coran, I would have 
inserced the same in the Coran, for truly I have read the verse 
£J1 Ua y*a^j U Uj 1 Jl j '^^1 j, the married man 

and the married woman, when they commit adultery, stone them 
both wUhout doubt” {Katibul WacMdi Wdls Mahomet). 

In the first place, this is a misconstruction and a misrepre- 
sentation of the original hadees. What we mean by it is, that 
the Arabic phrase inserted in it is not to be found in the brigi- 
nal hadees at all, and there exists no authority whatever to the 
effect that the Mohammedans ever took it as a revealed passage 
of the Koran. Secondly, that the composition of the phrase is 
so miserably bad that, leaving Arabs out of the question, not 
even a foreigner would ever represent it to be the production 
of even a second or third rate literary Arabian, far less that of 
Qod himself. We shall now relate this circumstance ftrom its 
very commencement, and, in the conrse of onr statement, shall 
quote the original hadees also, whereby it will be found that the 
Arabic phrase in question is not contained therein. 



The Koran assigns the following punishment for adultery : 
" If any of your women be guilty of whoredom, produce four 
witnesses from among you against them> and if they bear witness 
against them do not allow them to go out of your houses until 
death release them, or Qod afford them a way of relief” (chap, 
iy. V. 19). 

ImJ (2^ ^ 3 

(t ^ ^* 3 ^ aUI 

Another passage, prescribing punishment for adultery, is as 
follows: "The whore and the whoremonger shall ye scourge 
with a hundred stripes” (chap ixiv. v. 2). 

(r 

•• 


Afterwards the Prophet declared as follows, respecting adultery, 
and which has been related by Moslim as follows : ” Obad, a 
son of Samit, makes the Prophet state, ‘Learn ye from me that 
God has afforded a w'ay for adulteresses, which is, that married 
persons should be puuished for adultery as they deserve, and 
unmarried, as they deserve. Married persons should receive 
for adultery. one hundred stripes, and should be stoned; un- 
married persons should receive one hundred stripes, and should 
be exiled for one year.”' 

4 UI Jjcy JJ Jli . . . , Jl5 cs-<.*Ul ijljrf 

\j ^ J ILmi ^ 

(1^1 oA^ 
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There is no doubt, however, that the Prophet himself bad, 
according to the Jewish code, caused to be stoned some married 
persons, indicted and convicted of whoredom, but it is impos- 
sible to prove that he made uuch an order after the above-quoted 
passage of the Koran had been revealed. 

After the death of Mohammed, the Mohammedan divines 
appear to have been soon divided, with respect to the proper 
punishment for adultery, and it appears that three distinct 
opinions arose out of the two passages of the Koran, and the one 
hadees above quoted. 

(1.) In the first passage of the Koran it is mentioned, "do not 
allow them to go out of your houses until death relieve them, or 
God afford them a wa^ of relief.” Some doctors have concluded 
that it is this "way of relief” which is explained in the hadees al- 
ready quoted above, and which says, " married persons should 
receive for adultery one hundred stripes, and should be stoned, 
and unmarried persons should receive one hundred stripes, and 
should be exiled for one year.” It appears to us that the above 
opinion alone is the spurce of the mistake, that the order which 
appoints stoning also as the punishment for adultery, was one 
of the revealed portions of the Koran. 

(2.) Some doctors conclude that, of the two above-quoted 
passages of the Koran, the second cancelled the firsts and that 
the punishment for the crime, committed either a married 
person or by a bachelor, was agreed to be on« hundred 
stripes. 

(3.) Other learned persons, while believing that the A«t passage 
was cancelled by the second one, csmae to the conclusion that, 
as there was no decided punishment mentioned in the first 
passage, the punishment mentioned in the hadees should be 
inflicted upon the married persons, and that mentioned in the 
second passage of the Koran should be inflicted upon bachelors. 
The above we learn firom Navavee also. 

This difference of opinion has lasted to the present day, inas- 
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maoh aa the Motazlee and the Ehaijee, two great sects of Mo- 
hammedans, hold, even now, that stoning is not the punishment 
for adnltery, and the author of the present Blssay himselt^ al- 
though he belongs to neither of the abore-mentioned sects, but 
is a Sunnee, holds the same opinion. It seems that Omar held 
the third opinion, and, therefore, when he succeeded to the 
Caliphate he explained the same to many persons, causing it 
to be put in force throughout his dominions. Wakedee has 
given this hadees with much interpolation and curtailment, and 
Sir William Muir has copied the same in his biography of Mo- 
hammed. We quote here below the original hadees as given 
by Moslim, subjoining thereto a true and faithful version in 
English. 

*'Omar, when occupying the pulpit of the Prophet, said: 
'Undoubtedly Mohammed was the true Prophet of Qod, and 
God revealed unto him the Holy Koran, and one of the com- 
mandments which' God sent down to Mohammed was that of 
stoning ; we saw that commandment, read it, and understood it.’ 
The Prophet himself ordered persons to be stoned, and we did the 
same after him. I fear that after a time men would say, ' among 
the commandments of God we do not find stoning then, verily, 
they would be misled by not obeying this order, truly sent down 
by God, and there is no doubt that stoning is the punishment 
sent down by God for married men or women who commit 
adultery, either after its having been proved by witnesses, or 
by the woman’s conception, or the party accused acknowledging 
the commission of the crime.” 

Sgl f - sUl I jjLtf sill ^ c^Ua^I 

c^l&^l SjJlc ^|jil |>*d<*l>^>**** fci* sill 1^1 |i 1 m^ 

sill UUlie y y lalil y *1 <-1* ^1 

* TIumw eomniMidiiinito wUeh the Prophet leeeiTed through the Wekee Oheir 
Wetloo. See p. 8 end 4 of thie Seeey. 
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In this translation we have substituted, respectively, the words, 
order and command, for h\—ayat, and and we 

can cite many instances of their being so employed in the Koran 
itself, and the hadeeses. Our antagonist, however, has a right to 
object to this our translation, and to insist upon our using " verse ” 
and "book” instead of "order” and “ command,” respectively, 
which are the literal meanings of t^\—ayat, and Idtah, We 
shall now give another translation, using the words verse and 
the Koran instead of order and command ; and it will be evident 
to our readers how absurd the hadees becomes, in that case. 
" Omar, when occupying the pulpit of the Prophet, said, ' Un- 
doubtedly Mohammed was the true prophet of Qod, and God 
revealed onto him the Holy Koran ; and one of that which God 
sent down to Mohammed is the verse of stoning, and we saw it, 
and read it, and understood it.' The Prophet himself ordered 
persons to be stoned, and we did the same after him. 1 fear that 
after a time men would say, ' We do not find stoning in the 
Koran’ ; then, verily, they would be misled by not obeying this 
order, truly sent down by God; and there is no doubt that 
stoning is the punishment specified in the Koran for men and 
women who commit adultery, after it has been either proved 
witnesses, or by the female’s conception, or by the acknowledg- 
ment of the accused party himself.’ ” 

Do not the two portions of the latter hadees*—" We do not 
find stoning in the Koran,” and " There is no doubt that stoning 
is specified in the Koran”— clash together and contradict each 
other ? 

Quitting this philological discussion, we now direct our atten- 
tion to the main point, and ask. Where is to be found, in th{i 
hadees, the following passage, which Sir Wiliam Muir represents 
himself to have copied from Wakedee ? The passage is this 
" And, by the Lord, if it were not that men would say, ‘ Omar 
hath introduced something new into the Goran,’ I would have 
inserted the same in the Coran; for truly I have read the verse 
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and the married woman, when they commit adultery, stone them 
both, without doubt.” 

With the desire of making their work Yolnminons, and of 
parading their intimate acquaintance with the subject they write 
upon, our commentators and historians have eagerly scraped 
together all the trash and puerile nonsense which had become 
current among the public, and introduced the same into their 
hooks; but we assure our readers that every Mohammedan 
discards them as so many absurdities, and Islam rejects them 
with disgust and scorn.* 

In the third instance of “ withdrawal or omission” of verses. 
Sir William Muir gives “ a tradition quoted by Maracci, to the 
effect that a verse about a valley of gold has been omitted." In 
the fourth example he gives “ the tale by Abdallah Ibn Masud, 
of his ‘ discovering that a verse had disappeared during the 


^ In his commentuy of the Moelim,** NsTavee writes that hj the ** command' 
ment’* referred to in^tho passage — *^one of the commandments w)iich Ood sent 
down to Mohammed was that of stoning ; and we saw that commandment, read it, 
and understood it.” Omar had in yiew the following yerse : — “ The married man 
and the married woman, when they commit adultery, stone them both without 
donht.** The same commentator further obseryes that, as the above quoted verse 
does not exist in the Koran, it may be asserted with certainty that the abrogated 
verses were not inserted in that Sacred Writ. It will, however, be evident to every 
Judicious reader that the above remark of Navavee is neither a saying of the 
Prophet nor a religions doctrine, but merely the opinion of a commentator— an 
opinion, at the same time, far from being a satisfactory one, as it is open to the 
following objections : — ^First : He does not even endeavour to prove that the verse 
in question was actually one of the verses of the Koran. Secondly : He adduces 
no grounds to the effect that Omar had the selfsame verse in view. Thirdly : From 
the wrong premisses he has drawn a wrong conclusion ; inasmuch as he first takes 
it for granted that the verse under consideration was really one of the verses of 
the Koran, and that it was this very verse that Omar had in view, and afterwards 
wrongly infers that ‘^canoelled verses were not inserted in the Koran.” Not a few 
of our histories and commentaries are unfortunately replete with passages like the 
above, baaed upon wrong data^ and supported by nothing whatever but the con- 
Jeotures of the writer himself. Ohristian authors and critics, on account of their 
utter unacquaintance with the subject, take them to be genuine iixi— 
eagerly build upon them groundless charges against Islam. 



night firom his leaTSS ; and in the fifth instance he gires “ the 
passage regarding the goddesses of Mecca; ” but since he him- 
sdf disposes of them, bj alleging that all of them are false 
and apocryphal, it would be needless, on our part, to- kill the 
slain. 
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ESSAY 


HISTORY OF THE HOLY MECCA 

INCLUDINO AN ACCOUNT OF THE SISTINOUIBHBD PART ENACTED IN 
CONNECTION THEREWITH, 

BY THE ANCESTORS OF MOHAMMED. 


The most ancient and authentic of all the local traditions of 
Arabia — traditions that haTe, from the very first, been acknow- 
ledged, without the least hesitation, as perfectly true and un- 
questionable by nearly every nation and tribe of that vast 
peninsula— represent the temple of the Eaaba as having been 
constructed in the 42nd century a.h., or 19th century b.o., by 
Abraham, who was assisted in his work by his son Isbmael. 

Besides these traditions, there are also many other circum- 
stances connected with the nature of the building itself, which 
are strongly corroborative of its having most undoubtedly been 
of Abrahamic origin. 

We find, moreover, that it was a practice with Abraham to 
raise altars for Qod’s worship on every spot where he himself 
had adored Him. " And the Lord appeared unto Abraham, and 
said. Unto thy seed will I give this land ; and there builded he 
an altar unto the Lord, who appeared unto him" (Gen. xii. 7). 
** Then Abraham removed his tent, and came down and dwelt in 
the plain of Mamre, which is in Hebron, and built there an altar 
unto the Lord ” (Gen. liii. 18). 

This practice was not exclusively confined to Abraham, being 
observed by his descendants also. " And he (Isaac) builded an 
altar there, and called upon the name of the Lord, and pitched. 
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his tent there ; and there Isaac's servants digged a well ” (Gton. 
xxvi. 25 ), 

T)iese altars were made of unhewn stones, placed vertically, 
like pillars ; and the spot whereon these altars were so raised 
was emphatically called, by way of distinction, the “ House of 
Qod,” or " Beth-el,” with the ulterior intention that, at some 
future time, there should be erected, on the self-same locality, 
an edifice for the due celebration of Qod’s worship— a building, 
in fact, answering to a synagogue, church, or mosque of the 
present times. " And Moses wrote all the words of the Lord, 
and rose up early in the morning, and builded an altar under the 
hill, aud twelve pillars, according to the twelve tribes of Israel ” 
(Ex. xxiv. 4). “ And if thou wilt make me an altar of stone, 
thon shalt not build it of hewn stone ; for if thou lift up thy 
tool upon it thou hast polluted it” (Ex. xx. 25). “ And Jacob 
rose up early in the morning, and took the stone that he had 
put for his pillow, and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon 
the top of it. And he called the name of that place Beth-el, but 
the name of that city was called Luz at the first. . . . And 
this stone which I have set for a pillar shall be Qod’s house ” 
(Qen. xxviii. 18, 19, 22). 

Before the erection of the temple of the Eaaba, the Black Stone 
was no other than one of the numerous altars erected for the suit- 
able performance of Qod’s worship, and was, together with other 
stones, laid up in one of the comers of the same temple on the 
occasion of its construction. The custom of erecting these 
pillar-like altars of unhewn stone for the worship of Qod— 
a custom indisputably confirmed by the Scriptures to have heen 
always observed and practised by Abraham himself and his 
descendants— demonstrates the bruth of the assertion that the 
temple of the Eaaha was indeed of Abrahamie origin. Nearly 
all the traditions respecting the temple of the ELaaba and the 
Black Stone, with which Oriental writers have favoured-us, are 
nothing more than idle fictions, inasmuch as the origin of not 
one of them can be traced up to Mohanunedj the ohaiaetan 
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and yeraeity of the narrators themselyes are alike subject to 
suspicion ; and, lastly, they are so utterly void of any rdiable 
authority as scarcely to justify the loss of time and space occa- 
sioned by the mere mention of them, were it not that an account 
of the contents of three of them haye some degree of interest 
attached to them. Two of these traditions are from Termizee 
alone, and the third from Termizee, Ibni Majah, and Darmee. 

In the first of them it is stated that "The Black Stone came 
down from Paradise, and it was originally white as milk, but 
the enormous sins of mankind turned it black.” The second 
states that " It is a spinel ruby, one of the precious stones of 
heaven ; that Qod deprived it of its lustre and brilliancy ; for, 
otherwise, tho world would have been illuminated by it from 
one end thereof unto the other.” The third is that ** On the day 
of judgment Qod will grant the Stone eyes and a tongue, where- 
by it will recognize and name those persons who had kissed it in 
this world.” 

These traditions also are as little entitled to our belief as any 
of the rest. They possess no trustworthy authority for their 
support, and their correctness is strongly impugned by those 
authors who hare recorded none but true and genuine traditions. 

On the contrary, there are many ancient writers of high 
authority who give us candidly what they believe to be the true 
origin, of the Black Stone, thereby tacitly refuting the above-men- 
tioned accounts hazarded by injudicious and unscrupulous authors. 

From the work entitled **The History of Ifecca,” by Abee 
Waleed Mohammed, we shall now quote a few of the opinions of 
the writers alluded to in the preceding paragraph. 

The author of the above-named book gives it as the opinion of 
Shobee, a very ancient and honest authority, that while Abraham 
was occupied in erecting the temple of the Eaaba, he desired 
Ishmael to furnish him with so conspicuous a stone as should 
distinctly mark the spot or starting-point of the circuit intended 
to be ma^ round the edifice ; and it was this Black Stone ithidi 
lahmael plaeed at his &ther’a disposal. 
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In the same book, the tradition narrated by Abdollab Ibn 
Amur clearly and distmcUy proves that the Black Stone is a 
piece of rock from the Abba Eobais mountain, in the vicinity of 
Mecca, and that it was brought to the temple of the Eaaba for 
the same purpose as that assigned by Shobee. 

The same author states that the stone became black owing to 
the two fires that had broken out, on two separate occasions, in 
the temple — one prior to the introduction of Islam, and the 
other in the days of Ibni Zobair— and that the latter burned so 
fiercely as to split the stone asunder in three pieces, which Ibni 
Zobair afterwards caused to be reunited by means of silver hooks 
and rings. 

From what we have above stated it will be evident that the 
three before-mentioned traditions are entirely false and spurious ; 
but even supposing that, for mere argument’s sake, we were to 
consider them as entitled to credit, the language in which they 
are presented to the reader is not to be taken literally, but 
figuratively, since the |dea meant to bo conveyed is that, on the 
day of judgment, not one of man’s actions when on earth will 
remain concealed from Qod’s perfect omniscience ; the object of 
expressing this and many similar ones by rhetorical figures 
being to facilitate its comprehension by ordinary minds. The 
same remark applies to the expressions— That on the last day 
man’s hands shall be evidence as to what he has performed, his 
tongue declare all the words of his lips, and the earth upon 
which be walked make known his demeanour or conduct 
thereon; etc., etc.; the summary of all this being that every 
action of man’s life shall be made known to God. 

Ey a, critical examination of the works of Bokbaree and other 
eminent author^ who have written upon traditions and hadeesea, 
it appears to us that the real origin of the Tawaf, or making the 
circuit round the temple of the Eaaba, must have arisen thus. 
In the then imperfect state of civilization, the inhabitants of the 
Arabian Peninsula had a rude but very earnest, enthusiastic, and 
devout mode of performing prayer. They would assemble in 
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great nambers/aad nearly half naked, round the temple of the 
Kaaba, and there, wanned and excited by zeal and enthaeiasm, 
till they were almost frantic, they would make, in procession, 
the tour of the temple, dancing, jumping, and vociferating aloud, 
but in tones of mingled love and devotion, the name of God ; 
then, again, kneeling down, they would, with the utmost rever- 
ence, imprint on the comers of the temple a kiss, in which were 
mingled the warmest devotion with respect the most profound. 
The same custom, although, of course, modified by various cir- 
cumstances, and, more especially, by the progress and influence 
of civilization, is kept up even in the present day. The philo- 
sophic Gibbon, speaking of the Kaaba, has this remark : " The 
genuine antiquity of the Kaaba ascends beyond the Christian 
era ; in describing the coast of the Red Sea, the Greek histor- 
ian, Diodorus, has remarked, between the Thamudites and the 
Sabeans, a famous temple, whose superior sanctity was revered 
by all the Arabians.” If, in the time of Diodorus, the Kaaba 
was “a famous temple, whoso superior sanctity was revered by 
aU the Arabians,” then we must ascribe its origin to a very re 
mote period indeed. 

Sir William Muir writes, according to this theory, how 
shall we account for the tradition current among the Arabs that 
the temple and its rights were indebted for their origin to 
Abraham and Ishmael ? This was no Moslem fiction, but the 
popular opinion of the Meccans long before the era of Mahomet, 
otherwise it could not have been referred to in the Goran as an 
acknowledged fact, nor would the names of certain spots around 
the Caaba have been connected, as we know them to have 
been, with Abraham and with Ishmael.” Notwithstanding the 
above remark. Sir William pertinaciously denies the Abrahamio 
origin of the temple of the Kaaba; but for this his denial of 
that indisputable truth, a truth which has never been, in the 
least degree, questioned by any historian except himself, he 
brings forward no substantial and convincing reasons. Weak 
in their very sdves, as are the grounds upon which he bases the 
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(supposed) tnith of his enoneoafl notion, they appear to ns to 
be the following : 

First; He takes it for granted that the settlement of Ishmael, 
near Mecca, and the circumstance of Joktan’s being the patriarch 
of the Arabians, are all mere fictions and fables, devoid of all 
historical truth and probability. We have, however, with the 
assistance of the manifold Arabian local traditions of the Scrip- 
tures, and that of many of the European historians, indisputably 
proved every one of the above circumstances to have been facts 
established and acknowledged by history, both sacred and profane.* 

Secondly ; Sir William eoti^ectures and supposes, with much 
self-gratulation, that “there is no trace of anything Abrahamic 
in the essential elements of the superstition. To kiss the Black 
Stone, to make the circuit of the Eaaba, and perform the other 
observances at Mecca, Arafat, and the Vale of Mina, to keep 
the sacred months and to hallow the sacred territory, have no 
conceivable connection with Abraham, or with the ideas and 
principles which his descendants would be likely to inherit from 
him; such rites originated in causes foreign to the country 
chiefiy occupied by the children of Abraham. They were either 
strictly local, or, being connected with the system of idolatry in 
the south of the Peninsula, were thence imported by the Bani 
Jorham, the Caturab, the Azdites, or some other tribe which 
emigrated from Yemen and settled at Mecca.” 

We have, however, in the outset of this our Essay, perfectly 
proved, to the satisfaction, it is hoped, of all impartial and un- 
prejudiced readers, that the Black Stone and the temple of the 
Kaaba possess a manifest and close connection with the religious 
practices of Abraham and his descendants; that it bears the name 
of “The House of Qod,” or Beth-el, an appellation which is the 
distinguishing characteristic of all such altars erected by Abraham 
himself, and that the temple of the Eaaba was also built by 
Abraham in conformity with those religions practices, according 


^ See ** Eimy on the Hlotoiieal Geognphy of AimbW 
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to which, after a lapse of time, the descendants of his second 
son hnilt the temple of Jemselem. 

Thirdly: He says that "the native systems of Arabia were 
Saheanism, Idolatry, and Stone-monUp, all closely connected 
^th the religion of Mecca.” 

From what we have observed, in the commencement of this 
Essay, it will be perfectly seen that the practice of the " Stone- 
worship,’' which Sir William Muir represents to have been exr 
clusively native to Arabia, originated with Abraham, Jacob, 
Isaac, Ishmael, and Moses themselves, who used to erect pillar* 
like, isolated, and naked stones, to pour oil over them, and to 
worship them in every way. 

After all these unfortunate conjectures and gratuitous fictions, 
he hazards a “supposed history of the rise of Mecca and its 
religion;” and after having supposed everything and taken it 
for granted, he naturally, and as a matter of course, falls into 
the impossibility of reconciling the production of his own fertile 
brain with Arabian history ; hut his pen is no less vigorous and 
telling than his imagination is airy and active, so that, in one 
moment, by bringing his fancy into play, he surmounts all im- 
possibilities by a few strokes of his pen. But as these emana- 
tions from his quill are neither historical facts, nor local tradi- 
tions, nor scripture truths, but the mere ofispring of Sir William’s 
wonder-working fancy, and, destitute as they are of all support 
and corroboration from reliable authority, we do not think it 
worth while to give them a place in our Essay. 

As time rolled on, the temple erected by Abraham and Ishmael 
became time-worn and dilapidated, and was repaired for a second 
time by the Bani Jorham tribe, but we possess no authority for 
enabling ns to fix correctly the time of its reconstruction. 

Having again fallen into a ruinous condition, it was rebuilt by 
the Amalekites. It appears that, previously to the daily increas- 
ing influence of the descendants of Ishmael, that of the Amale- 
kites diminished, bat that after some time, it again recovered its 
power and inflaence over Mecca. This period appears to be the 
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same when Jozaimahi the second king of the Hyarah dynasty, 
defeated them in a bloody engagement, which took place about 
a hundred years before the Christian era. 

Some writers have fallen into a palpable error by representing 
the Amalekites, a tribe of the Arabul Baidahs, who lived long 
before the Bani Jorham, to have been the first who repaired the 
temple of the Kaaba, and that the Bani Jorham tribe followed 
their example. The error of these writers consists in their con- 
founding together the two tribes of Amalekites, of which the 
one flourished long before that of the Bani Jorham, while the 
other lived after them. The remark of the author of the work 
entitled “ Dio Chroniken der Stadt Mecca,” and which rests upon 
an authentic hadecs from Ali, is perfectly correct, wherein he 
mentions the Bani Jorham first, and the Amalekites after them, 
as the tribe.s who successively repaired the temple of the Kaaba. 
When the building again fell into a decayed condition, it was 
rebuilt by Gosace; after that, when it suffered very severely 
from the fire which accidentally broke out in it, it was restored 
to its former state by the Koreish tribe. In the days of the 
Mussulman domination, it was re-erected by Abdoollah Ibni 
Zobair. After this the building was partially repaired by Hajjaj 
Ibni Yusuf. This was the last occas'on of the reconstruction of 
the edifice, but, from time to time, its environs, domes, minarets, 
and surrounding chambers, etc., have continually remained under 
architectural operations, until it assumed its present magnificent 
and imposing form, which we fervently hope may go on increas- 
ing in splendour and beauty : the accompanying plate is a faith- 
ful representation of this edifice — the object of love and reverence 
for every faithful Mussulman. 

The Zemzem, which is a veil at present, was, in days of yore, 
a small rill of water flowing from some one of the neighbouring 
hiUs, it being the same fountain which Hagar discovered in the 
desert, and where she and her son, and many of the Bani Jorham 
tribe, settled. After a time, however, the water ceased issuing 
from its mountain source, and the little stream completely dried 
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up. A considerable time afterwards Abdol Muttalib, the grand* 
father of Mohammed, had a well dug on the very spot where 
the spring was originally, and this well is still extant. 

The original name of the temple of the Kaaba was "Beth-el,” 
that is “The House of God," but it received the general ap- 
pellation of “Kaaba” as being of a cubical form, that is, its 
length, breadth, and height are all equal to each other. It is 
also called Bakka and Mecca, on account of the numerous con- 
gregations which annually gather on the spot. Its other desig- 
nation is Ommol Cora, that is “the Mother of Cities,” on ac- 
count of its being the oldest city in Arabia, and it has many 
other titles given to it for similar reasons. 

The temple was, for the first time, covered over with cloth by 
Abu Karab, of the Hymiar dynasty, about 600 years before the 
Christian era. This custom has continued from that time to the 
present, but with this alteration, that formerly they used to put 
a new covering over the old worn out one which remained still 
on it; but now, the former cover is removed, and the new one 
substituted in its place. At the time of its erection, the temple 
of the Kaaba remained in the possession of Ishmael, after whose 
death his descendants became the supreme guardians of the 
sacred building. As the Ishmaelitcs and the Jorhamites were 
so closely connected together by the ties of such near relation- 
ship, and as the descendants of Ishmael, excepting Kadar, had, 
for the most part, migrated to different portions of the Peninsula, 
the guardianship of the “House of God” passed, in the conrsa 
of time, from the hands of the descendants of Ishmael to the 
Jorhamites. After another considerable interval of time the 
Amalekites recovered their lost power and became the sole 
owners of the temple of the Kaaba. On this occasion the 
Ishmaelites and the Jorhamites united together in driving out 
their common foe, and having succeeded in so doing, the Jor- 
hamites became, for the second time, the masters of the hallowed 
edifice. Bano Bakr and Bano Khozaa now conspired against 
the Jorhamites, and, uniting their forces, suddenly attacked the 
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latter; a long and sangnihary battle ensued, and the Jorhamites 
were totally overpowered and routed. The supreme charge of 
the sacred temple now fell into the hands of the Khozaa tribe. 
The first person who assumed the government of Mecca and the 
administration of the Kaaba was Amr, son of Lahee. He is 
the same person in whose reign the idols were placed in the 
Kaaba for the first time. After this Kosaee uniting him- 
self with the Bani Kananah tribe, marched against the Bano 
Bakr and Bano Khozaa tribes, and the latter, giving him battle, 
were signally defeated. Kosaee now seized the reins of govern- 
ment from the hands of the vanquished, and assumed supreme 
authority over Mecca and the Kaaba. Kosaee, who flourished 
five generations before Mohammed, restored the government of 
Mecca and the Kaaba to the Koreish tribe, of which he now 
became the supreme representative. From Kosaee the charge 
of the Kaaba descended to his eldest son, Abdul Bar 
from whom the chief oifices held by him were transferred to his 
brother, Abdi Manaf The ])rincipal offices in con- 

nection witli the Kjiaba were five altogether : 1st, Sicaya and 
Rifada, the exclusive privilege of supplying water and food to the 
pilgrims; 2nd, Kiyada, the command of the army in time of 
war; 3rd, Siva, the right of becoming standard bearer; 4th, 
Hijaba, the guardianship of the temple of the Kaaba; fith, 
Daval Kadwa, the right of becoming president of the council. 

After the death of Abdi Manaf, a family misunderstanding 
arose between the descendants of the deceased, on which account 
the offices were divided in the following order : — llasheem was 
invested with the charge of Sicaya and Rifada, while the de- 
scendants of Abdul Dor retained the custody of the Kaaba, the 
presidency of the council, and the right of becoming standard 
bearer. Respecting the splendid munificence with which Has- 
heem discharged the office of providing for the pilgrims. Sir 
William Muir writes that ‘‘ Hasheim, thus installed in the ofiSce 
of entertaining the pilgrims, fulfilled it with a princely magnifi- 
cence. He was, himself, possessed of great riches, and many 
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othera of the Coreish had also, by trading, acquired much wealth. 
He appealed to them as his grandfather Cossai had done : ' Te 
are the neighbours of Ood and the keepers of his house. The 
pilgrims who came honouring the sanctity of his temple are his 
guests ; and it is meet that ye should entertain them above all 
other guests. Ye are especially chosen of God and exalted with 
this high dignity, therefore, honour his guests and refresh them. 
For, from far distant cities, on their lean and jaded camels, they 
come unto you fatigued and harassed, with hair dishevelled and 
bodies covered with dust and squalor of the long way.. Then, 
invite them hospitably, and furnish them with water in abun- 
dance.’ Hasheim set the example by a munificent expenditure 
from his own resources, and the Coreish were forward to con- 
tribute, every man according to his ability. A fixed cess was 
also levied upon them all. Water sufficient for the prodigious 
assemblage was collected in cisterns, close by the Kaaba, from 
the wells of Mecca, and in temporary reservoirs of leather, at 
the stations on the route to Arafat. The distribution of food 
■'Commenced on the day on which the pilgrims set out for Mina 
and Arafat, and continued until the assemblage dispersed. During 
this period, that is, for five or six days, they were entertained 
with pottage of meat and bread, or of butter and barley, variously 
prepared, and with the favourite national repast of dates. Thus 
Hasheim supported the credit of Mecca. But his name is even 
more renowned for the splendid charity by which be relieved the 
necessities of his fellow citizens, reduced by a long continued 
famine to extreme distress. He proceeded to Syria, purchased 
an immense stock of bread, packed it in panniers, and conveyed 
it on camels to Mecca. There the provisions were cooked for 
distribution ; the camels were slaughtered and roasted, and the 
whole divided among the people. Destitution and mourning 
were suddenly turned into mirth and plenty, and it was (as the 
historian adds) 'as it were the beginning of new life after the 
year of scarcity.”* 

Hasheim left his dignities to his elder brother, Almottalib, 
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after whom his nephew, Abdul Muttalib, the son of Hasheim, 
succeeded to his paternaT offices. It was in the time of Abdul 
Muttalib that Ashram the Abrahah invaded Mecca, but was 
discomfited in his attempt and compelled to make a disgraceful 
retreat. As to the story of the miraculous birds sent by the 
Almighty against Ashram, it is so well known to all Orientals, 
as well as to those Christian authors who have written upon 
eastern topics, as to render it unnecessary tor ns to say more 
respecting it than that it has been so much exaggerated and 
falsely coloured by spurious and extravagant traditions, as to 
render it no easy task to discover the spuriousness of traditions 
and the truth of the original story, and we are sorry to say that 
the already occupied limits of this Essay will not allow us here 
to enter upon so long and tedious a discussion. 

Abdul Muttalib bequeathed his offices to Zobair, his eldest 
surviving son, who transferred them to his brother, Abu Talib, 
but he, finding the offices too expensive and onerous for himself, 
gave them over to his younger brother Abbas. The latter, how- 
ever, had not sufficient means to discharge, with credit, both the 
Sicaya and Eifada, and, in consequence, the latter passed into 
the rival branch descended from Abdi Manaf. But Arabia was 
now prepared to witness a religious, social, and public change. 
The “Year of the Elephant” had already given birth to Mo- 
hammed, who was destined to be the instrument for carrying 
out that unparalleled reformation. He was brought up under 
the tender and paternal care of Abdu Muttalib and Abu Talib. 
Shortly after the death of the latter he was obliged to quit bis 
native city and seek an asylum in Medina. Mecca now con- 
sidered herself secure, and indulged with pleasure and safety in 
the worship of her idols, when lol she suddenly finds herself 
besieged by Mohammed, who conquers her with scarcely any 
opposition, destroys her images and idols, and, to his eternal 
glory, restores the worship of the unity of Qod. 
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ON THB 

PEDIGREE OF MOHAMMED 


Thb Arab nation was, in the dark ages, in a state of the most 
crass ignorance, as neither literature, properly so called, nor 
any one of the sciences, had as yet appeared among them. The 
only two characteristics which particularly distinguished them 
was a rude, but expressive and powerful eloquence, and a 
wonderfully retentive memory, which enabled them to trace 
their line of descent — a faculty which they emphatically called 
jJlc Ilmal Ansab (The Knowledge of Descent). The 
Arabs, indeed, prided themselves upon their descent, and took 
the greatest delight in referring to it on every possible occasion ; 
and hence the indispensable necessity of every individual being 
able to recollect, not only his own pedigree, but also that of any 
opponent he might have, so as to quash any boasting pretensions 
advanced by the latter. The art of writing being unknown to 
them, the names of their ancestors have not been recorded. 
Under these circumstances the memory was deemed the safest 
depository for all that was worthy of being recollected, and every 
person, therefore, learned by heart the names of as many of his 
forefathers as he could. We find also the names and deeds of 
the most illustrious and renowned personages recorded in verses 
which were exultingly recited on public occasions, such as annual 
fairs, the battle field, etc., etc. The consequence of all this was, 
that although every individual perfectly well knew to which 
tribe he belonged, and with which also his neighbours, country- 
men and opponents were equally well acquainted, he, neverthe- 
less, could not repeat the names of his ancestors, successively, 

ij 
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up to the first patriarch of the trihe. He could only state the 
names, for a few generations backward, with which his memory 
supplied him, or those which were recorded in verse. 

The historian, therefore, who undertook the task of furnishing 
a complete genealogical list of such persons had to encounter 
the above-mentioned obstacles, obstacles which he never suc- 
ceeded in surmounting. 

The identity of the names of two different individuals was 
another source of such difficulties, for if, in an ascending line of 
succession, there were two persons, and sometimes there were 
many more than two, of the same name, the historian, mistaking 
the latter for the former, passed over in silence all the inter- 
mediate personages. It was also a custom prevailing through- 
out Syria and Arabia that, instead of mentioning the name of 
the real father of an individual, the party was called either the 
son of the patriarch of the tribe himself, or of some other illus- 
trious personage belonging thereto. This will be made very 
clear by referring to the Qospel of St. Matthew, chap. i. v. 1, 
which is as follows : ''T]^e book of the generation of Jesus Christ, 
the son of David, the son of Abraham.” 

It was also another custom of the Arabs, that, after repeating 
the names of all their ancestors they could recollect, to mention 
the last as the son of the patriarch, a peculiarity which still 
further increased the difficulty the above referred to historians 
had to encounter. 

The same obstacles present themselves when we direct our 
attention to the genealogy of our Prophet ; hut as not one single 
individual in Arabia ever entertained the least doubt that Mo- 
hammed was descended from the Koreish family; that the latter 
traced its descent from Moid, son of Adnan, and that Adnan was 
a descendant of Kedar, son of Ishmael, Mohammed was never 
obliged to say anything respecting his genealogy, and, therefore, 
no genuine and authentic badees relative to this circumstance 
now exists. When genealogists differed in tracing the pedi- 
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gree of the Prophet. Eatibul Wakidi makes Mohammed say 
Genealogists lie.” M<^oudee g^ves another 
tradition, in which he represents the Prophet to say— 

(c. .Mii d i ^ (jmUII 

tAJb i\s Lj liict 

’* Do not trace my descent beyond Moid, son of Adnan," for the 
Prophet knew the difference that existed respecting the names of 
various personages as well as the time that had elapsed. Other 
traditions make the Prophet state "1 am the descendant of the 
two sacrificed,” by which he meant, as some interpret, Ishmael 
and Abdoolah. Abulfeda relates a tradition from Ommi Salma, 
Mohammed’s wife, who makes the Prophet say that “Adnan 
is the son of Adad jjl, and Adad is the son of Zaid joj, 
who is the son of Bara 1^, and Bara is the son of Irakoseera 
(1^1 Ommi Salma also related that by Zaid is meant 

Homaisaa that Bara is equivalent to Nabat and 

that Irakossara is the same as Ishmael . 

All the above-mentioned traditions have no authority for the 
proof of their genuineness, and are not entitled to the least 
particle of credit. Ishmael was never sacrificed, as we have 
amply proved in our Essay “On the Historical Geography of 
Arabia,” and the account of the offering up of Abdoolah is false. 
The only tradition mentioned by Tirmizee claims some credit. 
AbdooUah, the son of Masood, represents the Prophet as saying 

w' ” 1/* *^9^ 3 liT* 

>^3j * 3 3 
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" Verily, for every prophet there are prophets as Mends, and, 
verily, my Mend' and near relation and forefather, Abraham, the 
friend of God, is mine ; ” and after that he says that the Prophet 
repeated the following passage of the Holy Koran: "Verily, 
the men who are the nearest of kin to Abraham are they who 
follow him, and this Prophet and they who believe in him : God 
is the patron of the faithful.” There are five persons, namely, 
(1). Baihakee; (3). Ibni Hisham; (8). Ibni Arabee; (4). Ba- 
rookh, son of Nariyah, Secretary of the Prophet Jeremiah; (5). 
Jerah, who have themselves investigated the genealogy of Mo- 
hammed, and have traced it down from Abraham to Moid, son 
of Adnan. 

The first of them says that Adnan is the son of Adad 
4 i>j!, son of Almokavvim son of Yahoor son of 

Yareh son of Yarab Lffyc, son of Yashab son of 

Nabit son of Ishmael son of Abraham 

Ibni Hisham mentions in his "Kitabul Maghazee and Siyar ” 
that Adnan is the son of Adad ojl, son of Nahoor 
son of Sood Jj,a, son of Yarab t-jyu, son of Yashab 
son of Nabit u:-ob, son of Ishmael son of Abraham 

The second edition of the same book gives the names in the 
following order:— Adnan son of Adad son of Sam 

son of Yashab son of Yarab son of AJho- 

maisa son of Sanoo yL>, son of Yarned j^b, son of 

Kedar^TjtJ, son of Ishmael Bon of Abraham 

Ibni Arabee gives the genealogy in the following succession : — 
Adnan son of Add j 1, son of Adad jjI, son of Alhomaisa 

son of Nabit ci^b, son of Salaman son of 

Kedar son of Ishmael son of Abraham 

All the above-mentioned genealogies are entirely wrong, as is 
proved, both by very authentic local traditions, which have risen 
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into historical importance, and by the period elapsed between 
Adnan and Abraham. 

As for the remaining two genealogies, given respectively by 
Barookh and Jerah, we do not find any reasons why we should 
not put faith in that given by Barookh ; and the genealogy of 
Jerah appears to us to be a continuation of that given by Barookh, 
but as nearly the same names occur in both of them, some writers 
have taken them, in mistake, for one and the same genealogy, as 
given by two distinct writers. We shall now state the Prophet’s 
genealogy, which we have, after close investigation and deep re- 
search, ascertained, and ^hich is nothing more than a union of 
the two genealogies, as given separately by Barookh and Jerah. 

(1) Abraham begat (S) Ishmael and Ishmael 

begat (3) Kedar j\x3, and Kedar begat (4) Awam and 
Awam begat (S) Aws and Aws begat ( 6 ) Mur and Mur 
begat (7) Samaee 4 /U.d. 

Samaee begat ( 8 ) Bozah z'X’ ,-and Bozah begat (9) Najib 
and Najib begat (10) Mosir and Mosir begat (11) 
Eeham and Eeham begat (13) Aftad and Aftad begat 
(13) Eesa and Eesa begat (14) Ilassan and llassan 

begat (Id) Anfa \kji, and Anfa begat (16) Arova . 

Arova begat (17) Balkbee and Balkhee begat (18) 

Bahree and Babree begat (19) Haree gryk, and Haree 

begat (20) Tasn and Tasn begat (31) Homran 

Homran begat (33) Alroaa U |ll, and Alroaa begat (33) Obaid 
and Obaid begat (24) Anaf i.Jis, and Anaf begat (2d) 
Askee and Askee b^t (26) Mahee and Mahee 

begat (27) Nakhoor and Nakhoor begat (28) Fajim 

Fajim begat (29) Ealeh and Ealeh begat (30) Badlan 
^Jj, and Badlan begat (31) Taldamm and Taldamm 

begat (82) Hera 1^, and Hera begat (33) Nasil J^U, and Naail 
begat (34) Abilawam . 
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Abilawam begat (35) Matasawed and Mataeaweel 

begat (36) Baroo and Baroo begat (37) Awe &nd Awa 
begat (38) Balaman and Salaman begat (39) Alhomaisa 

^m^\, and Alhomaisa begat (40) Adad and Adad begat 
(41) Adnan and Adnan begat (42) Mold jub«. 

Mold begat (43) Hamal Ja»-, and Hamal b^at (44) Nabit 
and Nabit begat (45) Salaman ^UlL, and Salaman begat 
(46) Alhomaisa and Alhomaisa begat (47) Alyasaa 

and Alyasaa begat (48) Adad and Adad begat (49) 
Add jl, and Add begat (50) Adnan ji£, and Adnan begat (51) 
Moid Jut/*. 

Moid begat (52) Nazar j\y , and Nazar begat (53) Modir , 
and Modir begat (54) Ilyas |^Ul,and Ilyas begat (55) Mo- 
drikah and Modrikah begat (56) Ehozaimah and 

Khozaimah begat (57) Eananah and Eananah begat (58) 
Alnadr and Alnadr begat (59) Malik and Malik 

begat (60) Fahr andvFahr begat (61) Ghalib i_JU. 

Ghalib begat (62) Lavee and Lavee begat (63) Eaab 
and Eaab begat (64) Morrab ly*, and Morrah begat (65) 
Eelab c-jK, and Eelab begat (66) Eosaiee and Eosaiee 
begat (67) Abdi Manaf , and Abdi Manat' begat (68) 

Hashim |»AlA,and Ilasbim begat (69) AbdolMuttalib 
and Abdol Muttalib begat (70) Abdollah <tUljt^, andAbdollab 
begat (71) Mohammed jkitL* <d!l Jyaj ju*^. 

The reasons whereby we come to the conclusion that the above 
genealogical list is correct and authentic, are the following 

Ishmael was bom in 2094 a.h., or 1910 a o. 

Mohammed was born in 4570 a.h. or 570 a.d. 

Therefore the time elapsed between these two personages is 2476 
years. During this period, according to our genealogy, ther 
are, in toto, seventy generations from Ishmael down to Mo* 
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hammed. This calculation of onrs is perfectly correct according 
to the coarse of descent generally adopted, namely, about three 
generations during a century. 

In the genealogy we have here given is included that given 
by Barokh (Abrakhia), secretary to the prophet Jeremiah, which 
comes down as far as Mold, the forty-second personage according 
to our genealogy. A local tradition maintains that Nebuchad- 
nezzar attacked Arabia, and having routed Adnan and the Jor- 
hamites, devastated Mecca, and carried off to Babylon multitudes 
of captives. But God protected Adnan’s son, Mold, whom, in 
compliance with the divine commands, Jeremiah and Abrakhia 
took with them and brought up, in security, in the land of 
Harran. Now the prophet Jeremiah flourished in the thirty -fifth 
century, a.m., or the sixth century A.O., and, according to the 
general course of generations, Moid lived also at the same time, 
and, therefore, according to this calculation, the local tradition 
above mentioned and the historical work of Abrakhia singularly 
coincide, as far as facts are concerned. 

Jerah, in his genealogy, enumerates the names of persons, 
commencing with Mohammed up to Hamal, the forty-third per- 
sonage, according to our genealogy, but, after that, he completed 
the genealogy by writing Hamal, the son of Kedar, son of 
Ishmael. By this, many persons understood, but erroneously, 
that the genealogy so given by Jerah was distinct from, that 
given by Barokh. But, in truth, it was not so, for, by his 
thus abruptly concluding the genealogy, he only followed the 
ancient Arab customs, according to which, as already shown, 
after mentioning all the names they could recollect, or which 
they might deem necessary to record, as the case might be, used 
to join, in like manner, the name of the last-mentioned person 
with that of the primordial patriarch. 

It will be evident to our readers that, from Mohammed up to 
Adnan, the fiftieth in our list, the genealogical list is universally 
accepted, nor do any writers whatever presume to question, it. 
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bat from Adnan upwards, opiaions are divided. Thus Baihakee 
mentions bis being told by his tutor, Abu AbdooUab, that Mo> 
hammed’s genealogy up to Adnan was perfectly correct and re> 
liable, but that from Adnan upwards there existed no trustworthy 
authority: it must, however, be borne in mind, that the above 
is nothing more than the opinion of a learned individual, and not 
a religious hadees. 

JiMu 

As the Arabians were very closely related to the Jews, inas- 
much as being descended from Ishmael, the brother of Isaac, 
they were, consequently, their cousins, it was but natural that, 
for any information upon such thing as they did not themselves 
understand, or which their Prophet had not explained to them, 
they should have recourse to their Jewish relatives, more es- 
pecially 08 our Prophet unhesitatingly and expressly gave them 
permission to follow the Israelites in all matters on which he had 
not spoken to them, and to search in the Jewish books for in- 
formation on that of which they were ignorant. For the pur- 
pose of obtaining a correct knowledge of the genealogy of the 
Ishmaelites, many early converts to Islam directed their close 
attention to the Jewish histories, and it is with reference to this 
circumstance that (as Sir William Muir relates) Wakidi makes 
the following remarks : “And I have met with no difference of 
opinion in respect of Moid being of the children of Kedar, son 
of Ishmael ; but this discrepancy in the genealogy between them 
gpves proof that it (i.e. the genealogy) has not been preserved, 
but has been taken from the Jews : and they have translated it 
unto them, and they have differed therein ; and if this (genealogy) 
bad been really correct, then the Prophet of the Lord had been 
better acquainted with it than any other person : so my condusion 
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is that the goiealogical detail ends with Adnan, and that we mast 
hold back from anything beyond that till we reach Ishmael, son 
of Abraham.” 

*^*^**^^^ 1 JJb y ^ V' 

Jjkt j Ujij ]aia^ ^ Jja iUmJ ^ 

li tj |k^ 

(1^0 *)^jUe cl/Lu^lIl |J ^Ujlc dJut *1^111 Ujcx 

Sir William Muir is perfectly right in remarking that ''this 
is a clear admission that, op to Adnan, Mahomet’s genealogy is 
luaioe, that is, derived from indigenous Arabian traditions, bnt, 
beyond Adnan, that it has been borrowed from the Jews.” 

We are, however, of opinion that, up to Adnan, the forty-first 
in our list, the genealogy of the Prophet is derived from pure 
Arabian tradition, and that, from Adnan upwards, it is taken firom 
Jewish history. 

We are very much surprised to find so many Christian writers 
wasting their time and misapplying their talents in a useless 
search after what no Mohammedan ever attempted to deny, — the 
connection between Islamism and J udaism,— and, having found it, 
as they needs must do, tauntingly accusing us of borrowing this 
thing and filching that thing from the Jewish dispensation, as if 
Islam had no foundation of its own to rest upon, but was wholly 
dependent upon Judaism, as Christianity is. So far from even 
wishing to deny the resemblance between these two divinely 
inspired Revelations, we Mohammedans deem it our highest 
honour to be the true and faithful followers of every true and 
divinely commissioned Prophet. 

The fulfilment of Qod’s promise that he would raise up a 
prophet from among the Ishmaelites, the brethren of the Israel- 
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ites, did not depend npon whether or not the generations of the 
Ishmaelites, firom Mohammed up to Ishmael, were handed down 
to us in full and complete order of Baccession, nor whether they 
were taken from Jewish or Arabian tradition. Its fulfilment 
depended upon the fact of a descendant of Ishmael being blessed 
and honoured by being divinely inspired^ and that descendant 
was Mohammed. All the Arabians, as weU as the Jews and 
other neighbouring nations, together with all the early historians, 
whether Mohammedans or of any other country, never enter- 
tained the least doubt in believing, or hesitation id acknowledging, 
Mohammed to be a descendant of Abraham. Where, we would 
ask, is the man bold enough to doubt truth? We shall now 
quote some of the remarks made by learned authors upon this 
subject. 

Albufeda writes that, “ up to Adnan the genealogy of the 
Prophet is universally accepted as true, add there exists no 
dilference in the opinions of authors respecting it. That Adnan 
is one of the descendants of Abraham is equally credited. 
Opinions are divided us to the number of generations between 
Adnan and Ishmael ; soma assert that there are forty in all, 
while others maintain that there are seven only.” 

jasr’ *x« Jlb jJl ■'bill tjjb ^ 

The accomplished historilm, Qibbon, says that " the base and 
plebeian origin of Mahomet is an unskilful calumny of the Chris- 
tians, who exalt instead of degrading the merit of their adversary. 
His descent from Ishmael was a national privilege or fable ; but 
if the first steps of the pedigree are dark and doubtfol, he could 
produce many generations of pure and genuine nobility.” 
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The following remark, coming, ae it does, from the Bev. Mr. 
Forster, is the deposition of an unwilling witness. " Thus far 
we have traced the Testiges of Kedar by the light of ancient 
geography. It remuns to be seen what accession of proof may 
arise from a comparison of the classical indications with the 
traditions of the Arabs. For, however questionable, in the opinion 
of European criticism, the unsupported testimony of Arabian 
tradition, it is plainly impossible, on the received laws of just 
reasoning, to deny the conclusiveness of its independent con- 
currence with histoiy, sacred and profane. Now it was the 
immemorial tradition of the Arabs themselves that Kedar and 
his posterity originally settled in Hedjaz. From this patriarch 
the tribe of the Eoreish, in particular, the sovereigns of Mecca, 
and the guardians of the Eaaba, always boasted their descent. 
And Mohammed himself, in the Koran, upheld his claims to the 
princely and priestly honours of his race on this very ground, as 
an Ishmaelite of the stock of Kedar.” 

Sir William Muir alone stands against the unanimous opinion 
of the learned, and by his gratuitous conjectures contradicts the 
most glaring facts, unquestionably proved by history, both sacred 
and profane. He remarks as follows To the same spirit we 
may attribute the continual and palpable endeavour to make 
Mahometan tradition and the legends of Arabia tally vnth the 
emptures of the Old Testament, and rcUk Jerctsh tradstum. 
This canon has little application to the biography of Mahomet 
himself ; but it has a wide and most effective range in reference 
to the legendary history of his ancestors and of early Arabia. 
The destre to regard, and posnbly the endeasoovr to prove, the 
Prophet of Islam a descendant of Ishmael, began even %n hu life- 
time thus mere forged the earlier links qf the Abrakamze 

genealogy of Mahomet, and numberless tales of Ishmael and the 
Israehtes, east tn a semi-Jemish, semt-Arab mould” — Life of 
Mah. Intro, p. Ixix. 

The above remark, the production of Sir William Muir’s mrn 
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imagination, nnsnpportedras it is, cannot be accepted as conclusive, 
without resting upon some historical foundation, and therefore is 
not in the least entitled to credit. 

We shall subjoin to this a genealogical table (in which we 
shall follow the example of George Sale) of our Prophet up to 
Adnan, together with its various branches and offsets into which 
it was divided in the course of time. As the author can pride 
himself upon being a descendant of one of those offshoots, he 
deems it his greatest honour to give his own genealogy along 
with that of the Prophet. 

ijii* 
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According to the injunctions of the Koran, hereafter to be 
quoted, we Mohammedans implicitly believe that the Advent of 
our Prophet Mohammed was expressly and indubitably foretold 
both in the Old and the New Testament. 

The Holy Koran represents Moses as praying in this wise : 
" And write down for us good in this world, and in the life to 
come ; for unto thee are we directed.” God answered, “ I will 
inflict my punishment on whom I please ; and my mercy ex- 
tendeth over all things ; and I will write down good unto those 
who shall fear me, and give alms, and who shall believe our 
signs, who shall follow the Apostle, the illiterate Prophet, whom 
they shall find written down with them in the Law and the 
Gospel; he will command them that which is just, and will 
forbid them that which is evil; and will allow unto them as 
lawful the good things which were before forbidden, and will 
prohibit those which are bad ; and ho will ease them of their 
heavy burden and of the yokes which were upon them. And 
those who believe in him, and honour him, and assist him, and 


1 
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follow the light which hath been sent down with him, shall be 
happy ” (chap. vii. ver. 155, 156). 

The Holy Koran also says, “And when Jesus, the eon of 
Mary, said, 0 children of Israel, verily I am the Apostle of 
God sent unto you, confirming the Law which was delivered 
before me, and bringing good tidings of an Apostle who shall 
come after me, aud whose name shall be Ahmed And 

when he produced unto them evident miracles, they said. This 
is manifest sorcery” (chap. Ixi. ver. G). 

As neither the Holy Koran, nor the Prophet, in his Iladeeses, 
informs us in what part of the Old and the Kew Testament these 
allusions to our Prophet occur, Mohammedan divines undertook 
the task of searching them out, but in the coui’se of this 
inquiry, were greatly shocked at witnessing the then neglected 
condition of the Scriptures ; for, in fact, no original manuscripts 
of them where anywhere to be met with ; all the existing copies 
or apographs diflered from each other. On the one hand, serious 
discrepancies Averc to he found upon a comparison of the Oriental 
Avith the Western MSS. ; while, on the other hand, the Samaritan 
and tlio Septuagint versions Avefe utteidy irreconcilable Avith 
eadh other. As for the early translations into other Oriental 
tongues, they differed so much, that they could scarcely be 
thought to have been translated from one and the same original. 
Again, there Avas no continuous or connected chain of evidence 
necessary for establishing, beyond the possibility of doubt, the 
authenticity of such codices, to which sort of evidence the 
Mohammedans were so much accustomed. The same learned 
divines were still more astonished and grieved Avhen they read 
those passages of the Scriptures which attribute to virtuous and 
holy personages acts of the most immoral description — acts 
Avhich the Mohammedans are taught, by their religion, to 
believe impossible to haA’C been committed by individuals so 
pious and devout. Hence a suspicion arose in their breasts as to 
the authenticity cf the copies then extant of the Scripture— sa 
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suspicion which waxed stroDger and became more deeply rooted 
when they recalled to mind the following passage of the Holy 
Koran : " Of the Jews there are some who pervert words from 
their places ” (chap. ii. ver. 46). They consequently declared, 
without the least hesitation, that the Scripture had been cor- 
rupted and perverted by the Jews and the Christians — more 
especially those passages that contained the prophecies relative 
to Mohammed. 

It must, however, be here home in mind, that this opinion 
was hazarded by those persons only who had no pretensions to 
literaiy distinction, who were wanting in perseverance, and who 
treated the subject superficially. But real men of letters, 
learned doctors and divines of world-wide fame and renown, who 
investigated the question unintermittingly— whose researches 
went deep into the subject, and who grasped it by its root, 
adopting similar views to those we have above presented to the 
reader— affirmed that the corruption of Books alluded to in the 
Holy Koran did not imply the wilful perversion of words, but 
that of meanings, and the clerical mistakes in the manu- 
scripts. They, therefore, like the first, did not desist from their 
pursuit, but still continued their search after the above-mentioned 
passages. Their labours .and perseverance were rewarded by 
success, for they at length did discover those passages— and they 
were very numerous— of the Scriptures and Jewish traditions 
wherein the advent of our Prophet is foretold. 

Although appreciating very highly the valuable results of the 
indefatigable labours of these respected divines, I, nevertheless, 
do not consider it necessary to give them a place in my Essay, 
because, however valuable they may be, they are not entirely 
exempt from defects. 

Ifrst. The Mohanunedans give the designation of /tfieel, to 
the whole Gospel collectively, and of Tourah, to the Old Testa- 
ment; and therefore when they quote any prophecy from the 
Gospel or fh>m the Old Testament, they vaguely and too generally 
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state the one to be taken fi*om Injeel, and the other from 
Tonrah, without specifying the particnlar passages wherein the 
prophecy occurs. 

Second^. In mentioning such prophecies, they neither quote 
the text wherein the prophecy is to be found, nor adduce any 
codex whatsoever as their authority— in short, they merely give 
the sense of the original in their own words. Hence, as this 
reading is at variance with the copies now extant, we are unable 
to ascertain to which of the codices such and such a prophecy 
actually belongs, and which of the two is spurious. 

TWdly, Besides the Books composing the Old and the New 
Testament, the latter contained also many others that are now 
either not procurable or are rqected as apocryphal. It cannot, 
therefore, be ascertained whether the prophecies mentioned 'by 
these divines— and which either do not coincide with, or are not 
founded upon, the copies now extant— were taken from those 
Books which are considered as apocryphal, or from the unpro- 
curable ones. 

Fourthly. There is ndt the least doubt that some prophecies 
were not mentioned in any Book, but were handed down through 
tradition. This our assertion is corroborated by the following 
passage from St. Matthew. The prophecy mentioned therein is 
handed down by oral tradition, and is not to be found in any 
Book And He came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth, that 
it might be fulfilled which is spoken of by the prophets — He 
shall be called a Nazarene” (Matt. ii. 23>. Those prophecies, 
therefore, whiqh the above-mentioned learned Mohammedans 
took from tradition, although, very probably, correct, possess 
no reliable authority ; for which reason we cannot avail ourselves 
of them. On these grounds, therefore, I have thought it ad- 
visable not to give the said prophecies a place in my Essay. 

Some prophecies are from those Books that are rejected as 
apocryphal ones, and although we possess sufficient proofr to 
the effect that some of them are not spurious, still we do not 
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deem it necessary to mention those prophecies in our Essay. It 
will, therefore, suffice for us to mention those prophecies only 
which are to be found in the Old and New Testament that are 
now in use. 

Again, in the Old and the New Testament there are two kinds 
of prophecies— one which, if interpreted impartially, and without 
any prejudice, will be found, self-evidently, to apply to our 
Prophet exclusively; while the other, although it refers to 
some prophet exclusively, yet it cannot be satisfactorily 
ascertained who that prophet is ; so that each nation might 
justly claim it as referring to a prophet of their own. We 
shall, therefore, pass over those prophecies that are classed under 
the second head. 

It must be evident to our readers that the number of prophecies 
relative to our Prophet which we have, under these circumstances, 
passed over, is comparatively greater than that we have inserted 
in our Essay. The style adopted by the sacred writers, when 
speaking of prophecies, was so vague, obscure, and even enig- 
matical, that were we to place any of them before our readers 
without any comment, they would be perfectly at a loss to guess 
their meaning, and still more so to unriddle them. To familiarise 
them, therefore, with the mode of foretelling adopted by the 
sacred writer, we shall first mention some of the prophecies 
respecting Jesus Christ ; we shall next enumerate the prophecies 
respecting our own Prophet which occur in the Old and the New 
Testament; and, having so done, we feel confident that, upon a 
fair and unprejudiced comparison of the two, the former will 
appear obscure and doubtful, but the latter clear and convincing. 

1st. The following are a few of the prophecies respecting 
Jesus Christ The dominions of Ahaz, King of Judah, being 
invaded by Eezin, King of Syria, and Pekah, King of Israel, 
the prophet Isaiah comforted Ahaz, telling him not to fear, for 
that the enemy should not prevail against him ; and, to convince 
Ahaz of the truth of this assurance, the prophet told the king. 
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*' Behold, a virgin ehall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call 
his name Emmanuel” (Isaiah vii. 14). 

Although it is evident from the eighth and ninth chapters of 
the same Book that the son so foretold was already bom at that 
very time, yet St. Matthew, nevertheless, insists that it was 
Jesus Christ who was the object of the prophecy in question. 
Thus he says, When his mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, 
before they came together, she was found with child by the Holy 
Qhost. . . . Eow all this was done that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying. Behold, 
a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they 
shall call his name Emmanuel, which, being interpreted, is— God 
with us” (Matt. ii. 18, 22 , 23). 

2nd. Thus Micah, addressing Beth-lehem, says, “ But thou, 
Beth-lehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the thou- 
sands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me that 
is to be ruler in Israel, whose goings forth have been from of 
old, from everlasting” (Micah v. 2). 

As Jesus Christ was bpro at Beth-lehem, St. Matthew says 
that the above prophecy was respecting him‘ (Matt. ii. 6). 

3rd. The prophet Hosea, when describing the Israelites, says, 
“ When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called my sou 
out of Egypt” (Hosea xi. 1). 

St. Matthew is of opinion that the above prophecy was 
respecting Jesus Christ, for be says, " Behold tire angel of the 
Lord appeareth onto Joseph in a dream, saying. Arise, and take 
the young child and his mother, and flee into Egypt, and be thou 
there until 1 bring thee word ; for Herod will seek the young 
child to destroy him. When he arose, he took the young child 
and his mother by night and departed into Egypt, and was 
there until the death of Herod, that it might be fblfilled which was 

> ** And thou, Beth-lehem, in the lend of Jndeh, ark not the leMt among the 
princes of Jndah ; for out of thee shall come a goyernor that ahall role my people 
Israel.*’ 
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spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt hare I 
called my son” (Matt. ii. 14, 15). 

4th. When describing the miserable condition of the Israelites, 
the prophet Jeremiah says, "A voice was heard in Eamab, 
lamentation and bitter weeping; Bachel, weeping for her 
children, refused to be comforted, because they were not” 
(Jerem. xxi. 15). 

St. Matthew also represents the above passage as foretelling 
the advent of Christ, for he says, “ Then Herod, when ho saw 
that he was mocked of the wise men, was exceeding wrath, and 
sent forth and slew all the children that were in Bethlehem and 
in all the coasts thereof, from two years old and under, according 
to the time which he had diligently inquired of the wise men. 
Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy, the prophet, 
saying, In Bamah was there a voice heard, lamentation and 
weeping and great mourning ; Bachel weeping for her children, 
and would not be comforted because they were not” (Matt. ii. 
16-18). 

5tb. The prophet Isaiah, when declaring that the distress of 
Jerusalem should not continue any longer, says, " Nevertheless, 
the dimness shall not be such as it was in her vexation, when, at 
the first. He lightly afilicted the land of Zebulun, and the land 
of Naphtali, and afterwards did more grievously afflict her by 
the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, in Galilee of the nations. 
The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light ; 
they that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon them 
hath the light shined” (Isaiah ix. 1). 

St. Matthew is of opinion that therein also is Jesus Christ 
foretold, inasmuch as he says, Now, when Jesus had heard 
that John was cast into prison, he departed into Galilee ; and, 
leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum, which is 
upon the sea-coast, in the borders of Zabulun and Nephthalim, 
that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias, the prophet, 
saying. The land of Zabulun and the land of Nephthalim, by the 
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way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles. The 
people which eat in darkness saw a great light, and to them 
which sat in the region and shadow of death light is sprung up” 
(Matt. iy. 12*16). 

6th. The prophet Malachi, when reprimanding the Israelites 
on their not obeying the commandments of God, says, " Behold, 
I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before 
mo ; and the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to His 
temple, even the messenger of the Covenant whom ye delight in : 
behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of Hosts” (Malachi iii. 1). 

The prophet Isaiah, when comforting the Israelites and Jeru- 
salem, says, “ The voice of him that crleth in the wilderness. 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord ; make straight in the desert a 
highway for our God” (Isaiah xl. 3). 

St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke all agree in 
asserting that the above passages foretell the advent of Jesus 
Christ ; for, say they, John the Baptist, when he administered 
baptism, only prepared a highway for Christ, and was wont to 
say that "There cometh one mightier than I after me.” See 
Matt. iii. 1, 2, 3, and 11 ; Mark i. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, and 8; Luke iii. 
24.« 

^ (1) “In thoflo days come John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judea, 
(2) And saying. Repent ye, for the kingdom of heayen is at hand, (3) For this is 
he that was spoken of by the prophet Esaias, saying. The Yoice of one oiying in the 
wilderness. Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make His paths straight. (4) 1 
indeed baptize you with water unto repentance, but he that cometh after me is 
mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear ; he shall baptize you witli 
the Holy Ghost and with fire.—Matt. (1) The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the son of God. (2) As it is written in the prophets. Behold, I send my 
messenger before thy face, which shall prepare thy way before thee. (8) The voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, prepare ye the way of the Lord, make His paths 
straight. (4) John did baptize in the wildemoss and preach the baptism of 
repentance for the remission of sins. (5) And there went out unto him all the land of 
Judea and they of Jerusalem, and were all baptized of him in the, river of Jordan, 
confessing their sins. (6] And John was clothed with earners hair, and with a girdle 
of a skin about his loins, and he did eat locusts and wild honey, (7) And preached, 
Baying, There cometh one mightier than 1 after me, the latohet of whose shoes 1 am 
not worthy to stoop down and unloose. (8) I indeed have baptized you with water, 
hut he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost.— Mark. (1 ) Annas and Caiaphas, being 
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Now, haying, as we hope, given the reader a clear idea of the 
style adopted by the sacred writers when foretelling any event, 
we shall proceed to tnention the prophecies respecting our 
Prophet. 

In the following passages of Genesis, God promised to bless 
Ishmael and to multiply bis seed : — 


First. 


'n'lnni irtN wna"!) ihtt 1 

t ‘Tnii ’uS vnro!i iNa mi* 

• ▼ ^ : ' * “ : . • • • : >» 'v i" ; a : i : * v 

Gen. xvii. 20. 


''And as for Ishmael, I have heard thee: Behold, I have 
blessed him, and will make him fruitful, and will multiply him 
exceedingly ; twelve princes shall he beget, and I will make him 
a great nation ” (Gen. xvii. 20). It is said in Gen. xxi. 12, 13 : — 


♦ n i? poy ? yair npNn -VH 

Gon. xxi. 12, 13. } d;li 


“ And God said unto Abraham, Let it not be grievous in thy 
sight, because of the lad, and because of thy bondwoman; in aM 
that Sarah hath said unto thee, hearken onto her voice ; for in 
Isaac shall thy seed be called. And also of the son of the bond- 
woman will I maae a nation, because ho is thy seed." The 
promise of God to bless Ishmael was fulfilled by appointing 
Mohammed, a descendant of Ishmael, the prophet for the entire 
world. 

Those persons who are antagonistic to us maintain that this 


the high priests, the word of God came unto John, the son of Zacharias, in the wilder- 
ness; (2) And he came into all the country .about Jordan, pleaching the baptism of 
repentance for the remission of sins, (3) As it is written in the book o!* the words 
of Esaias, the prophet, saying, The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare 
ye the way of the Lor^ inake his paths stuught^Luke. 
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promise of Qod was to tbe effect tbat twelve great princes should 
be bom of Ishmael’s loins, and that the blessing conferred upon 
the latter was of a temporal and not of a spiritual character. 

In the above quoted passages the impartial reader will find 
three distinct expressions made use of “ I have blessed him 
“ I will make him fruitful and will multiply him exceedingly 
" I will make him a great nation.” Kow, we would ask, is it 
fair and reasonable to represent the above three distinct expres- 
sions as implying one and the same thing merely, viz., the 
multiplication of children ? 

The promise that God made to Isaac was as follows : — “ And 
the Lord appeared unto him the same night, and said, I am the 
God of Abraham, thy father ; fear not, for I am with thee, and 
mill bless thee and multiply thy seed for my servant Abraham’s 
sake” (Gen. xxvi. 24). How surprising, indeed, is it that the 
latter promise should be of a spiritual character, while the former 
is of a temporal one ! 

Qod said to Abraham, “ In Isaac shall thy seed be called” 
(Gen. xxi. 12) ; and also that “ I will establish my covenant 
with him for an everlasting covenant, and with his seed after 
him” (Gen. xvii. 19). 

The covenant which God thus promised to establish was as 
follows : — " And the Lord said unto Abraham, after that Lot was 
separ' ted from him. Lift up now thins eyes and look fror ' the 
place where thou art, northwards and southwards and eastward 
and westward, for all the land which thou seest to thee will I 
give it, and to thy seed for ever. And 1 will make thy se^ as 
the dust of the earth, so that if a man can number the dust of 
the earth, then shall thy seed also be numbered” (Gen. ziii. 14-16). 
Is it fair, is it candid, is it impartial, to assert that all the 
promises made by God to Isaac were spiritual in their natuM, 
while those concerning Ishmael were all temporal ones ? 

We shall now examine, more in detail, God’s promise to 
Abraham respecting Isaac: — "And the Lord appeared unto 
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Abraham, and said, Unto thy seed vill I give this land” (Gen 
zii. 7). “In the same day the Lord made a covenant with 
Abraham, saying. Unto thy seed have I given this land, from the 
river of Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates” (Gen. 
XV. 18). 

" Sojourn in this land, and I will be with thee and bless thee, 
for unto thee and unto thy seed I will give all these countries ; 
and I will perform the oath which I sware unto Abraham, thy 
father. And I will make thy seed to multiply as the stars of 
heaven, and will give unto thy seed all these countries, and in 
thy seed shall all the nations of the earth bo blessed” (Gen. zxvii. 
3, 4). “ And behold, the Lord stood above it (the ladder), and said, 
I am the Lord God of Ahraham, thy father, and the Lord God 
of Isaac ; the land whereon thou liest to thee will I give, and to 
thy seed ; and thy seed shall be as the dost of the earth, and 
then shalt spread abroad to the west and to the cast, and to the 
north and to the south ; and in thee and thy seed shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed” (Gen. xxvili. 13, 14). 

“ Which covenant He made with Abraham, and His oath 
unto Isaac, and confirmed the same unto Jacob for a law, and 
unto Israel for an everlasting covenant, saying. Unto thee will I 
gpve the land of Canaan, the lot of your inheritance” (Ps. cv. 
9, 10, 11). 

“ And the Lord said unto him. This is the land which I sware 
imto Ahraham, unto Isaac, and onto Jacob, saying, I will give 
it unto thy seed. I have caused thee to see it with thine eyes, 
but thou shalt not go over thither” (Dent, xxxiv. 4). 

Having thus placed before an impartial and unprejudiced 
reader all the passages that treat of the covenant of God made 
with Abraham respecting his descendants, we ask, first, why 
should they not be applicable to Isaac and Ishmael jointly? 
since, by Gen. xxi. 12 — “ And also of the sonof the bondwoman 
will I make a nation, because he ts thy sratf— we learn that the 
latter was also regarded by God as one of the progeny of 
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Abraham ; and, secondly, what is there in the covenant (which 
ia ahont nothing else than the land of Canaan) of Cod respecting 
the Israelites that gives it a spiritual character, and what is 
wanting in the promise made respecting Ishmael which makes it 
of a temporal one 7 

Sbcond. 


i IWf''? ''!?8 TFV !|V 

■om I'M 'w 'Bnji «33 Bmm* ros oh ffpe* toaa 

Dent,*Tiii.l6,18. { mK 

IV - -I .V 5 T v-S V - . 


*'Tbe Lord thy Qod will raise np nnto thee a prophet, firom 
the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like nnto me; nnto him ye 
shall hearken.” “ I will raise op a prophet from among their 
(Israelites’) brethren, like unto thee, and will put my words into 
his month, and he shall speak imto them all that I shall com- 
mand him” (Dent, xviii. 10 and 18). 

In the above quoted passages onr prophet is evidently foretold, 
for Qod declared to all the Israelites that He would raise np a 
prophet from among their brethren. Now, we hesitate not to 
affirm that it is impossible that the words— brethren of Israel— 
conld have any other meaning than that of Ishmaelites, and 
these never had any prophet but Mohammed. 

It is admitted, both by Jews and Christians, that revelations 
to the Israelitish prophets were not made in the very words as 
given in the Scriptures, but only their purport, which they 
afterwards delivered to the people, in their own language. But 
the Holy Koran was, on the contrary, revealed to our prophet, 
word by word, as it now is— a fact which makes the expression, 
" and will put my words in his mouth,” inapplicable to any one 
except Mohammed. 

In promising to raise up a prophet, God tells Moses that, ” I 
will raise np a prophet from among their brethren, ukb unto 
THIN.” But we find in Dent, xxziv. 10, that ** there arose not a 
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propbet^inee in Israel liks unto Mosbb.” There cannot, then, 
remain a single donht hut that the promised prophet must have 
been firom among the IshmaelUes, the brethren of the IsmeUtee. 
We most now inquire whether Mohammed was like unto Moses, 
or not, and we come to on nndeniable conclusion that he was. 
By his own account, Moses was forced by his enemies to leare 
his native country so was Mohammed. The pl&ce in which 
both these prophets took refiige was identical, for it was Medina, 
anciently called Tathrab, founded by Tai.hroon or Jether, in 
whose house Moses took shelter. The manner in which the 
words of Gk)d were heard by Moses and Mohammed was the 
same. Mohammed was commanded, like Moses, to wage war 
with tiie unbelievers. As -Moses brought his whole, bnt dis- 
tracted, nation from out of Egypt, and united them into one 
compact body, glorifying the one Holy Deity, so Mohammed 
brought out his much-divided and idolatrous nation from the 
darkness of false worship, and united them into one powerihl 
and irresistible whole, worshipping and adoring the Qodhead. 
Moses conquered countries and established a kingdom in order 
to give wider extent and more durability to his religion, and 
Mohammed did the same. Upon Moses was conferred a law 
which was followed and obeyed by all the Israelites ; and it may 
be asserted, without the fear of contradiction, that since Moses, 
there has been no prophet, except Mohammed, upon whom was 
bestowed so magnificent a Law as that which forms the ground- 
work of Islam. Who, then, bnt those who are solely influeuced 
by blind prejudice, can deny that the prophet thus foretold 
(Dent, xviii. 18) was truly Mohammed himself?* 

^ SoTenl othAr mriten liave oompared Mosea and Mohammed. Reiiaii, in hit 
«< Life of Jesoa Ohiiofc,’* writea that ** Moaea and Mahomet were not men of qwonla- 
tion ; the j were men of action. It waa in propoaing action to their fellow-eonntiy- 
men, and to their contemporariea, that they goTerned humanity." The writer of 
an article entitled “Talam," in the ** Qnaiterly Beriew" for October, No. 264, thna 
expreoaea bimaelf on the aabjeok **Bat Mohammed felt the awkwardneaa and 
danger of hia poaition as the proteeted hia great foe (Abn Lahab) Teiy kaen^. 
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Third. 

TTwi TKb jriJin rnn tb 'I'Bp mn; 

Deut xxziii. 2. { too enp raaiD 

IT \T r' e vf A -I : I* ” 

And he said, the Lord came from Sinai, and rose np 
from Sefr unto them ; He shined forth from Mount Faran, and 
He came with ten thousands of saints ; from his right hand went 
a fiery law for them” (Dent, xzxiii. 2). 

Tin nD3 nSo n«ir-no mp\ p'Fto 

• - T >T • TA-* I \T T - I- T I iT •• • - V; 

Hab.Mi.3. !V‘T«nni6am^nrvi 

I V IT T /T : IT V T • : 

''Qod came forth from Teman, and the Holy One firom 
Mount Faran. Selah. Ilis glory covered the Heavens, and 
the earth was full of praise” (Hah. iii. 3). 

Mount Faran is identical with the mountain of Mecca, as 
we have already proved in our “ Essay on the Historical Geo- 
graphy of Arabia.” There remains not the least reason to doubt 
that hy the expression, “ He shined forth from Mount Faran,” 
is meant the Bevelation of the Holy Koran and the Law to 
Mohammed. 

In an article on “Islam,” in the “Quarterly Review” for October, 
1869, page 299, we find a passage which we cannot do better than 
quote upon the present occasion : — “ And the Sifre, in a kind of 
paraphrase of the special verses 'themselves, literally continues 

and he reflolved to tarn away from the place of hie birth, eren aa Abraham had 
done, andMoaea, and other propheta, and try to gain a bearing elsewhere.” 

‘‘Wherenpon they awore allegiance into his hands. This oyer, he aelected 
twelye men from among them. Jeana had chosen twelye apostles, and Moaes^ his 
elders of the tribes of Israel.” 

** In the year 10 of the Hijrah he nndertook hia last solemn pilgrimage to Mecca, 
with at least 40,000 Muslima, and there, on Mount Arafat, blessed them, like Moses, 
and repeated his last exhortations ; chiefly telling them to protect the weak, the 
poor, and the women, and to abstain from usury.” 

‘*For the last time he addressed the faithful, asking them, lika Mosea^ whether 
he had wronged any one, or whether he owed aught to any one.” 
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as follows : * The Lord came from Sinai/ that means the Law 
was given in Hebrew ; ‘ and rose up from Seir unto them/ that 
means it was also given in Greek. [Rumi.] 'And He 
shined forth from Mount Paran/ that means, in Arabic, 

It is not to be denied that Sinai and Seir are 

constantly used for Israel and Esau— Edom— Rome ; while 
Paran plainly stands for Arabia, whether or not it'be the name 
of the mountains round Mecca, as is contended.” 

Fourth. 


Solomon, when delineating the features of his beloved, says, — 

TB Dna tnaaib ointti hx •mrt 


AT V JV V 


niann n'to n'lva taniya 

I ’AT I” 4*-; - V : t •• ^ tr v ; 

D’np*iD rhiyb oban ru!i‘wa vn*? nw a%a 

ant vt tnay ma niBbi i'mnsb 
vpiB' to'n'BD ii^ tw vtib B^Bhna 
D'pnobian ta'riNa n^ina naa^a ts-wW aneb' 
taSenT maa Tt nn '-m nt anono fei 

• IT T i: e : 4v: • >v • A* " " r v \ : 


Solomon's Song, ch. 5, rer. 10-16. 


" My beloved is white and ruddy ; the chiefest among the 
ten thousand ; his head is as the most fine gold ; his locks are 
bushy and black as a raven. His eyes are as the eyes of doves 
by the rivers of waters, washed with milk, and fitly set. Has 
cheeks are as a bed of spices, as sweet flowers ; his lips like 
lilies, dropping sweet-smelling myrrh. His hands are as gold 
rings set with the beryl ; his belly is as bright ivory overlaid 
with sapphires ; his legs are as pillars of marble set upon sockets 
of fine gold, whose countenance is as Lebanon, excellent as the 
cedars ; his mouth is most sweet. Tea, he is altogether lovely 
(the praised— ju«.cr*). This is my beloved, and this is my firiend, 
0 daughters of Jerusalem” (Song of Solomon, ch. 5, ver. 1O>10) 
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Although the portrait drawn '>7 Solomon in the above passage 
is poetical, yet it is hut the mere counterpart of our Prophet, 
In the last passage, however, Solomon mentions his beloved by 
name— Mohammed— The word ‘'lovely," used in the 
English Bible, is a substitute for the Hebrew one — 

" MohammaMm” As this name of our Prophet is a noun 
adjective, the sacred poet uses it in a manner answering both the 
interpretation of a proper name and an adjective. The rendering 
of it by " lovely,” as is done in the English Bible, is loo free, 
and, therefore, incorrect ; the literal rendering of the word is “ iU 
lustrious” or,—" the predsed.'* 

The Hebrew word Mohammadim is the plural form of 
Mohammad, and it is a grammatical rule of that language to 
employ the plural forms of the proper names belonging to illns* 
trious personages, or when speaking of common nouns, when 
specifying some great and noble object. Thus, for example, the 
word EUovah, an appellation given to the Deity, is rendered, by 
the plural, Ellohim, when God is spoken of ; and Baal, the 
name of an idol, is rendered Baalim. The same rule is observed 
in the word Ashtaroth, another idol (Jud. ii. 1143). 


Fifth. 

-nK D’ian-‘?3 mbn D'larrSa-nN 

V .... - T i- ; V \.T • - T V • : ; 

Hag. ii. 7. : nwix mn' idk Tiis ;in n'an 

IT! ./T J V- T T - •>- - 


"And I will shake all nations, and the desire of all nations 
shall come, and I will fill this house with glory, saith the Lord 
of hosts” (Hag. ii. 7). This is also another manifest pro- 
phecy respecting our Prophet, and grievously are the Christians 
mistaken in ascribing it to Jesus Christ, for had he been foretold by 
it, St. Matthew, who by inspiration had recorded every prophecy 
respecting his Master found in the Old Testament, was by no 
means likely to have passed over the one in question, unnoticed. 
The able and learned Godfrey Bfrggpns has treated of it at some 
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length, and yery eatisfactorily. • He representa the Moham- 
medans and Christians as holding a conversation thereon, which 
is quoted below. 

“ But he (Mohammed) was also, as his followers say, foretold 
by name in the Old Testament. The reverend and very 
pious Mr. Parkhurst, a most unwilling witness, on the root 
*T&ri H.M D., says 'This word is applied to all sorts of sacred 
things, both of the true and false worship, which were to the 
resijective parties eminently the olyeete of their desire and 
affections. See, inter cd, Hag. ii. 7, ‘And the desire of all 
nations shall come’ D'Un Sd mbhl tOb From this root the 
pretended prophet Mohammed or Mahomet had his name.’ 

" On this passage of Mr. Parkhurst’s, a Mohammedan would 
exclaim, ' Here you see, that he was actually foretold by 
name in the Old as well as in the New Testament, that the 
application of this prophecy to Jesus Christ, has, in fact, been a 
mistake ; it was intended, as the name shows, for the person sent 
by Jesus himself to complete His mission, and referred to by Him 
in the word eirarfyefuav, Luke xxiv. 49, and for this I have the 
authority of your own celebrated divine, Parkhurst. That it was 
meant for Mohammed, and not for Jesus, or the Holy Qhost, 
the Holy Spirit, or a Divine influence, is evident, because it 
foretells the former hy name. No Mohammedan corruption of 
a text can be pretended here.’” 

Sixth. 

-ai 38^ i'E'pni Soa 33*1 *iian 331 nttv xh nm 

- V i* f; •: /^rr v iv \ v rr •tax vv> v v t ax: 

V V 

" He saw two riders, one of them was a rider upon an ass, 
and the other a rider upon a camel, and he hearkened dili- 
gently with much heed” (Isaiah xxi. 7). In our opinion, the 
above passage is the faithful rendering of the original Hebrew. 
In the English Bible, however, it is thus translated, " And he 
saw a chariot with a couple of horsemen, a chariot of horses and 
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a chariot of eamds : and he hearkened diligently with much 
heed.” The Vulgate has it as follows : ** He saw a chariot of 
two horsemen, a rider upon an ass and a rider upon a camel ; 
and he hearkened diligently and with much heed.” None of the 
ahove passages affect, in any way, the prophecy contained therein. 

There can be no doubt that, of the two riders represented by 
the prophet Isaiah, as being the restorers of the true worship 
of the Godhead, the rider upon the ass is Jesus Christ, because 
he so made his entry into Jerusalem; and that by the rider 
upon a camel is meant the Prophet of Arabia, of which country 
the camel is the characteristic conveyance. 

SSVKNTH. 

Tavra "KeXdXtjKa vfuv irap vfuv fii.vwv' o 8^ irapiicKifTiK, 
irvevna to arytop h 6 irar^p ip opdfMrl futv, i/cetpof 

v/idf irdpra, tad wro/iPi^trei, itfia^ irapra h ehrop vfUP. 

Katra laavptfp, xiv. 25, 26.) 

“ These things have I spoken unto you, being yet present with 
you. But the Comforter,' which is the Holy Ghost,* whom the 

^ The word Barakletos (comforter), we presume, was really Poriklutos (illustrious), 
but that the former was mi^kon for the latter, as is amply shown by the Roy. Mr. 
Home, in his Introduction to the Critical study of the Soripturea,” a few reasons 
for which we quote here below : — 

“Errors or imperfections in the manuscript, from which a transcriber copied, are 
a further source of yarious readings, 

“ Besides the mistakes arising from the strokes of certain letters being faded or 
erased, others of a contrary nature may arise from the transparency of the paper or 
yellnm, whence the stroke of a letter on one side of the leaf may seem to be a part 
of a letter on the other side of the leaf, and thus different words may be produced. 

“ A third source of yarious readings is critical conjocture, or an intended improye- 
ment of the original text. In reading the works of an author of known literary 
reputation, we ascribe grammatical or orthographical errors, if any are to be foundi 
rather to a mistake of the printer than to a want of knowledge in the writer. In 
the same manner the transcriber of a manuscript attributes the faults of his original 
to the errors of a former copyist, and alters them as he supposes they were written 
by the author. But if he carries his critical conjectures too far, he falls himself 
into the error which he intended to ayoid. This may be done in yarious ways. 

“ (1) Thus, the transcriber may take an expression to be faulty which in really 
is not BO, or he may mistake the sense of the author, and suppose he has discoyered 
a grammatical error, when in fact he himself construes falsely — or the grammatioal 
error intended to be corrected proceeded from the author himself. 

“ (9) Farther, some critical copyists hare not only corrected ungrammatical or 
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Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all things, and 
bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said 
unto you” (John xiv. 85, 26). 

’Aw,' iya rr/v oK’^Oeutv Xiya vfup, (rv/uf)ip€i v/uit mi iym d'lriXffa, 
yAp petj aTT^X^co, d vapdWrfro^ ovk ikevaerai Ttpot vfiar 
{Kara Icaauptfp, zvi. 7). 

“Nevertheless I tell you the troth; It is expedient for 
you that 1 go away : for if 1 go not away, the Comforter will 
not come imto you : but if I depart, I will send him unto you” 
(John xvi. 7). 

We have not the least doubt that the word vapcuckriTtp;, ren- 
dered in the English Bible, Comforter, was not the one uttered 

maccnrate exprossioDB, but haye eyen conyertod inelegant into elegant phraeeB ; and 
they haye likowiee omitted wordB that appeared to them saperfluoiiB, or the difference 
of which they did not underBtand. 

“ (3) Of all the BourcoB of yarious leotioiiBtho most ample, according to Michaelis, 
and the moat productive of spurioua paasogea in the New Testament, is the practice 
of altering parallel pasBages so as to render more perfect their conformity to each 
other. The Gospels in particular have suffered in this way; and St. Paul’s 
Epistles have very frequently been interpolated, in order to make his quotations 
from the Old Testament harmonise with the Septuagint version, whore they differed 
from the exact words of the latter. 

“ (4) Lastly, some critics hove altered the New Testament in conformity to the 
Vulgate versions, and thus produced various readings. 

“ Wilful corruptions, in order to serve the purposes of a party, whether Orthodox 
or Heterodox, are another source of various readings. 

“ It is a fact that some con’rqUions have been de-signedly made by those who are termed 
Orthodox^ and have subsequently been preferred^ when so made^ in order to favour some 
received opinion^ or to preclude an objection against if.” 

^ The explanatory phrase, or the words used in opposition — which is the Holy 
Ghost — does not appear to have been contained in the original text, as no where 
else in the Gospel the use of a similar mode of explanation is to bo found. The Rov. 
Mr. Horne, in his Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures,” says : — 

“ Lastly, the ignorance or negligence of transcribers has been a most fruitful 
source of various readings, by their mistaking zrarginai notes or scholia for a part 
of the text. It was not unusual, in ancient manuscripts, to write in the margin an 
explanation of difficult passages, or a word synonymous to that in the text, but 
more usual and more easily understood, or with the intent of supplying a seeming 
deficiency, any or all which might, in the copies taken from the manuscript in 
which these notes were written, be easily obtruded into the text itself.” We are 
therefore of opinion that the explanatory phrase above alluded to was rriginally a 
note, and not a part of the text, and that it was confounded with the latter by some 
Ignorant copyist. 
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by JesuB Christ, bat that it was irtpiKXvro^ — iUustrious or 
rmownecf— answering in every respect to the Arabic word 
(Ahmed) ; but as this is a question much discussed by literary 
men of note, it will therefore sufiSce for us to lay before our 
readers, on the present occasion, some of their remarks thereon. 
Sir William Muir says that “ the word Ahmed must have 
occurred by mistake in some early Arabic translation of the 
Gospel of St. John for ‘the Confater' — irept/cXuro? for 
Trapcuc\riTo<s — or was forged as such by some ignorant or de- 
signing monk in Mahomet's time. Hence the partiality for the 
name, which was held to bo a prophecy of Mahomet.'” (Biog. 
Mah. vol. i., p. 17, note). If, however, we were to believe, as 
Sir William says, that some designing monk did indeed forub 
the word, then it must be admitted that thb Scriptures werb 

CORRUPTED BY TEE CHRISTIAN HONKS. 

The following is the opinion of the learned Mr. Godfrey 
Higgins. We have quoted his remarks word for word:— 

“ It was the universal tradition, Ob well as the words of the 
record, the Gospel ''Histories, that Jesus, before His ascension, 
promised His disciples that he would send a person to them, in 
some capacity or other ; the Greek of our Gospels says, as a 
napakkrjTo<!, translated,— Comforter. 

“The Mohammedans maintained, and yet maintain, that 
Mohammed was this person foretold by Jesus Christ, the 
same as Cyrus was by Isaiah— both by name; that he was 
called by Jesus, not by a word which ought to be rendered in 
the Greek language, as in ovur Gospel Histories, vapcucKrfroit, but 
wepiKXvTov, which means not Camforter, but famous, or lUus- 
tnous, and which in Arabic is the meaning of the word Mo- 
hammed ; that the Gospel of the Christians (John ziv. 16, 26, 
zv. 26, and xvi. 7) had originally the latter of those words, but that 
it was corrupted to disguise the truth. They alsb allege that the 
Christians cannot deny that there are corruptions, or various 
readings, in their present copies, and they say that all the auto- 
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graphs were destroyed to conceal this passage. The fact of the 
loss of the autographs cannot be denied, and is a fact very 
difficult satisfactorily to account for ; and as for ancient copies, 
there does not exist one before the sixth century. 

" In reply to this it will be said, that it may be proved, 
by passages in Tertullian and other ancient fathers, that the 
true reading of the Gospel Histories was, anciently, long before 
the time of Mohammed, as it is now, and, therefore, that they 
have not been corrupted. But it will be necessary to show that 
the works of these ancient fathers have not been corrupted, which 
they may have been. Those who would destroy the ancient 
manuscripts of the Gospel Histories would not scruple at re* 
writing a skin of parchment on which an ancient father’s work 
was written; and it is admitted by the first divines of the 
Christians that they have been corrupted to serve other purposes ; 
and those who would do it in one case would do it in another. 
That the word being confessed to be Hebrew, if it be wrong 
written, it is much more likely that the early Christian writers 
—tAe greatest liars upon corfA— should lie to serve their own 
purposes, than that St. John, a Hebrew, understanding both 
Hebrew and Greek (even without allowing to him the gift of 
tongues), should have made a mistake and rendered the word 
by wrong Greek letters — kKoto^, instead of /cXvro?— and that, 
therefore, it follows that the text of John has been corrupted. 

They further add, that it is a well-known fact that a person 
was expected by great numbers of Christians, in accordance 
with the prophecy, from a very early period, which shows 
that the construction put on the passage in the Acts by the 
Roman Church and by Protestants was not general. Of this, 
Montanus, in the second century, earlier than Tertullian, fur- 
nishes an example. He was considered by bis followers to be 
the promised person, which afforded to his opponents an oppor- 
tunity for propagating the unfounded ‘and malicious report that 
he pretended to be tiie Holy Ghost. That it was to meet these 
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persons, particnlarlj Montanas, that the Gospel Uistones were 
falsified, long before the real true Paraclete, or Periclyte, as 
Mohammed, by his success, is proved to have been. That after 
the time of Montanus, but long before the time of Mohammed, 
Manes was also held by his followers— who constituted, as M. 
Beansobre has proved, a great, learned, and powerful sect— to 
be the promised person. These persons seem, of all others, to 
have been the most likely to have understood the language in 
which Jesus spoke ; and they could not discover the person in 
the twelve tongues of fire. But the result proved that Manes 
was not the person, and that his followers were mistaken. 

"They also add that it is perfectly clear that the Chris- 
tians might have preserved the precious autographs, if they had 
thought proper, as easily as they have preserved the relica of 
great numbers of saints— the remains of St. John the Baptist, 
the Virgin, the bodies of St. Peter, Paul, &c.— all of which are 
to be seen every day in Italy. 

"The Mohammedans, who must be heard in this case, will 
not fail to press upon the Christians that all the manuscripts 
were destroyed or falsified to conceal this mistranslation ; that if 
they were not, why were they destroyed? and the Christians 
will be put to no little difficulty to find a satisfactory answer ; 
for the fact of the destruction of the manuscripts cannot be 
denied, as they do not exist. But they will go further, and 
allege that, taking the Christians on their own ground, that a 
Comforter was promised, it is a mere abuse of language to say 
that the appearance of the twelve tongues of fire can be this 
person ; that, in fact, Mohammed answers to this person, and 
that there never has been any one but ha who does. That the 
Acts of the Apostles, the book of the Christians, itself by no 
means says or implies that the filling of the Apostles by the 
Holy Spirit was the sending of the Comforter promised, and that 
the language will warrant no such conclusion. 

"That at the Feast of Pentecost this Comforter or Para- 
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cletos is said to have come to the Apostles, but that certainly 
a cloven fiery tongue settling upon each Apostle, commu- 
nicating to them at that moment the power of speaking all 
languages, would appear, to a person whose mind was not pre- 
judiced by education, to be a strange way for a person to come ; 
and with respect to the mere endowment with the Holy Qhost, 
this could not be necessary, because it appears from the 22nd 
verse of the 20th chapter of John, that Jesus himself bad already 
endowed them with this gift a little before His Ascension, not 
two months before the day of Pentecost, the time of which we 
are speaking. 

“ That the Book of the Acts nowhere says that these fiery 
tongues, giving them the power of speaking all languages, was the 
promised Comforter, which it would have done if so they had been. 

If, in answer to this, it be said that the gifts related in 
Matthew, and the endowment with the Holy Spirit recorded in 
the 22nd verse of the 20th chapter of John, were only temporary 
and were withdrawn, the Mohammedan will reply that this is a 
mere subterfuge not warranted by the text or context. These 
passages from the sacred book of the Christians, the Moham- 
medans have a right in argument to quote against them, though 
they do not admit their authority. 

The argument of the Mohammedans respecting the trans- 
lation of the word into irapaK\uro<i instead of irapoKkifraft re- 
ceived a strong support from the mode adopted by St. Jerome 
in the Liatin Vulgate, in rendering it by the Latin word Fara- 
clitus, instead of Faracletus. This shows that the copy from 
which St. Jerome translated must have had the word vapeueKurv:, 
and not irapeucKriroi. This also strongly supports the Moham- 
medan assertion relating to the destruction of the old manuscripts. 

Upon the meaning of this word irapoKXtjroi much diver- 
sity of opinion has arisen among divines. The celebrated 
Michaelis says, * Emesti has very properly remarked, that it 
signifies neither Advocate nor Comforter;’ and adds 'JESgo 
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certissimnm arbitior irapoKharrov, ubi de Spiritu Sancto dieitor, 
nihil aliud significare quam doctorem, magistram, divinn veritatis 
interpretem. I agree with him in hie opinion of the impropriety 
of the common translation, though, instead of Doctor or Magieter, 
I wonld rather use— Monitor. The meaning which he has given 
it has been adopted by many, yet his mode of demonstration is 
somewhat extraordinary ; for, instead of attempting to discover 
irapcucXirro'i in a classic author, and explain its meaning from 
actual use, he has recourse to the verb from which it is derived, 
and the assistance of a pretended Hebraism. 

“Respecting this word the learned and venerable Bishop 
Marsh observes, ' We have the choice, then, of three interpreta- 
tions of ■icapcuc\riTo<i—\, that of Advocate, its classical sense, and 
adopted by the dreek Fathers; 9, that of Interpres, given by 
Ernesti, and grounded on tbe authority of the Chaldee word 
tO'SplS. which admits that sense, and was probably used by 
Christ himself ; 3, that of Monitor, adopted by our author, on 
the authority of a passage in Philo.’ Hence it is very evident 
that great uncertainty and doubt hang over the meaning of this 
celebrated word, an^ of the nature of this messenger which Jesus 
promised to send. This, I think, cannot be denied. 

“ Of the Gospel of Barnabas Mr. Sale says, in the Preface 
to his translation of the Koran, page 98 ‘ This Book appears 
to be no original forgery of the Mohammedans, though they 
have no doubt interpolated and altered it since, the better 
to serve their purpose ; and in particular, instead of the Para- 
clete, or Comforter, they have, in this Apocryphal Gospel, 
inserted the word Pericljte— that is, the famous or illustrious — 
by which, they pretend, their Prophet was foretold by name, 
that being tbe signification of Mohammed in Arabic ; and this 
they say to justify that passage of the Koran where Jesus Christ 
is formally asserted to have foretold his coming under his other 
name of Ahmed, which is denved from the same root as 
Mohammed, and of the same import.’ 
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It miut be confessed that the word, as written hy Bishop 
Marsh, and as it is almost certain that it must have been 
used (as he observes) by Jesus Christ, appears strongly to 
support the assertion of the Mohammedans, as here stated by 
the very learned Mr. Sale. I am of opinion that the Moham* 
medans have as much right to render this word by the word 
Periclite or Periclyte as the Christians have hy the word 
Paraclete. Nay, more : I maintain that the balance of proba- 
bility is on the side of the Mohammedans, because the Christians 
cannot be justified in rendering the Chaldee joi in the last 
syllable hy the Greek letters e ori; instead of the letter t. 

“ The Chaldee i or jod is the tenth letter of the alphabet, and 
has the power in notation of number ten ; and it ought, if the 
word is to be literally transferred from one language to another, 
to he rendered by the letter in the Greek which stands for the 
number ten, and was originally the tenth in the alphabet before 
the Greeks lost the digamma, as I have abundant proved in 
my Essay on the ' Celtic Druids.’ 

“ But I go further than this, and I say that if the word 
used by Jesus was PRQLIT, and that this word does 

mean, as Mr. Sale says, illustrious, then that the translation of 
it into the Greek word ’iragaxKifro’t is wrong (a various reading), 
and that all the translations of both Bishop Marsh and EmesU 
are wrong, and that it ought to he rendered by a term answering 
to the word illustrious, which of course must be irepucXuroi. 

"But this ought not to he translated a Paraclete, as a 
proper name, hut a name of description, as the Mohammedans 
do, viz., Wu^rious. If this were a Chaldee, Hebrew, or Arabic 
word, used by Jesus, it ought to have the sense given to it 
which the word in those languages means. If it he a Chaldee 
word derived firom an Arabic root, then it ought to be rendered 
in the meaning which the Arabic root conveys, and then it 
would he illustrious, or an illustrious person. 

" If my reader will turn to his Scapula, he will see that. 
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the word «Xvto 9 is used for an illaatrions man, both 1^ Homer 
and Hesiod. Thus, I think, there is qnite plausibility enough 
in the argument of the Mohammedans to render it no way 
wonderful that there should he much difficulty in convincing 
them that they are wrong. This is saying the least. But I 
have not seen their argument refuted. 

** The ' following is the passage which the Mohammedans 
say was expunged : — * And when Jesus, the son of Mary, said, 
0 children of Israel, verily I am the Apostle of Qod sent unto 
yon, confirming the Law which was delivered before me, and 
bringing good tidings of an Apostle who shall come after me, 
and whose name shall be Ahmed.’ 

“But I have something stOl more to say respecting this 
cdebrated word' PRQLIT. It is admitted by Bishop Marsh, on 
authority not to be disputed, when quoted in argument by a 
Mohammedan, that it is a Cyro-Ghaldee word, or an Arabic 
word, not Greek. One or both of these languages must have 
been spoken, or at least understood, by Mohammed, and there 
is no reason to believe that the Greek translation of the word 
would ever become a subject of discussion by him. What had 
he to do in Arabia with Grebe translations of the speeches 
of Jesus ? What had they to do there 1 Of what use could they 
be to people who did not understand a word of them, but who 
understood the original spoken by Jesus? He would take the 
word as handed down to him by tradition, or, if written, in the 
word named by Mr. Sale, which meant— illustrious, and he pro- 
bably never inquired any further. How absurd to suppose that 
he would go to writings in a foreign language to explain to him 
the meaning of a word in his own I He received the word as h 
human person, like many other sects in that day, and would as 
little allow it to mean the third person of a Trinity as the 
Unitarians do at this day. It is even possible that be might 
receive it in the sense of— illustrious, and might never have any 
doubt or dispute on the subject.” 
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Eighth. 

Kid lSot>, iyiit &iro(rriXXia t))p hrarfftkleat tov rrar/x^ /uw 
vfUK' iffUK KoBlaare ip voXei' lepopadKfi/i, StK oS ipSAn/irfft 

Svpofup i^ v^v9. {Kara Aovkop, xxiv. 49.) 

And behold, I send the promise of my Father npon yon : 
but tarrjb ye in the city of Jerusalem until ye be endued with 
power from on high ” (Luke xxiv. 49). 

It is entirely incorrect to consider the above passage as 
meaning that the promise of Jesus was to send the Holy Ghost 
upon the Apostles, because the facts of their living in the City of 
Jerusalem, and the coming of the Holy Ghost, had no necessary 
dependence upon, or connection with, each other ; since, bad the 
Apostles gone out of the city, the Holy Ghost would have come 
to them as freely as if they had remained therein. “ Tarry ye 
in the City of Jerusalem,” does not imply that they must not 
go beyond its precincts, or that they must continue to dwell 
within the city,— inasmuch, as before said, their living within or 
without it had nothing whatever to do with the coming of the 
Holy Ghost. 

All that Jesus meant by the words in question was, that they 
must continue, as formerly, to revere the City of Jerusalem, and 
turn their heads towards it until “ I send the promise of my 
Father upon you,” and " until ye be endued with power from 
on high.” 

Thus is this prophecy fulfilled in the person of our Prophet 
Mohammed, after whose advent the reverence which hitherto had 
been paid to Jerusalem was transferred to that of the House of 
God erected by Abraham — the Kaaba. 

Ninth. 

Kid dfioXiyTfire, lad ovk ^ppijaaro. Kid miioKorpiirev, "Ort, ot)K 
ei/d iyia 6 Xpurro^. Kid •^pumforap mnop Tl oSv ; el ov ; 

Kid Xiyet, Ovk etpL* O irpotfu^rri^elov; Kcd atreKp^, Oi. Ehrop 
oip avT^, Tk el ; ha air6Kpurtp S&ftep roh Tcipii^aaip ffpM- tI \iyeK 
irepl treauTov ; 'Eym 'ifieap^ /SoSvrov ip rp ip^/i^t ev$kwm 
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rfiv oBop Kvplov! koBok elirev 'H<raitK o irpo^uftij^. Kal ot direo*- 
ToXfiipoi fftrop Ik t&v ^apureuap. koX ^panjamf ovtop, koH ehrop 
aur^, Tl oZp BrnnHSisK, el <ri> ouk el o Xpurroi aSre 'RkIik, odre 
6 irpoifeqvij^. {Kara Iaavpi}P, i. 20-25.) 

“And he confesaed, and denied not; but confessed, I am 
not the Christ. And they asked him, What then ? Art thou 
Elias? And he saith, 1 am not. Art thou that prophet? And he 
answered, No. Then said they unto him. Who art thou? that 
we may give an answer to them that sent us. What sayest thou 
of thyself ? He said, I am the voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, Make straight the way of the Lord, as said the prophet 
Esaias. And they which were sent were of the Pharisees. And 
they asked him, and said unto him. Why baptizest thou then, 
if thou be not that Christ, nor Elias, neither that prophet?” 
(John i. 20-25.) 

In the above-quoted passage three prophets are referred to— • 
one, Elias ; the other, Christ ; and the third—" that prophet.” 
All the Jews believed that the prophet Elias was not dead, but 
only concealed from mortal view. As for Christ (the Messiah), 
they believed, and still do believe, that He will come one day or 
other; but, from the passage above, it appears that they must 
have been expecting another prophet besides Jesus Christ— a 
prophet so conspicuous that to designate him by a mere pronoun 
— that, instead of by Marne— was quite suflScient. This illus- 
trious prophet was none other but he respecting whom God said 
unto Moses, "I will raise up a prophet from among their 
brethren, like unto thee ;” of whom Solomon said, " My beloved 
is white and ruddy . . . Yea, he is altogether lovely {the praised— 
jbM:-*). This is my beloved, and this is my friend ;” alluding 
to whom the prophet Haggai said, "The demre (the praise— 
>jb 4 .>.) of all nations shall come." This renowned Prophet, 
we repeat, was Mohammed, {^y 4 UI the last, 

and, of all, the greatest. 
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ESSAY 


out 

SHAKKI-SADAR AKD MERAJ, 


THE SPLITTING (OPEN) OF THE CHEST OF MOHAMMED; 
AND HIS NIGHT JOURNEY. 


Thb cireamstances ?rhieli form the subject of our present 
Essay have been -veij minutely investigated and treated by 
many learned divines, both as regards the troth of 'the facto 
themselves and the accuracy of the language in which they 
have been described. But, unfortunately, these commentators, 
by their far-fetched expositions and absurd reasonings, increased 
the obscurity, instead of removing doubt or correcting error. 

Borne of the early writers on the subject have, nevertheless, 
interpreted the passages which describe these events, according 
to their primitive significations. 

We are enjoined by the Holy Koran to believe implicitly that 
all the circumstances of the Mert0 and of the Shaiki-sadar are 
true, and to consider them as undeniable revdations. The ques> 
tion, therefore, that had for so long a time commanded and 
absorbed the strict attention of the whole Mohammedan literary 
world was as to the real nature of the occurrences so reported. 
For the purpose, therefore, of answering it satisfactorily, we 
shall commence by quoting such passsag^ of the Holy Koran 
as relate thereto. 

First : " Have we not opened thy breast? " (chap. xciv. 1). 

1 * 
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Second : ** Praise be unto him who transported his servant, 
by night, from the sacred temple of Mecca to the farther temple 
of Jerusalem, the circuit of which we have blessed that we might 
show some of our signs ; for Qod is he who heareth and seeth” 
(chap. xvii. 1) 

Third : “ We have appointed the vision which we have showed 
thee” (chap. xvii. 62). 

Fourth : “ By the star, when it setteth, your companion, 
Mohammed, erreth not ; nor is he led astray ; neither doth he 
speak of his own will. It is no other than a revelation which 
hath been revealed unto him. One mighty in power, endued 
with understanding, taught it him, and he appeared in the 
highest part of the horizon. Afterwards he approached the 
Prophet, and near unto him, until he was at the distance of liwo 
bows’ length from him, or yet nearer, and he revealed unto his 
servant that which he revealed. The heart of Mohammed did 
not falsely represent that which he saw. Will ye, therefore, 
dispute with him concerning that which he saw? He also* saw 
him another time by the lote-tree, beyond which there is no 
passing ; near it is the garden of eternal abode. When the lote- 
tree covered that which it covered, his eyesight turned not aside, 
neither did it wander, and he really beheld some of the greatest 
sigps of his Lord” (chap. liii. 1-18). 

Of 'the above passages the first alone is relative to Shakki- 
sadar, while all the rest are concerning the nocturnal journey. 
It is guite evident that, in the first passage, there is no mention 
of the incision made in the chest, its real (and figurative) mean- 
ing being, as most of the commentators have suggested, the “ en- 
lai^g it to receive truth, and wisdom, and revelation.” 

We shall now proceed to consider those hadeeses and traditions 
which treat of the Shakki-sadar and the Meraj ; but it must be 
remembered that all of them are entirely at variance one with 

^ The AboTe portion of the pABsege ia relAthre to the time of MohAmmed'a reeeiT- 
ing the flnt rerelAtion, while the letter Is relating the BootamAl journey. 
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another, and stand upon no reliable authority, and are, conse- 
quently, very little, if at all, entitled to belief. Hishamee gives 
the following story, as related by Hdimah : “ Halimah said, 
Mohammed was playing one day with his foster brother and 
sister among the cattle by the house, and suddenly they came 
running to me, and cried out that two white-robed personages 
had caught hold of their Koreish brother, and had cut open his 
body. I and my husband went to the spot and found the lad 
pale and affrighted. We embraced the boy, and asked him the 
cause of his excitement. Thereon he replied that two persons, 
clad in white garments, approached him, and having laid him 
upon his back, opened his heart, and took something out of it, 
he was ignorant what.” 

The following is another parable given by Hishamee, who 
adduces no authority for it, but merely says that it bad been 
told by some learned men. 

Some persons asked Mohammed to narrate something con- 
cerning himself. The Prophet thereon replied : "lam the 
realization of the blessings which Hod promised to shower down 
upon Ishmael, and I am the person foretold by Christ. When 
I was in the womb, my mother perceived that a light issued 
from her by which the palaces of Syria were illuminated.' One 
day I was feeding the cattle, along with my foster brethren, and 
suddenly two persons, having white raiment on, and holding in 
their hands a golden dish filled with water and snow, came near 
me, and having laid me on the ground, cut open my chest, and 
having taken out my heart, opened it also, and pressed out from 
it one black drop. After which they washed the heart and the 
chest i^th water and snow, until they were cleansed.* One of 

^ Thif tradition his been mentioned on the anthority of Ilbas, eon of Sariab, in 
the Sharabsimnnt ; hat the first half is only related, and the latter one, respeoting 
fde tpHitimg of tk$ is not to be met with.— (dSfs 

* The tredition, nlated by Darmi, respecting the Prophet's being weighed, 
makes no mention of the 8Mck%^Mdarf nor does it anywhere say that the Mt of 
weighing took jdaee at Halima's house. It nms in this wise : ** Abudhar-Ghaffari 
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them asked ihe other to weigh me against ten persons, whom 1 
outweighed; then he weighed me against one hundred persons, 
but I outweighed them all ; whereon one of them said to the other, 
' Let him go, for were yon to weigh him against all the world, 
he would not be found wanting/” 

Wakedee also records these two traditions. As all Christians 
believe that the books of Chronicles, Kings, Judges, and others 
contained in the Scriptures, and all other historical portions of 
the Bible, are as true as the revealed part of it, and are free from 
all mistakes or errors, so do they think that the Mohammedans 
also believe their traditions uid badeeses to be. true, and without 
any error ; and having thus drawn a conclusion from false pre- 
misses, they have vented upon Islam the most cutting sarcasms 
and the bitterest invectives. But most remarkably mistaken 
they are, for we Mohammedans look upon our traditions and 
badeeses in the same light as we do other histories or chronicles, 
and consider tibem to be equally liable to eiror. In fact, we 
only accept thm as true when they possess sufBcient proof of 
authenticity to justify us in so doing, and in no other case. 
The two traditions, quoted above fiom Hisbamee and Wakedee, 
are far from being considered as genuine. Learned writers 

■tated that ha addiesaed Mohammed, aajiiig: * 0 meHenger of Qod ! how did yoo 
oome to know to a oertainty that yon wexa a Prophet ?’ He replied that * when I 
was in the ButiK^h of Mecca, two angels wexe sent down to me ; one of them de- 
scended right npon the earth, while the other remained half-way between the 
heaTens and earth ; and one of them said to the other, **This is the Prophet to 
whom we were sent hy God; ” thereupon the other replied, ** Jm, rerily, this is 
he.** Then one of them addressed the other, saying, ** Weigh him against one man 
from among his followers,” and I outweighed him. After that, one of them said 
to the otticr, ** Weigh him against ten men of his followers.*’ And I was weighed 
against ten men, and was not found wanting. Alter that one of them said to the 
other, ** Weigh the Prophet of God against one hundred of his followers,*” Then 
again was I weighed, and was heavier than they. Then one said to the other, 
**Weigh the Prp|diet against a thousand men.” And I outweighed them all. And, 
verily, you may well imagine that their scale, on account of its lightness, came right 
above my head. Then one of the angels addressed the other, saying, ** Yerfly, were 
you to weigh him against all of his followers, he would not be found wanting.’ ” 
Mishkat, Book uiv. eh. ii. pt 8. This tradition, like that of Hishamee, is untrust- 
worthy. 
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]uok upon them as utterly undeserving of credit, and as ridicu* 
Ions tales not worth a straw, and only fit to amuse the ignorant ; 
European critics are manifestly wrong, therefore, in making 
them of so much importance. One tradition mentioned by 
Moslem deserves the attention of the learned, in order that by 
their investigations it may be proved to be either genuine or 
spurious ; the tradition is as follows Anas says, that on a 
certain day, when the Prophet was playing with other lads in 
Mecca, the angel Qabriel came to him and cut open his heart, 
and having taken a drop out of it, exclaimed that this was the 
share of Satan out of thee ; he then washed it in a golden dish 
with the Zemzem water; and replaced it where it was before. 
The lads went running to his foster-mother, Zoaira, and told her 
that Mohammed had been killed. She at once went to the lad 
and found bis colour pale. Anas affirms that he himself saw 
the marks of the suture that were traceable on the chest of 
Mohammed.” 

There are four grounds which prove this tradition to be spuri- 
ous ; Jirst, that by the same Anas the same event is related to 
have occurred (at a difierent time to what is assigned to it in 
the above tradition) on the same night as the nocturnal journey. 
There is every appearance that this tradition was merely the 
portion of a longer one, which the narrator having cut off, re- 
ported it separately, by mistake. Secondly, that Anas says that 
he himself saw the marks of suture upon the Prophet’s chest. 
Now this is impossible, for granting that the event occurred as 
the tradition relates, the marks could not be noticeable, for the 
suture was not that of a surgeon. It is one of the rules whereby 
to judge of the truth of a tradition, that if it relates a thing which 
is contrary to the miracle related by the tradition, such tradi- 
tion is spurious, and consequently must be pronounced apocry- 
phal. DUrefify, that Mohammed’s associates have described 
every part of the Prophet’s body ; but they have nowhere men- 
tion^ that tbe marks (tf the suture were visible on his chest. 
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Fourthly, Anas was not present at the time when the eyent took 
place, nor does he name those persons through whom he re- 
ceived the tradition. 

Thus it is amply proved that all the traditions which represent 
the Shakki-sadar to have taken place at any time,* except simul- 
taneously with the night journey, are untrustworthy in toto, and 
might be safely r^udiated as spurious. Those traditions which 
represent the event as having occurred at the time of the night 
journey, will be noticed under that head. We shall previously 
discuss the nature of the subject matter of the latter traditions. 

Our Prophet never maintained, nor does the Holy Koran 
anywhere state, that his (Mohammed’s) chest was actually 
opened, and that Mohammed actually rode upon the Burak and 
ascended to the heavens.' On the contrary, the Holy Koran 
clearly states, " we have appointed the rAmm which we have 
shown thee.” Ibn Abbas has thus commented upon the above 
verse of the Koran i "The dreams mentioned in this verse are 
those which the Prophet’s eye saw on the night of Meraj.’’ 

AisJ HI (^1 bjjll Ul*s«- U ^ 

^ <tUt Jj-y bjy JU (jwliU 


^ It 18 mentioned in Mabawab Lodonniyab, that the event of Shakki-sadar 
occurred five times. First, when the Prophet lived along with his nurse Halimah. 
Secondly, in Mecca, when the Prophet was ten years of age. Thirdly, in the cave 
of Hera. Fourthly, On the night of tho Meraj ; and, fifthly, at some other time. 
These are the traditions which excited laughter among all learned and educated 
Mohammedans, and, in fact, the name of nursory tales befits them much more 
properly than that of traditions. Nothing, therefore, can be more incorrect and 
more unjust than to say that Mohammedans have any faith whatever in them. 

* In the Quarterly Review for October, No. 254, we find the following remarks : 
— All we havo to add here is, that Mohammed is not to be made responsible for 
some of his enthusiastic admirers when they transformed this emoa— a viaion as 
grand as any jn the whole Divine Comedy,— which indeed has uneonseioudy 
borrowed some of its richest plumage from it— but which Mohammed, until he 
was sick of it, insisted on calling a dream, into insipidity and drivel.” 
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Another tradition, mentioned by Eatadah, that will be quoted 
hereafter, says that 'Hhe Prophet was lying on his back.” The 
tradition given by Hassan, states that the Prophet said that “the 
event occurred when I was asleep.” The tradition of Anas has 
it that the Prophet said that “ at that moment 1 was sleeping in 
the Mosque of the Eaaba,” and he concluded the narrative by 
saying that “ when I awoke I found myself on the same spot.” 
Ommi Hamee relates in her tradition, that in the night of Meraj, 
the Prophet having finished his prayer, went to his bed, and we 
awoke him in the morning. Abd, sou of Homaid, relates that 
“ the Prophet either said, ' I was sleeping or half-sleeping.’ ” 
If these traditions be considered as authentic, then there cannot 
be the least hesitation in believing that the night journey was 
nothing but a vision or dream ; but if the truth of these tradi- 
tions be suspected, in that case also it is proved that in the life 
time, at least, of the Prophet, all persons believed it to be a 
vision. On these grounds, therefore, all the above-named tradi 
tionists,' and a great number of highly-learned divines, as well 
as. Ommayah and Hozaifah, the most trusted of the companions 
of our Prophet, have all unanimously declared the Meraj to have 
been nothing more than a tmon. 

' Some penone regarded the night journey of the Prophet as no other than a 
▼ision, and they hold that the Tieione of Prophets are equal to reality, and are 
rerelatiouB. Hoariah was likewiee of the same oouTiction. Some persons repre- 
sent Hassan to hare belisTed the same, while others assert that he held an opinion 
qnite different from the abore. Mohammed Ibn Ishak has hinted the same. 
(Shefa.) 

Mohammed Ibni Oareer writes in his Commentary upon the Holy Koran, that 
the conyiction of Hozaifa was to the effect that the night jonmey was a mere 
Tbion, and that yerily it did nerer occur bodily, and that certainly he pe -formed 
the journey in a ybion. The same has been related from Ayesha and Moariah. 
(Tabser-i-Eabeer. ) 
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JU ^Je. SjtmiS ^ jijsr tjt ) 

y j) L*>i1 j jkxLtf <111 i}yfj Jk“*^ 1^ ^1 j ^ijy Un^J 

ijOj u^j ^1* 1*^^ J^ I*** ) 

Some doctors,, howeyer, who, in point of time, flourished after 
those above-mentioned, maintained that everything stated as 
having occurreiL •daring the Meraj, was in the body. For this 
assumption of theirs they possess no authority, either from the 
Holy Koran, oi^from the hadeeses, but merely assert it after a 
philological and somewhat warm discussion upon the use of 
certain words. Thus, the word Asra Jg^l (night journey), they 
say, cannot be applied to a dream or vision, for it means travel- 
ling hy night, and, therefore, it must signify an actual journey. 
Again, they assert that the words bi abdehe sam used in the 
Holy Koran, and which mean his servant, are applicable to the 
soul and body together, since man is composed of both these. 
The word ‘*Boyah” \jjj, they assert, which simply means “to 
see,” although generally understood to signify the seeing in 
dreams and visions, is also applied to the act itself, of seeing 
with the eye, whence it is possible that in the Koran the latter 
interpretation might have been intended. For a proof of this 
last interpretation, they assert that the words “the Prophet’s 
eye saw,” used in the commentary of Ibni Abbas, means nothing 
but performing the act of -seeing. 

They dispose of the remaining traditions, which repres^t the 
Prophet as sleeping, by alleging that either the Prophet might 
have been lying in a posture generally adopted by those who are 
actually sleeping, or that the journey might have conunenced 
while he was sleeping, and concluded, when he awoke. It must 
be dear to every person who can reason at all, how weak and 
unsatisfactory are the grounds above-mentioned, but it most be 
remembered that they were brought forward by only those per* 
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sons who, blinded as they were by religions zeal and fimaUeism, 
maintained that everything pertaining to religion, however ab> 
snrd, ridiculous, or impossible that thing might be, must be be- 
lieved as true. But if this is absurd and ridicolous on the part 
of such Mohammedans, how much more so is it on that of the 
Christians, to assert that every Mohammedan must unhesita- 
tingly believe, as articles of faith, all such puerilities? Into 
what depths, then, of wilful injustice and stolid ignorance must 
Prideanx have been plunged fiir him to assert that “all who 
profess the Mohammedan religion must believe it as a main 
article of their faith I and that whoever becomes a Mohammedan 
must have the same faith also! this story being as firmly be- 
lieved by all of that religion as anything in the Gospels is by us 
Christians.” 

Gratuitously assuming that all the puerile, extravagant, and 
much disputed traditions constitute the medn article of the Mo- 
hammedan faith, Christians, a few only excepted, ignoring al- 
together the precepts and example of him whose name they, 
indeed, assume, but to whose gentle and benign spirit they are 
utter strangers, have not hesitated to attack believers in the one 
true and only God, with language which would be disgraceful, 
even if used against atheists themselves. 

We have amply shown above the reception which Islam itself 
has given to these traditions; but, even taking it for granted that 
every circumstance mentioned in the story actually did occur, 
and assuming also, for mere argument's sake, that the belief of 
this story consTixuTxs thb main abticlb ob Mobammbdab 
BAiTH, it certainly surprises lu not a little to find ChrisHana 
taunting us with gullibility when they tbemselvM are so no- 
torious for the power of unlimited deglutition. Do not, we 
would ask, the Christians bdieve, as an article of their faith, 
that the prophet Elijah was taken np into heaven, in a “human 
and bodily form, without tasting of death,” in “a chariot of ftre,” 
"into heavmi by a whirlwind?” (Bib. CycTo. viii.). And do not 
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these selfsame Christians, ^ho appear so desirous of monopolizing 
to. themselves all power of belief, believe that Jesns Christ, after 
having risen from the dead (Matt, xzviii. 7), ascended into heaven, 
and sat on the right hand of Qod (Mark xvi. 19), that is, on his 
own right hand. He being God the Son ? ' 

We would, therefore, suggest to all Christian writers who may 
be disposed to follow so bad and mischievous an example, the fol- 
lowing injunction of their Master: — “And why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but perceivest not the beam that 
is in thine own eye. Either bow canst thou say to thy brother, 
Brother, let me pull out the mote that is in thine eye, when thou 
thyself beholdest not the beam that is in thine own eye? Thou 
hypocrite, cast out first the beam out of thine own eye, and then 
shalt thou see clearly to pull out the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye ” (Luke vi. 41, 42). 

We have now to consider what was the vision seen by Mo- 
hammed. 

Upon the first view it appears that the Holy Koran says no- 
thing respecting it, except that “ he (Mohammed) really beheld 
some of the greatest signs of his Lord,” and, indeed,, nothing is 
plainly and expressly stated in that Holy Writ about what was 
actually revealed to the Prophet in that vision; but if we 

' A yery deyont Christian pens the fable thoa : 

Up ho rode, 

Followed with acclamation, and the sound 
Symphonions of ton thousand harps that tuned 
Angelic harmoijies ; the earth, the air resounded. 

The heayens and all their constellations rung ; 

The planets in their stations listening stood, 

While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. 

Open, ye eyorlasting gates, they sung ; 

Open ye heayens, your Hying doors , let in 
The great Redeemer, from His work returned, 

Magnihcent ; and oft, for Ood will deign 
To yisit now the dwellings of just men, 

Delighted, and with frequent intercourse, 

Thither wiU send his winged messengers, 

On errands of supernal grace.'* 
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minutely examine the peculiar phraaeology of our Sacred Book, 
we shall find the following was revealed onto him 

Set not up another God with the true God, lest thou sit 
down in disgrace and destitute” (chap. xvii. S3). 

“ Thy Lord hath commanded that ye worship none besides 
Him, and that ye show kindness unto your parents, whether the 
one of them or both of them attain to old age with thee. There- 
fore say not unto them. Fie on you, neither reproach them, but 
speak respectfully unto them” {Ib. v. 44). 

“ And submit to behave humbly towards them out of tender 
affection ; and say, 0 Lord, have mercy on them both, as they 
nursed me when I was little” {Ib. v. 25). 

And give unto him who is of kin to you, his due, and also 
unto the poor and the traveller, and v<aste not thy substance 
profusely” {Ib. v. 28). 

” And let not thy hand be tied up to thy neck, neither .open it 
with an unbounded expansion, lest thou become worthy of repre- 
hension, and be reduced to poverty” {Ib. v. 31). 

Kill not your children for fear of being reduced to want ; 
we will provide for them and for you. Verily the killing them 
is a great sin ” {Ib. v. 33). 

“ Draw not near unto fornication, for it is wickedness, and an 
evil way ” {Ib. v. 34). 

'* Neither slay the soul which God hath forbidden you to slay, 
unless for a just cause” {Ib. v. 35). 

"And meddle not with the substance of the orphan, unless it 
be to improve it, until he attain bis age of strength and perform 
your covenant, for the performance of your covenant shall be 
inquired into hereafter” {Ib. r. 86). 

" And give full measure when you measure aught ; and weigh 
with a just balance : this will be letter” {Ib. v. 37). 

" And follow not that whereof thou hast no knowledge, fat the 
hearing, the sight, and the heart, every one of them shifil be 
examined at the last day” {Ib. v. 88). 
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" Walk not proudly in the land, for thou canst not cleave the 
earth, neither shalt thou equal the mountains in stature. All 
this is evil and abominable in the sight of thy Lord” Ub, vv. 
39 , 40 ). 

" These precepts are part of the wisdom which thy Lord hath 
revealed unto thee. Set not up any other Qod- as equal unto 
God, lest thou bo cast into hell, reproved and rejected” {Jb. 
V. 41 ). 

Several traditions pretend to explain the subject matter that 
was revealed in this vision, but none of them possess any trust- 
worthy authority for their correctness, and very few of them are 
traced up to Mohammed. 

It appears to us' that these traditionists have picked up this 
thing from the Koran, and that thing from the hadeeses, having 
gleaned one matter from other oral traditions, and another matter 
from other sources, and, supplementing all these by their own 
gratuitous and imaginary fancies, have coined a story. Besides 
this, all these traditions are so contrary not only to reason, but 
to the primitive andvfundamental dogmas of the religion itself, 
that it becomes impossible to repose the least particle of faith in 
them. 

Moreover, these traditions are so much at variance as to 
defy imy one to reconcile one with the other. For the purpose 
of iqaking our readers fully comprehend the above remarks, we 
cannot do better than quote those traditions in our £Bsay7 and 
with this view we shall divide them into eighteen sections, show- 
' ing very clearly and pointing out distinctly the contradictions and 
differences which run through all of them. 

Sbction \.—-Thc locaMy where the event occurred. 

Eatadah relates from Anas, and he from Malik, son of Sarah, 
that tbe Prophet was either in Hatim or in Hijer (Eaaba) when 
the event happened. 
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Ibni Sbahab relates from Anas, and he from Abnzar, who said 
that on the night-of Meraj, the roof of the Prophet’s honse, in the 
city of Mecca, was suddenly removed. Ommi Hanee relates that 
on the night of Meraj the Prophet was in her house. 

The tradition related by Omar represents the Prophet as de- 
claring that when he returned from the heavens, he alighted in 
the house of Ehadijah so soon, that she had uot.even turned 
herself on one side from the other. By this it appears that the 
event occurred when the Prophet was in Khadijah’s honse. 

^ aI i j J l ijl r » aUI 

j yj^ 

^ ^ m ^ tsJlj Vyjl 

(^la ^!) Z^\ 

^1 ^ I Lm * 1 1 ^ I c ^ 

PIaAI ti.JysC' bn y ^ 


Sbction II.— 7%s posture of Mohammed at the commencemerU 

of the Meraj. 

Eatadah relates that the Prophet was lymg upon his bach. 
The tradition related by Hassan represents the Prophet as say- 
ing that ** I was sleeping in Hijer, when the angel Gabriel came 
and touched my heels several times. I awoke, and not finding 
any one, I slept.' The angel repeated the same, and, on the l&ird 
occasion, he caught hold of my arm and took me to the mosque. 
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* « * I Anas represents the Prophet as tHeepvng on the same 
night in the mosque, in the Kaabs, and that upon waking, he 
found himself on the same spot. 

Ommi Hanee confirms the statement that the Prophet went to 
bed after repeating the night prayer, and that she woke him in 
the morning. Abd, son of Hamaid, alleges that the Prophet said 
he was either aU^ng, or lying on bis hack, or that he was half- 
aaleep, and half-awake. Ayeshah relates that she never missed 
the Prophet during the whole night of Meraj. 

(jroU) li*^®**^ 

1^ 3 (*l^' ^ y* j tr® 

U 

Ljbl JJ ^ Uli Ly j 
jil 1*1 L Jli bi^ y 

L T ^ 

1*0 U? JJ\ ift ^ 

JU U; j jijU U1 Lw J*U* ^ 

*^) j errf ^/3 

Juus^ 1^1 ^ 

SiCTiON III.->iS4a^^-^<far. 

JIatadah represents the Prophet as saying that “ some one 
approached me, and out me open from my breast to below my 
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naTel.” Ibni Shahab relates that the Prophet said that ''Gabriel 
descended and opened mj chest*' 

uy* SSIt SAi li^ CUI 


Sbction IV. — What followed the cutting open of the chest. 

Eatadah makes the Prophet state, that " some one took out 
my heart, after that a golden vessel was brought near me full of 
Iman (Fatth), and my heart was washed and filled with it, and 
with knowledge, and then pat again in its place.” 

Another tradition by Eatadah represents Mohammed saying 
thus : " My belly was washed with Zemzem water, and then filled 
with Iman and wisdom.” 

Ibiii Shahab states that the Prophet said, " Gabriel first washed 
my heart with Zemzem water, and then brought me a golden 
vessel filled with Iman and science, and poured them into my 
chest.” 

^iwO W* C* I*.* li 

j ily 

UI^jI j tf ■kiw i'll *1^ ^ (0'*J ^ 


Sectioh Y.— Burak. 

Eatadah and Sabit make Mohammed say, "After thaw an 
animal was brought for me to ride ; it was white, and its size 
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between that of a mnle~aDd an ass, called Barak; it stretched 
as far as the eye could reach.” 

Anas states that the Barak was saddled and bridled and ready 
harnessed. 

Ibni Shahab has no mention of Barak, and represents the 
Prophet to say that "Qabiiel took me by my arm and dew to- 
wards heaven. 

iije tXlc sjla^ 

jjli i-ifi <111 

^Ai yfc j m* ■<«>1 

(umU) iijb >X:>® ^1»- 

, ^ 

\py 

(c^lyA y^\ 1*^ 

Sbction YI. — When mounting the Burak. 

Katadah and Sahit merely allege that the Prophet mounted it. 
Anas says that the Burak at first neighed and kicked, where- 
upon Qabriel said, “ Barest thou do this, when the Prophet 
mounts thee? never was any one on thy back worthier than 
Mohammed. Therenpon the Burak blushed with shame.” 


(umU) 

1 1*43 IjJb ^ ^IaA Ai \ C 1a 

^ J'* j 
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Sbction VII . — Hia reaching Jerusalem,, 

Sabit represents Mohammed as saying that, “When I reached 
Jerusalem, I fastened the bridle of Barak with the same hook 
which other prophets used to employ.” 

. Boraida makes Mohammed state that “Gabriel pointed out a 
stone to me with his finger, thereupon a hole occurred in the 
stone, and I fastened the bridle with that stone.” 

Eatadah and other traditionists take no notice of Mohammed’s 
going to Jerusalem and performing there certain rites which we 
shall now mention. 

t\jj) 

Sbotioh Yin.— Bites pei/ormed in Jerusalem. 

Sabit makes Mohammed say “that when I entered the mosque 
of Jerusalem I repeated my prayer.” 

Abu Horairah states that the Prophet performed his prayers 
with a host of angels. When the prayer was over the angels 
questioned Gabriel respecting his companion. He answered that 
he was Mohammed, the last of the prophets. The angels there- 
to replied — “Welcome is he our brother and the minister of God.” 
This over, next came the souls of all the prophets. The tra- 
ditionist then gives the prayers of Abraham, Moses, David, 
Solomon, and, lastly,' that of Mohammed. When Abraham 
heard the prayer of Mohammed, he exclaimed, “Verily, H is 
for this reason only that God hath appointed thee the greatest 
of all prophets.” 


a 
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Hosaifa, son of Yaman, denies every one of these things, and 
swears, by God ! that the Prophet never alighted from the Barak 
until he came back. 

Jabir states that the Prophet said, “When the Coreyshites did 
not believe my statement of the night journey, 1 was vexed 
thereat, and at once went to Hijer, and, standing at the spot, 
I could see all the mosque, and I commenced to tell them aloud 
everything about its every nook and comer.” 

Abu Horairah makes the Prophet say that, “When I was 
standing at Hijer, and the Coreyshites were questioning me, 
they asked many particulars that I did not well recollect at that 
moment; 1 was much g^rieved thereat, and God raised up the 
mosque of Jerasalem so high in the air that I could see it, and 
whatever they asked me I told them by seeing the mosque. I 
saw many prophets, among whom were Abraham, Moses, and 
Jesus, and they were praying. Now it was the time of Asr, or 
the prayer performed at four in the afternoon. I acted the part 
of Imam, or one who takes the precedence. All of us performed 
prayer ; when we had finished our prayers, one person addressed 
me, saying, '0 Mohammed, make acquaintance with the keeper 
of Hell.’ I proceeded towards the latter and he saluted me.” 

It may be as well to inform our readers here that this last 
tradition is, according to every principle of Islam, the falsest 
of all. 
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Section IX.— WhoX Mohammed did after Uamr^ Jertaalem. 

Sabit is the only one of all the traditionists who states that 
when the Prophet came out from Jemsalem, the angel Gabriel 
presented h i m with wine and milk, the latter of which Mo- 
hammed accepted, whereupon Gabriel said, “Thou hast preferred 
nature to art,” meaning you hare selected that which is produced 
by nature and not made by art. 

^ ^ V ^ 


Section X.—TAe first Heaeen. 

Eatadah makes the Prophet say, “And Gabriel set off with 
me till we arrived at the lowest region, and he desired the door 
to be opened, and it-was said to him, ' Who is it?’ and he said, 
‘I ata Gabriel.’ They said, ‘Who is with you?’ He said, 
‘Mohammed.’ They uaid, ‘Has Mohammed been called?’ 
He said, ‘Tes.’ They said, ‘Welcome, Mohammed I his 
coming is well.’ Then the door was opened, and when I ar- 
rived in the region, behold I saw Adam, and Gabriel said to me, 
‘This is your father, Adam, salute him.’ Then 1 saluted him, 
and he answered me, saying, ‘You are welcome, good son and 
prophet.* ” 

Sabit states that Adam welcomed Mohammed and blessed him. 

Abni Shahab, relating the same story with very little difference, 
represents the Prophet as saying, “And, behold, a man sitting 
with black men ; sitting on his right hand and left; and when 
he looked to his right he laughed, but wept when he looked 
to his left, and he said, ‘Welcome, good prophet and son I’ 
4ud I said to Gabriel, ‘Who is this?’ He said, ‘It is Adam, 
and these black appearances on his right and left are the spirits 
of his children, in the shape of men ; those on his right hand 
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are of paradise, and those on his left the infemals ; so that when 
Adam looks to his right he laughs, but weeps on looking to his 
left.”' 

Anas makes the Prophet as stating that, ''One day I was sit- 
ting alone, when Gabriel came and tapped me on my shoulder ; 
I stood up, and, behold, there were two nests on the tree, and I 
sat on one of them and Gabriel on the other, and the gates of 
the first region were thrown open upon our arrival, and behind a 
curtain I saw a great light and a window of rubies and pearls, 
and God revealed to me whatever he pleased.” 

Bazar represents AH as stating that "When God wished to 
teach Mohammed the method of Azan (calling to prayer), he 
despatched Gabriel with a quadruped called Barak, Gabriel took 
him up to a curtain near to God. From behind the curtain an 
, angel came out, whom Gabriel said he never saw in his whole 
life before. Upon the angel repeating the Azan, God, at every 
word, exclaimed "true, true.” 
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^1^ ^ C. ■<’ tl \ *l<b««» l l C^^)U>M<>1 ‘ ** - * j ^^aAjI^I 

«UyJl Cjb ^ J V^ J^ 

^1 ^ Ul j ji>ll ^ Cj->Ls*^1 ^ 

((jfiU^ ^^IS 'U-1) •IaU 

W ^yuij 

U aUI y I%LJ1 4^ V u;>^*»rf;>oli 

IfJ *X4 ir ^ j^J 

Ml^l ur* Cdi>^ yfc LfJ ^^UJ 

i^aII j JlS lift U |kNL# aUI ^l^«y JlSi 

bJSxS iffc . ja>« isAj U* C^ibll ljuk ^1 j UIC« ^ W 

*!; J cr* ^ J-M *UI j^\ *111 vlfl-ill JUi Jrjjk L JJ 
HI *11 J J v! bLObll Jli j^^l Ul^ U1 jA- mV-^ 1 
Js>^^j j Ul HI ^1 H aUI UI i^jue J*^ c->ly*^l ^1^ j 12^ Js** *111 
itjLflll tr' V' ^ jJ *il HI ylil HI *-« ^^ Ia» 
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1^1 l»li 4«Jk2i JiAor* Jtj j^l. |J J\3 j 

t<^j ^J^ AA^jix^ j>\ JU ^ j j•^>l ‘U-Jl 

eiii) J>j HI , cy^yfcJI Jfcl Jli ,**1- *111 

Sbotion XL— 7%e tecond Heaxen, 

Katadah and Sabit state that both of them proceeded to the 
second region, and, on arriving there, beheld Jesus and John the 
Baptist, and everything that happened was just like what had 
occurred first. .. 

Another tradition has it that Mohammed met with Joseph in 
the second region, and Jesus and John the Baptist, in the third one. 

Ibni Shahab states it is true that Mohammed met with Adam, 
Edres (Enoch), Moses, Jesus, and Abraham in these regions, but 
it is not known in which particular region what particular prophet 
he met with, except that he saw^dam in the first region and 
Abraham in the sixth. 

i i *^ (jlifc* ^ 

j )lli (a1^ UjI LtJb j J 

{M ^U\ 

^Ic^t li Ul UU (aIi.* jLi j) ajUII *UmJ1 |J 

Ail /ii SI JU (a 1^ jUp ^ibll 'UJI 

(J J 3 J 3 3 I***' t^ly^l 3 

j l^>iJI *btuiMll l»i)l <Ae^ j Ail ^i3 Aal 

^^1) AwO LuJI * 1^>M>II l^rtjbl^l 

(cyUl) ASlWI J J ^Wl iAju j 



SscTioN XII . — The third Heaven. 

Katadah and Sabit state that, in the third region, Mohammed 
beheld Joseph, etc., etc. 

One tradition says that Mohammed met here mth Edres, while 
another states that he saw Jesus and John the Baptist. 

^U\ ^U1 Jli 

1 j 1 j fa. ^ hj 

(faS-.>lj)^,-^ ^IC t)j ^ 1 —.^ J j ^ 

iilhil 

(cylfcj) iiHill ^ j t^b khj 

Section XllL— The fourth Heaven. 

Katadah and Sabit say that, when Mohammed arrived in the 
fourth region, he saw Edres, etc., etc. 

One tradition maintains that Mohammed met with Edres in 
the third region, and with Haroon (Aaron) in the fourth. 

j) loli j) *l4<wll I** 

(« jIm) (<kh.« 

fa^i».yj lil <di.^ j *U*J1 Lj 

(fas.^U) 1>UL« ^ 

(faf^UJ) ioUl j iiJlill */b k^JLf J 

Section XIV.— 75ie f/ih Heaven, 

-Ei^tadah and Sabit state that Mohammed met with Haroon in 
the fifth region, etc., etc. 
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Another tradition etafes that it was Edres whom Mohammed 
saw in the fifth region. 

(«olu) 

UV^- XyK>«ls)i ^J\ ^ 

(cuoU) j-dr J^lc 

(cijUd) ^ ^'jy j 

SxcTiON "SN.—The sixth Heaven. 

Eatadah and Sabit both state that Mohammed met with Moses 
in the sixth region, etc., etc. Sabit, however, leaves out the 
lamentations of Moses, while Eatadah mentions them. He re- 
presents Mohammed as saying, “And when I passed him he 
wept.” And I said to him; “What makes you weep?” He 
answered, “Because a boy was sent after me of whose followers 
more will enter paradise than of mine.” 

Shondk states that the Prophet met with Moses in the seventh 
region. 

Ibni Shahab says that in this region Mohammed saw Abraham. 
jiTAi) AaioLuJl ^ 

^ 1 ^ AkioUJI Uj I** 

(uwU) ^J\a Jj ^ 

Jli U 

(xjtsj) ^^'•1 aiJl tixA 

A «... ^ 

*«U1 *il 
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SjtcTiON hNl.—The menth HMoen. 

Kstadab and Sabit relate that Mobammed met with Abraham 
in the seventh region, but Sabit adds further that Abraham was 
sitting reclining against the Baital Maamorr (the counterpart of 
Mecca in Heaven), in which seventy thousand angels enter daily 
and never return. Shoraik says that it was Moses who met with 
Mohammed in the seventh region. 

Ijjb Jlj 1 jli (4^ XuUJl *U<u)l JlW |P 
(»jU5) lU\ j Sb U.^ Jli (iiu Jij) ^\ji\ 0^1 

axiLuJi 

‘a '* al ct . a j jib lijt ut xgyli 

aJI 

I * 111 A) aMluJl ^ ^11 ** ^ 

SscTioN XVll.—Sadratul Montahah {the Boundary Tree). 

Eatadah and Sabit relate that Mohammed was taken up to 
Sadratul Montahah, and behold I its fruits were like water pots, 
and its leaves like elephants' ears, etc., etc. 

Eatadah adds further that Mohammed said, "I saw four rivers 
there, two of them hidden and two visible.” I said to Gabriel, 
"What are their names?” He said, "Those two concealed 
rivers are in Paradise, and the two visible ones are the Nile and 
the Euphrates. 

Abu Horairah adds that near to Sadratul Montahah flow four 
canals, the first of water, the second of milk, the third of wine, and 
the fourth of honey ; and the tree is so large, that if a rider upon 
horseback were to travel close by it, he would remain under its 
shadeL for seventy years, and that were one leaf to fall down 
from it it would cover the whole world. After all this, God 
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desired Mohammed to leqnedt whatever he desired, and, after a 
long conversation, God declared, ''Lol 1 have made thee mj 
friend.” 

Sabit says that the covering of this tree was so beautiful that 
no one could describe it. 

Ibni Shahab relates that the' Prophet went into Paradise, the 
domes of which were made of pure pearls, and the dust of 
which was of musk. 

Ibni Masood states that no one but God knows where the 
Prophet went beyond the seventh region. 

Katadah, however, asserts that place to have been Baitul 
Maamoor, and represents the Prophet saying, “One vessel full 
of wine, another full of milk, and another full of honey, were 
brought to me, and I took the milk and drank it.” And Gabriel 
said, “ Milk is religion ; thou and thy followers will attach thy* 
selves thereto.” 

Ibni Shahab does not mention one word about Baitul Maamoor, 
hut states that Mohammed proceeded so high that be could hear 
the noise produced by the pens used by the angels whose duty 
it was to record the events that occur upon the earth. 

IJI JlS iJli ^J\ 

(volsS) ijiXit liljk j 

jAJ Ijlj J \t3\j fjiXtJ C. 

(ch'J) JWir u 

U U Ifiji J 

cjt^l J (^1;* lUi J ^ oirv^ J^- 

(sjl&i) 

sAa yj Jfii ijj] yjt ^J\ iljy. y 

yjA yjji- 
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^ jlyl 1^1 ^ j <»l^f*** 

c^jV^ j 3 (J er^ ur^jV^ j 

^ ^ ^ V/* S^y ^ !Lr?^ 1^ 3 

^U? jj^ JU KjlUll ^-v^ 

I^uLp JUi J«< Jt! ^Uj j Cj^Uj 4 UI JUi ^ ijjuJl ^^MJUlil 

^ j l>4>jlrif» ^ ILJlj L *A Lm 0 ^\^ 

^ 4) iJL:fjir* j Jj tXc^l 4I j Ujhg UXt J v:r^Jfig^ j UJijj 

^ ^lijll J ^/wlt j ^ 2 ;^^ ^ ^ l^L« ^^IamImI L 2 ^ ^lf1 g\ 

il^jsM iJ»«4>liC j 2fJuU S lilLt Aliglflgl j I^AH 

^Ua^t ^ AJiifil ^ ^ ^ U i^jfi ^Icjifi^ ^ ^ 

yyl \iiyf» ^^C/JU3ii^l ^ I ^t^f*** {*)^ 

4j\^ y "^wf *** tX^S^ iF^jiyill 

^j 3 ef^i j U}/^ U^ ^ 

jy J ^^3^J 3 V,?^ 

C^l^ \i^ V^^Vicl |ii j ^^l2k^i ^ ^ 

(^l^ *U^) UjU^ ^ la^ CSs\mp^ ^ 

^ tX>>l Uj c:-’^^ ^ ^ UU JlS 

(cSS-*olj) liyAM*^ V^2kA2J ^ ii Vl* i< n > 2 aUY 

j1 I h*^ J^ 3 ^ 

dCJ! [^\j l:^lvJ Uli LJ\ c^UjI ^ JU j ^ U 

U?) 
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*i Wvi ^ 4 -oLJI *Um)I j ^ 

(1^* U“\j* t)^ ^ ^A«Jt ^^M•Mt>! jjli L^:w« fjiJLi jjj<* 

(>> JW <II <« Jt^) j 

1*11^ J--iiw JU <wUf ,^\j *;! j 

JUi ^W ^1 J! ui« 5l«J j jy ^ jJ Jl3 4 J 411^ 

(u«W *^) ti«5 ^ 

(jFjlsli) jy4Jt^\ Uk<^i ^ y 
Cyi:4. U J«£ (jf* j (j;-S uT* J ,/<«^ jjT* ‘^V ‘■2^^ 

(«(>l;S) il^\ ) l^ ks^! iJLilt ^ JUi 
(^\lAI SI 4;l»-bl_J ^ UfjlyA Jjj)! Jli 

f ^ ^ J^ tM ^ *» 

(<_)ly^ j*^ ^S* ^<♦*••1 i^jSkMk 

Section XVIIL— jSepe^ntton. 

Sabit mt^es Mohammed say that “God reyealed to me what 
he reyealed.” 

Eatadah and Sabit and Ibni Shahah unanimously state that 
fifty prayers eyery day were ordered by God. 

ELatadah makes the Prophet say, “ When I returned and passed 
by Moses, and he said, 'What haye yon been ordered?’ I 
said, 'Fifty prayers daily.’ Then Moses said, 'Verily yonr 
followers will not be able to perform fifty prayers eyery day 
and, yerily, I .swear by God, that 1 tried the experiment with 
men before you, and applied a remedy to the eons of Israel, but 
without the desired effect; then return to your Lord, and ask 
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that the load of your followers may be lightened. And so I re- 
tamed, and ten prayers were taken off.’ Then I went to Moses, 
and he said as before; and I retamed to God’s coart, and ten 
prayers more were cartailed. Then 1 went to Moses, who said 
as before ; and I went back to God’s coart and ten prayers more 
were remitted. Then I went to Moses, who repeated what he 
had before said ; I once more retamed to God’s coart, and ten 
more were taken off. And going again to Moses, he said as 
before ; then I returned to God and ten more were lessened. Then 
I went to Moses, and he said as before ; then I went to God’s 
coart and was ordered five prayers daily.” 

Sabit relates the same, but differs firom Katadah, inasmuch 
as he states that, instead of ten, five prayers were lessened on 
each occasion. 

Ibni Shahab does not mention what namber of prayers were 
cartailed on each successive occasion, but merely states, generally, 
that a portion was taken off each time. 

Sabit also adds that each of the five enjoined prayers was 
equivalent in quantity to ten. 

Ibni Masood maintains that some portions of the Koran were 
revealed, and it was promised that all Mohammed’s followers 
should receive salvation, except such as attiibate equals to God. 

Sabit farther adds that God said, “he who intended to do 
good, but did not, shall have one good written down for, him ; but 
if he intended good and did it, then the good should be written 
for him tenfold : and he who intended to do evil, but did it not, 
nothing should be written against him ; but if he practised evil, 
then one evil should be written against him.” 

Katadah and Sabit state that Moses again urged Mohammed 
to return to God, and ask for a farther curtailment of the prayers, 
but that Mohammed replied, “I have asked the Almighty till 
I am quite exhausted and ashamed. I cannot return to the 
Divinity again, but I am quite satisfied, and leave the acts of 
my followers to be dealt with by God as he {deases." 
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Eatadah makes the Prophet say, After passing ftom that 
place, a crier proclaimed aloud, 1 have established my divine 
commandments and made them easy to my servants.*” 

Ibni Shahab is of opinion that it was after all this that the 
Prophet saw Sadratul Montahah, and entered Paradise. 

(c^U) ^,1 U li 

(ci-oU) iU J J.ji ijL ^ Ji/i 

<111 j*l-y <*1^ <111 t/*'l } (jrfl fc)l* 

csjj iSJy»\ Lw JUi sj^ 

^ a W* . »l» > I jjjl Jli j*^ ijL# 

JJl^l cuju J u^lJ (jMdUl JkS <111 J ^^1 J 1*^ 

1 cjgaacOl <lu»i ^^l JL^ImII JlmI 

<l5^ JU* y^l l/A* 

CJy* U l^Ai si-icfy <ll« JUi ,^1 ca-*»y 

U <1a<i jjlai ^^1 (•ji tl^ cyljL* 

knJii ci^l ^JO^ U JUi ^^yt 

C^\ ^^liuJ»g* ^ l<lx<Utl^^^l ^jl JU <Uj j*ji J^,^ ijL 
^^1 ci-*«»-yi JU 3 Js^lr*! {^. ^ 

^J\ <A>*9rJ 1m<* 1^1 ttj* ‘-MflU fcr»jli cJUi 
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U Jls k». VisJii 

^UJ i^«X> (*^ aIAmI li 

^ 5 (♦ji 4 X 4 ^ b Jli 3 

{^\i) 

^ji U JUi ^j y 

^;U vl^j ^1 tr^j^ J^ uV 

c j i*^ l ft > ^\ 1/^ ^ 

vl^i j;Jfiw J ^U {Jjjj ^\ J JUi U^kl ^ J 
cl6x^^^U JUi u..oc^y U^ki ^ji ^ju.M^\ji 

J^t J»X-i i ^ y wA S ^ V^-? {J*** ^^ J^ ^CX^\j3 LI^J iJi^ ^ 

y t*rb J^ ^y 

(«^W^ c;?') ^^?J 

(u^b) ^yuAi:^ ijJtiC J^ 

di?\»4^^^1 l;^ 41^1 dUb S 

(jyuM/t ^1 dUllX^) 

dl Km l^btbC ^U d<i4M i^ dl |Jl5 ^LUmS^ ^3b ^%y y 

S. 0 **! ^ Vybihft ^^li ^ *\”S»9 |J l^kjU |bU d jAwJ y 

(u:>jU) ifj^t y d^ dl 

lL3\^ Cn^l t2^ ^y^ Uj JUi ^^y 

•>} y J^ ^jmAC^ ^glri*n i> 7 S (.li^*.»«t ^1 Jli ^y} J^ 
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tk&t umbIU j ^Ul 

oJL Jl« tl^s^ S (.J««k\l! aUmJ {jStj 

(jTl^liiS) jtLdt j 

J' t*rj' J^ ^ ‘iJjii J^ 

jJ ^Xfj 4^ 4 UI 4Ut i}y^j (J^ i—o^iacOt aLLjU 
(umU) tJ^ UUj^OCUl ^\ 

^ii\(A ^Je■ cutile L j (^jU cS^jUf Uli Jli 

(lft>l&j) 

wV^ Iv-Ai j tj^ 1 ^ l/V^' l,^ tjiiwi 1*5 

^ J ^ L« 

(uly^ ^;J1) (ICmJI 

All theM traditions are so mnch at yariance with each other 
that, not to speak of the nnmerons other rules by which they 
might be proved to be false and spurious, the mere fact of their 
so mauifestly contradicting one another nullifies them altogether. 

The author of Lamaat states that these traditions difier so 
much one from the other that it is utterly impossible to re- 
concile them, unless it be either taken for granted that the same 
event occurred several times,* or that some of them were dis- 
carded as spurious and apocryphal. 

0 ^ JU» J J1 ^ ^ j 

(cyUJ) ^ 

^ To this remark of the author of Lamaat, it may further be added that, taking 
it for granted that the eame eTont waB proved to have occurred eeveral timei, it 
would nevertheleM still be indispensably necessary to interpret all of them as 
visions, because every one of the above quoted traditions represents it to have 
been nothing else than a vision. 

Zk 
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Ghristiaa writers of the life of Mohammed haye gone one step 
farther, and have accounted as authentic traditions those eulogies 
and poetical encomiums which Mohammedan poets have lavished 
upon different circumstances connected with the Meitg, such as 
the habiliments of Mohammed, the appearance of Burak, the 
procession of angels, etc., etc. By this, however, they have 
rendered a service to Islam which should be grateful to them for 
their labours, for if any impartial and judicious reader cast his 
eye over a collection of such works, he cannot, we presume, but 
come to the conclusion that these productions were intended for 
any other purpose than that of investigating the truth— not a 
few of them rivalling, in absurdity and audacity, the story of 
Grotius’s pigeon. 

Shakki-sadar and Meraj have very little, if any, connection 
with the fundamental religion of a Mohammedan. Were any 
one to deny the occurrence of the former, either bodily or in 
a dream, and to assert that there occurred nothing of the sort, 
but that all these traditions which insist upon either the material 
or imaginary occurmnce of such events are, without any excep- 
tion, absolutely false, manifestly spurious, apocryphal, and forged, 
still he would not forfeit, by such assertion, an iota of bis faith, 
or fail, in the least degree, in the practice of his religion, but 
would still remain a true and orthodox Moslem. The vision 
of Meraj is of* the same nature as that which occurred to Jacob, 

And he beheld a ladder set upon the earth, and the top of which 
reached to heaven, and, behold the angels of God ascending and 
descending on it. And, behold, the Lord stood above it, and 
this is the gate of heaven” (Gen. xxviii. 12, 18, 17). 

All that Mohammedans nmt believe respecting the Meraj is 
that the Prophet earn hmeelf, tn a mston, transported from Mecca 
to Jerusdetn, and that en such moon he "'really beheld some of 
the greatest signs of hts Lord” It must he evident to the reader 
that the visions also of a prophet are a mode of divine inspiration. 

Having believed the above, if a Mohammedan were to discard 
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all traditioDB respecting it, although some of them may contain 
a particular truth, as utterly false and wrong, and undoubtedly 
spurious, apocryphal, and highly reprehensible, no injury would 
be the consequence either to his Din or his Iman, and he would 
be upon a par with him who believes everything without in- 
quiry. A Mohammedan will find no commandment contained 
in the traditions respecting Meraj, and, after great research, he 
will meet with two only, one of them five prayers, the other, 
that he who shall attribute equals to God shall be deemed an 
infidel ; but these commandments have not reached us through 
these traditions solely, but God enjoins them very clearly and 
emphatically in several passages of the Koran. If all that is 
mentioned in these traditions, and something additional were at- 
tributed to Mohammed, his position would be in no way exalted 
nor his honour be increased ; and if not the least particle were 
applied to him, his position would not be deteriorated nor his 
honour lessened. We Mohammedans do not desire to make 
our Prophet the Son of God,” nor are we anxious to give him 
a place on ^^the right hand of God.” We deem it his greatest 
honour that he was a mortal from among ourselves ; one of our 
brethren; and was selected from among us as a Prophet, honoured 
with divine revelation. So, blessed be the memory of Mohammed . 
Amen! 
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ESSAY 


OK THB 


BIBTE AND CHILDHOOD OF HOHAUHED. 


AbdolIiAh, the son of Abdol Muttalib, and the father of 
Mohammed, was, when 24 years of age, affianced to Amina, 
the daughter of Wahab, one of the Eoraish tribe. During his 
wife's pregnancy he set out on a mercantile expedition to 
Yatherub or Medina; but dying before his wife was delivered, 
he was buried in Dar-i Nabigha, among the Bani Najjar. Mo- 
hammed was therefore a posthumous child. Oriental historians 
are, for the most part, of opinion that the date of Mohammed’s 
birth was the 12th of Rabi I., in the first "year of the Ele- 
phant," or fifty-five days after the attack of Abrana ; but great 
difference of opinion exists among those writers who have en- 
deavoured to reconcile the "year of the elephant" with that of 
the Christian era. 

There is, however, no doubt now that the "year of the elephaat" 
corresponded with that of 670 a.d., because, according to all 
historians, Mohammed fled firom Mecca to Medina in 622 A.i>., 
that is, thirteen years after the first revelation, which he received 
at Mecca when forty years of age ; which dates, when added to- 
gether, amount to fifty-three lunar years ; and, after subtracting 
therefrom one year, in order to compensate for the difference 
between the solar and the lunar years, fifty-two years only will 
remain. These fifty-two years, when subtracted firom 622, leave 
670, which is the year of the Prophet’s birth. 

Traditions, which relate that on the night of Mohammed’s 
birth the palace of Eesra was shaken as by an earthquake, four^ 

If. 
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teax of its pumades being thrown down in consequence ; that the 
sacred fire of the Persians, which had burned unintennittingly 
from time immemorial, suddenly, and withoqjt any assignable 
cause, became extinguished; that the officiating priests saw 
strange Tiaions ; and that the lake of Sala was suddenly dried 
up ; rest upon no reliable and respectable authority for the troth 
of them, and are therefore not believed in as rdigious traditions. 
In fact, they evidently appear to have been borrowed from the 
poets, who make use of the figure synecdoche. 

According to some traditions, which, though they cannot con- 
fidently be said to be genuine and authentic, yet have no reason 
against their being so called, Amina despatched a messenger to 
Ahdnl Mottalih to inform him of the birth of the child ; upon which 
he immediately, went to her, and, taking the inftnt in his arms, 
repaired with it to the Kaaba, uid recited some verses of thanks- 
giving unto God. According to Sir William Muir, this “ prayer 
of Abdul Muttalib at the Kaaba is also apocryphal, being evi- 
dmitly composed in a Mohammedan strain.” That the prayer 
should have been in a Mohammedan strain” will not, however, 
iq>pear surprising, if it be considered that an idea of the true 
Qod was not altogether unknown to Mohammed's forefathers; a 
very strong proof of which is to be found in the cucumstance 
of Abdul Muttalib’s having given to his son (the ftther of 
Mohammed) the name of Abd-allah, that is, servant of God. 
Mohammed was suckled for a short time by his mother herself, 
and by Snaiba, a freed-woman of his uncle, Abu Li^iab. Soaiba 
had also suckled Hamza, the Prophet’s unde, so that HuTnn* 
and Mnsmk, the son of Suaiba, were Mohammed’s foster- 
brothers. Abdul Muttalib gave the name of Mohantmed to the 
child, while Amina gave him that of Ahmed, in obedience to the 
command of an angel who had appeared to her in a dream, thus 
accomplishing the prqphedes both of the Old and the New Tcstar 
rnent^ of which prophedes we have already givm'a full account 
in one of our foregoing Essays. On the seventh day, Abdul 
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Muttalib offered sacrifice, to which were invited all the members 
of the Koraish tribe. 

It was the custom of the principal Meccan families to intrust 
their infants, when only eight days’ old, to the care of nurses, 
with whom the ctiild remained as long as was agreeable to the 
parent.' 

According, therefore, to the above usage, the infant Prophet 
was intrusted to Halima, who took him with her, and was 
accustomed to carry him once in every six months and show him 
to his mother and the rest of the family. When two years old 
he was weaned, on which occasion also Ilalima carried him to 
Amina, who, thinking that the climate of Mecca would not agree 
with him, once more intrusted him to the nurse who, as usual, 
showed him to his mother twice in the year, until he attained the 
age of four years, when Amina took the charge of him entirely 
upon herself. Halima, therefore, is considered as the Prophet’s 
foster-mother; her husband, Haris, the son of Abdul Azza, as 
his foster-father, and her children— Abdullah, Onaisa, Hazama, 
called also Sheman, as his foster brothers and sisters. 

Foster-relationship was ever regarded by the Prophet as ob- 
ligatory as that of blood, and he therefore felt for Halima, not 
only great respect and kindness, but even affection, always 
treating her with the same respect and deference as he did his 
mother; so much so, indeed, that, upon one occasion, he spread 
out his mantle, so much the object of respect and reverence for 
all Mohammedans, for her to sit upon. 

Such great regard shown by the Prophet for foster-relation- 
ship ; the kindness with which he treated Halima and her chil- 
dren ; his gratitude for the affection shown him by his foster 
relatives are, all of them, striking instances of the highest degree 
of moral feeling, benignity, and kind-heartedness. 

The tribe of Bani-Eoraish, especially that branch of it called 

^ The time for the infent’e remaining with the nnrse wee not fined; but entirely 
depended upon the podtion in life, end the oircnmeUnoea of the perente. 
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the Bani Saad, amongst whom the Prophet spent his childhood, 
were renowned thronghont Arabia for the pnrity and eloquence 
of their language, and hence the powerful and persuasive elo- 
quence of the Prophet. So highly indeed was this qualification 
appreciated by the Arabians, that a person not possessing it was 
actually looked upon with contempt, and considered as one of 
the vulgar, although he might be a member of some high and 
noble family. 

Sir William Muir also says that “his (Mohammed’s) speech 
was thus formed upon one of the purest models of the beautiful 
language of the peninsula, and .... when his eloquence be- 
gan to form an important element towards his success, a pure 
language and an elegant dialect were advantages of essential 
moment.” 

Upon reading any of the ordinary or familiar sayings of the 
Prophet, wo find them in a style not unlike those of other elo- 
quent and gifted Arabians ; but, upon perusing the sacred pages 
of the Holy Koran, our astonishment and admiration are excited 
to the utmost at the vast difierence of the two styles, which 
appear not to belong to one and the same person, and can only 
be accounted for by considering the former as proceeding firom 
a mortal, and the latter from an immortal, tongue. 

When the boy was six years old, Amina took him to Medina 
to show him to her other relatives there, but a short time after 
she died at Ahwa, on her way back to Mecca ; and upon-the 
boy’s reaching that city, his grandfather, Abdul Muttalib, un- 
dertook upon himself the charge of the future Prophet, ever 
treating him with paternal fondness. 

Several stories relating to Mohammed’s childhood are men- 
tioned by Sir William Muir—sueb as his frolicking with little 
girls at Medina ; bis potting to flight the birds that perched 
upon his housetop; his biting the back of his foster-sister; his 
weeping at his mother’s tomb, when on his way from Medina to 
Hodaiba. These, with others of the like stamp, are all unsupported 
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by any reliable or trastwortby aatbority. But, even admitting 
all such rdations to be true, we can perceive nothing more in 
them than the indulgence of childish propensities, since we see 
in Mohammed, not a god, bat a man like ourselves. 

Upon Mohammed’s reaching his eighth year, his grandfather, 
Abdul Muttalib, died at the very advanced age of eighty-two 
years, and, as Sir William Muir has noticed, as " he (Mohammed) 
followed the bier to the cemetery of Hajur, he was seen to 
weep,” a circumstance which, although Sir William appears to 
wish us to consider it as surprising, is by no means so, since the 
youth did but give vent to those tender emotions of the heart 
which the Qod of Mercy has instilled into it for the comfort and 
the happiness of man. 

After the death of Abdul Mutallib, the guardianship of Mo- 
hammed was undertaken by Abu Talib, the uncle of the orphan, 
being the brother of Abdollah by the same mother. He also 
behaved to the child with the greatest kindness, watching over 
him with the care of a tender and anxious parent. When 
Mohammed had reached the age of twelve years, it so happened 
that his uncle, Abu Talib, was necessitated by his commercial 
affairs to undertake a journey to Syria, and when the business 
was over he returned to Mecca. The circumstance mentioned 
by Sir William Muir, — that Mohammed went to Syria with Aba 
Talib, who had, at first, declined to take the former with hini, 
but that} when on the eve of departure, the boy, " overcome by 
the prospect of so long a separation, clung to his protector,” and 
Abu Talib being moved, carried the boy along with him,— is alto- 
gether void of any trustworthy authority. Mohammed’s child- 
hood had now passed away, and he stood forth a youth, endowed 
with every virtue that could win the affections and command the 
respect of all around him. High moral feeling, patience, courage 
rendered still more attractive by elegance of manners and a fasci- 
nating address, were so united in him, that he received the name 
of Amecn— that is, ” Union of all virtues.” 



SUPPLEMENT. 


With the historical facta of the life of Mohammed, as already 
mentioned, are connected a few traditions, to which Sir William 
Muir has given a place in his Biography of Mohammed.” 
Strange to eay, however, he has contented himself with leaving 
the question undecided, by merely alleging that "the miracles 
attending the birth of Mohammed are very favourite topics with 
modem Moslems,” and without inquiring which of those miracles 
the Moslems consider as worthy their attention^ and which not. 
Both Seyar, or ecclesiastical histories, as well as the biographies 
of Mohammed, the productions of learned Mohammedan writers, 
are regarded by all Mussulmans as traditions which require a 
thorough investigation before being accepted as genuine and au- 
thentic. Now, traditions of this character are not considered 
by Mohammedans as absolutely deserving of credit, so long as 
satisfactory reasons are not adduced for establishing their truth. 
No Mohammedan divines, and no educated men, therefore, have 
received them with anything like satisfaction, but, on the con- 
trary, all their efforts have been directed to the task of investi- 
gating and distinguishing, once for all, which of such traditions 
are true and which are false. 

Sir William Muir, when mentioning in his work and deter- 
mining the quantum of credit claimed by these as well as many 
other traditions, which contain both spurious and genuine ones 
indiscriminately, has cut the matter short by declaring that they 
are aU spurious,— the mere fabrications of the traditionist’s brain. 
With every respect, however, for that learned author, it -may be 
said that mere assertion, without proof, is inadmissible, because, 
if universally adopted, it would supersede argument altogether; 
in short, it would be cutting the (Gordian knot, instead of un- 
tying it. 
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Sappose any jieraon were to assert (which has been done)' 
that Joiin the Baptist was nothing more than a common man, 
belonging to the Jewish sect of the Essenians ; that Jesas Christ 
was one of John’s disciples; that it was not until after the cmci- 
fixion that the followers of Christ Invested him with miracnloas 
and divine powers, and that until then Jesus was no more than 
a common Jew ; what difference would there be, let us ask, as 
to the quantum of credit to be given to these assertions, and to 
the wholesale charges which have been brought against the tra- 
ditions of the Mohammedans? 

If, in matters of common life, no man can be required to ''pin 
his faith ” upon the mere ipse dixU of any person, however re- 
spectable or however talented he may be, how much less should 
the assertion or *^thinkinff** of any author be held to be con- 
clusive in matters so weighty as those in question 7 We must, 
therefore, be excused if we consider Sir William Muir’s "MmA- 
ing** "that the traditions themselves should be utterly discarded 
as utterly untnistworthy, ” as not entitled to our acquiescence, 
until the correctness of such opinion be proved to us by argu- 
ment and substantiated by facts. 

It must be borne in mind that Mohammedans regard the 
traditions as of three kinds : the first consisting of those tradi- 
tions which, having reasonable grounds for their being considered 
as genuine, are universally accepted as true. In the second kind 
are included popular traditions, whose occurrence is not contrary 
to the usual course of nature, and concerning which no proof 
exists of their being spurious and untrustworthy, so that under 
these circumstances they are neither absolutely rejected nor im- 
plicitly relied upon. And the third kind includes such traditions 
as, appearing to be altogether impossible, and having been proved 
to be false and apocryphal, are entirely rejected. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be more incorrect than to represent Mohammedans as 

' See ** A Voiee firom the Qaogae.** 
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considering cdl these traditions as true, and deriving satisfaction 
therefrom.* 

We now proceed to deal with the traditions enumerated by Sir 
William Muir in his work, and to show under which of the 
above-named heads they ought to be placed. For instance, the 
terrific and unaccountable noise that so alarmed Amina; the 
sudden appearance of a white bird, which calmed her agitation 
and restored her confidence, by placing its wings upon her 
bosom ; Amina’s thirst, and the cup of delicious beverage pre- 
sented to her by an invisible hand ; the celestial voices and the 
tread of unseen feet, when no one was near her ; the descending 
of a sheet from heaven for the purpose of screening Mohammed 
from mortal view; the warbling of the birds of paradise; and 
the scattering of heavenly perfumes from on high : all these are 
stories, borrowed in all probability from some Moulood, and which 
the least educated Mussulman knows to bo the mere coinage of a 
heated imagination, invented by poets for the purpose of embel- 
lishing the history of Mohammed. Such being the character of 
the above traditions, they can only be ranked with those that 
have been rejected. 

Of a like character as these last-mentioned ones are the 
romantic tales of Mohammed’s prostrating himself upon the 
earth; his praying earnestly for the pardon of his people, and 
his reciting the Mohammedan creed at the very inbment of his 
birth ; the apparition of the three sun-like brilliant figures from 
heaven, of which one held a silver goblet, the .second an emerald 
tray, and the third a silken towel, wherewith to wash the infant 
seven times; and their addressing him as ''tile prince of all 
mankind.” 

It appears to ns somewhat extraordinary that Sir William 
Muir should have included— in the number of the traditions 
which he qualifies as prodigies, marvels, and occurrences con- 

^ We have already diseassed this point at full length in our Eaeay upon the 
Mohammedan Traditiona.” 
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trary to the usual course of nature — the fact of Mohammed's 
having been bom circumcised. This, however, is by no means 
to be considered as a marvel or miracle, being merely a lusus 
Tuiturce^ Many instances of various similar freaks of nature 
might be quoted ; cases of hermaphroditism, for instance, to show 
that an occasional deviation from nature’s natural course is by 
no means uncommon; a fact which at once accounts for Mo- 
hammed’s being born minus a prepuce, without the intervention 
of a miracle. That Mohammed came into the world circumcised 
may also be proved by the fact that the rite of circumcision w'as 
never performed upon him, although this was a duty' of the 
most sacred kind, and which was considered highly sinful to 
neglect among the pre-Islamic Arabs. 

Concerning the seal of prophecy, Sir William Muir says that 
it was stated by Safia that “the seal of prophecy was written 
upon his (Mohammed’s) back, in letters of light.” Now, all 
authentic hadeeses unanimously declare tliat it was nothing 
more than a small fleshy excrescence covered with hair— black 
moles and very small warts. No learned Mohammedans be- 
lieved that any letters were written upon it. The Prophet him- 
self never, in familiar conversation, asserted that it was the seal 
of his prophetic mission, nor did he ever bring forward the cir- 
cumstance as a proof of his being the true Prophet of God, as 
Moses did the miracle of his hand becoming suddenly leprous, 
as a token for the children of Israel. The real fixet appears to 
be that, as everything connected with the Prophet was regarded 
with reverence, his followers, thinking that it would be rather 
derogatory to the Prophet himself, as well as a want of respect 
and consideration on their own part to call the fleshy excrescence 
of his body with the common name of mole or wart, figuratively 
designated it by a more exalted appellation of the “prophetic 
seal." 

Some persons thought that letters were engraven upon this 
fleshy excrescence itself, as upon an ordinary seal, an idea which 
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has been contradicted most explicitly, and clearly shown to be 
erroneous by all Mohammedan divines and learned writers. Is 
it not very surprising, not to say very unfair, that we should be 
represented as accepting, for a proof of our Prophet’s mission, 
the very circumstance, the truth of which We deny zn tow? 

Bajori relates the saying of Askalani, that the tradition of 
there being letters inscribed upon the deshy excrescence on the 
Prophet’s back was not genuine, and that it was a mistake on 
the part of Ibni-Habban to have believed it to have been so. 
Bajori also mentions that some learned men were of opinion that 
those who imagined that letters were actually inscribed upon 
“ the Seal of Prophecy” (the fleshy excrescence) had fallen into 
an error, having been misled by the word “ Seal ; ” as the seal 
which the Prophet was accustomed to wear upon his finger as a 
ring had actually letters engraven on it, while the fleshy ex- 
crescence itself had no letters engraven on it at all. 

^ 1)1 jLi4ki5S^ 

^ 

OJij ^ill 

* J/ ^ ilaja u; jji ^'Ukc iyj\ 

There also exists a hadees (hereto subjoined) which clearly 
explains what the Mohammedans understood by the term "seal 
of prophecy.” Bimsah mentions that, accompanied by his 
father, who was a physician, he went to the Prophet’s house, 
that his father seeing what was on the Prophet’s back, asked 
permission of the latter to remedy it, but the Prophet replied, 
" Too are my friend, but (Jod is the true physieian.” 
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(AmJI ^ >l^j) L-.»ylal\ ij:..o 1 JUi c,»««Ji» 

The above hadeeses so clearly explain the belief of the Mussul- 
mans respecting the “ Seal of Prophecy ” as to render wholly 
unjustifiable the manner in which it has been treated by Sir 
William Muir. 

Traditions about the light which, emanating from Amina, ren- 
dered visible the streets and palaces of Bostra; that Mohammed, 
as soon as he was bom, supported himself on his hands, and 
taking up a handful of earth, raised his hand to heaven; and 
that Amina, when pregnant with Mohammed, felt, according to 
one of these traditions, no weight or inconvenience from the 
embryo; while another tradition represents her as saying, "I 
never felt an embryo heavier than that of Mohammed ; ” these 
and all like traditions, are entirely void of snpport and authority, 
and cannot be accepted as genuine and authoritative ones. 

As the tradition recording the circumstance of the supernatural 
light that issued from Amina, has been mentioned in a way 
not perfectly agreeing with the tradition itself, we therefore 
here quote the original tradition, together with an English 
translation of it. 

Irbar mentions Mohammed as saying, I will tell you what 
is my origin. I am the object of the prayer of Abraham ; of 
the prophecy made by Jesus Christ; of the dream of my mother, 
who, when about to give me birth, dreamt that there issued from 
her a light which illumined all the palaces of Syria.” 

<111 

^^\ by j j 

(AmJI sly) i^lAll jyM lyl *l#l jy 1^1 «>* j j 
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Although no sufficient authority exists for proving the genuine- 
ness of the above tradition, nevertheless, even if its authenticity 
be conceded, there is nothing in the fact itself, that is, a dream, 
which is at all surprising, much less supernatural. 

Sir William Muir says that “ Monday is, by all traditionists, 
regarded as a remarkable day in Mohammed’s history, on which 
the chief events of his life occurred.” But the learned author is 
here mistaken, for the observance of Monday is not regarded by 
Mohammedans as either a religions duty or an article of faith. 
The truth is that many learned men, when noting down the 
days on which any events worthy of note occurred in the history 
of Mohammed, found Monday to have been one of them, and 
accordingly included it in their list as a matter of accidental 
coincidence, while there were others who differed from them on 
this point. 

Sir William Muir, when enumerating the “ several palpable 
fabrications” in the original text of Wakedi, says that this 
author stated, ” that Amina told Abdul Muttalib of the command 
of the angel that the child stiould bo called Ahmad;” after which 
Sir William proceeds to state that the name of Ahmad Otrl was 
very rare in Arabia; that the names derived from the root 
Hamd (ji^) were common, and that, besides the Prophet, there 
were five other different persons named Mohammed. 

On Wakedi’s authority, he adds “ that these names were given 
by such Arabs as had learnt from Jews, Christians, or sooth- 
sayers, that a prophet so named was about to rise in Arabia, and 
the parents, in the fond hope each that his child would turn out 
to be the expected prophet, called it by his name.” 

If implicit belief is placed in the passage, " And the angel of 
the Lord said onto her, Behold, thou art with child, and shalt 
bear a son, and shalt call his name Ishmael,” . . . (Gen. xvi. 11), 
as well as in the passage, “ And God said, Sarah, thy wife, shall 
bear thee a son indeed, and thou shalt call his name Isaac” 
(Gen. xvii. 19) ; and also in the passage, "And she (Mary) shall 
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hrmg forth a ton, and thou (Joseph) bhalt call eis nahb 
Jbbvs ; for he shall save his people from their sins ” (Mat. i. 21),— 
on what grounds, let us aek, can it be denied that the angel 
appeared to Amina, and desired her to give the name of Ahmed 
to the child, of which she was shortly to be delivered? 

A most satisfactory proof of the truth of this tradition is, as 
sbown in our Essay on the Prophecies respecting Mohammed,” 
that the Prophet was foretold by the name of Mohammed, in 
the Old Testament, and by that of Ahmed in the New ; it 
was highly necessary, therefore, that, in order to fulfil these 
prophecies, God should make known to Amina the appellation of 
Ahmed, an appellation that was never, or but very rarely, given 
to Arabians. 

It appears very remarkable, however, that Sir William Muir 
should assert that “the word Ahmed must have occurred by 
mistake, in some early Arabic translation of John’s Gospel, for 
the Comforter, irepuckurm for irapaKkiyro^, or was forged as such 
by some ignorant or designing monk in Mohammed’s time.” 
Mohammedan divines never asserted that, before the Prophet, 
these appellations were never given to other persons in Arabia. 
On the contrary, they rejected all such traditions, and very faith- 
fully and honestly endeavoured, Wakedi being one of them, to 
find out (and they succeeded) that these names were given to 
other persona in Arabia. 

The fisct, however, that there did exist persons of these names,* 
or the assertion that these names were given by the parents, each 
in the fond hope that, peradventure, his child may turn out to be 
the promised prophet does not, in any way, afiect the prophecies, 
because, whatever the parents might have coveted, the Prophet 
was the same person intended by God ; an opinion which we are 

^ We find the eune eironinetuiee attending the name of Jesne. **The name of 
Jeioa, which waa giyen him, is an alteration from Jo$hua, It waa a yery eommon 
name ; but afterwarda, myateriea, and an allnaion to hia character of Sayionr wera^ 
natorally, aonght for In it."— See Renan'a **Llfe of Ohriat." 
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the inore justified in maintaining, when we reflect upon the 
extraordinary acts he performed, — acts which were entirely un- 
precedented in the history of the whole globe ; upon enjoying 
that felicity which is the gift of the religion of God ; which he 
preached in his life time, and left as. the richest heir-loom to 
posterity ; upon his promulgating that truth and righteousness 
which, after the revolution of ages, have remained unalterable 
and uncorrupted, and shall so continue to all eternity. 

It is, therefore, by no means surprising that Amina should 
have been alarmed at the appearance of the angels, and should, 
according to the custom of the Arabs, in such cases, have hung 
pieces of iron on her neck and arms as a charm or amulet;' but, 
on the contrary, it strongly corroborates the fact of Amina’s 
having actually seen her heavenly visitors. 

What, then, becomes of Sprenger’s judgment and candour 
when he concludes, from the above circumstance, that Amina 
had a nervous and epileptic temperament I f t 

Amina’s account of the vision or dream in which she was in- 
formed that the babe would be suckled by one of the tribe of 
Abu-dzueib ; Halima’s surprise upon hearing her husband’s 
name ; the sudden and abundant flow of milk, both in Halima 
and her camel, upon receiving the infant Mohammed ; the 
swiftness of the white ass when returning from Mecca ; and the 
circumstance of Halima’s cattle growing fat, and yielding 
abundance of milk, etc., etc., are, all of them, traditions that 
have no other authority for their support than that they were 
related by Halima, for which reason they are classed under the 
second head, 'which presupposes their occurrence to have been 
possible. Why, indeed, should we not consider the above tradi- 
tions as true as the passages : “ And Laban said unto him, 1 
pray thee, if I have found favour in thine eyes, tarry ; for I 

^ A dmilar omtom itOl obtains in manj ports of England, whars it is not nn- 
nsnal to seo a horaashoe nailad ontsida a staUa door, to prarant aril spirits from 
injuring tha horsas. 
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have learned, by experience, that the Lord hath blessed me for 
thy sake” (Gen. xxx. 27) ; “For it was little which thou hadsl 
before I came, and it is now increased Into a multitude ; and the 
Lord hath blessed thee since my coming” (Gen. xxx. 30); and 
also Gen. xxx. 36-42, all of which show that God -created 
Laban’s cattle less strong than those of Jacob. 

Sir William Muir proceeds to state, on Wakedi’s authority, 
the circumstance of the opening of Mohammed’s chest and the 
cleansing of his heart, when he was four years of age ; and, on 
the authority of Hishami, infers therefrom that the infant was 
attacked with epilepsy. 

In our “Essay on the Shakki-sadar and Meraj,” we have 
dwelt upon this subject at some length, and have proved, to the 
best of our ability, that it was nothing more than a portion of, 
or episode to, the dream of the Prophet on the night of the 
Meraj, or journey to heaven ; that it never occurred in the body, 
but was purely imaginary ; and that the traditionists differ in 
Aligning the time when the operation was performed; some 
afiSrming it to have taken place during infancy, others during 
his youth when at Mecca, while others assert that it occurred 
during the night journey. 

Taking it for granted that the circumstance happened just as 
Sir William Muir has mentioned, we shall now endeavour to 
nullify the inference which the above talented writer has, on the 
authority of Hishami, drawn from the tale so related, namely, 
that the infant Prophet had had a fit of epilepsy. 

Sir William says that Hishami and other later writers add 
that the husband of Halimah concluded that the boy had “ had 
a fit.” 

But this translation of the passage firom Hishami is incorrect. 
We have in our possession an edition of Hishami’s book, printed 
and published at Gottingen in 1858, under the care and super- 
visibn of Dr. Ferdinand Wustenfeld, and we here quote the 
original passage verbatim, as well as its translation into English. 
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** Hdima said she was told by his (the Prophet’s) foster-father 
(Halima’s husband) that * 0 Halima, I fear that the infant has 
received an evil spirit — that is, is under the influence of an evil 
spirit — tnerefore let him be sent back to his family.’ ” 

The fact that Halima’s husband did not mean to infer, by 
these words, that the infant was suffering from any actual 
disease, is also verified by the following remarks of Amina, Inade 
by her on the occasion of Halimah’s returning the infant to her. 
“Ah {’’ exclaimed she, “ didst thou feai' that he was under the 

influence of evil spirits” 

We do not find in Hishami the word Omeeb , mentioned 
in Sir William Muir’s note, p. 21, v. i. ; neither does that word 
imply “ had a fit,” as the writer had been led to understand. In 
Hishami there is given the word Oseeb, as we have men- 
tioned above, and as shall be perfectly shown hereafter. As 
there is but very little difference in the appearance of the two 
words. Sir William appears to have fallen into fk mistake, from 
having quoted a faulty manuscript. 

Almost every Christian writer of Mohammed’s life asserts as 
a fact that the Prophet suffered from epilepsy. At first we were 
at a loss to conceive how such an idea, like Chotins’s story of 
the pigeon, could have ever entered the pericraninms of the 
Christians. History does not inform us that any Christian 
physician went to Arabia for the purpose of examining the 
bodily 'condition of Mohammed, nor is there anything said on 
the subject by 'Oriental writers. Whence, then, could such a 
notion have originated, and by whom was it encouraged and 
propagated ? 

After considerable research we have at length ascertained that 
this false and ridiculous notion is to be attributed : first, to the 
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Boperstition of the Greek Ghristiaiis, and secondly, to the fanlty 
translation of the Arabic text into Latin. 

Upon a reference to page 20 of the Life of Mahomet,” hy 
Prideaux, printed at London in 1712, the notion in question will 
be found to have originated in it, and also, in the mk-translation 
into Latin, by Dr. Pococke, of some of the passages in Abul« 
feda’s work. This translation was, along with its original in 
Arabic, printed from Pococke’s manuscript, at Oxford, in 1723. 
We shall first quote the text from this edition, and then point 
out the Tarions mistakes therein, as well as in the translation. 

! jjb jyl Ji iUJl - t- ^ JUi 

Fa kala zoajo HoKmah laAa had Khasihaito Anna hazed Qholam 
Kad Oseeba bit hakkeeyut hi ahlehee fak tamalut ho Halimah 
wa Kaddamut bihe Ila Ommehe. The faithful translation of 
which is : ” Then Halima’s husband said to her, ' 1 fear that the 
infant has contracted (the influence of the evil spirit), therefore 
return him to his family; and she brought the boy to his 
mother;’” while the version of the Arabic into Latin runs thus : 
" Tunc Tnaritm Halima ; multum vereor, inquit, ne 'puer inter 
popularea suos morbum Hypochondriacum contraxerit. Tollena 
Uaque eum Halima ad matrem ytts Ammam, reduait;'* its 
English rendering being: ”Then Halimah’s husband said, ‘I 
am greatly afraid of the boy’s catching the Hypochondriacal 
disease from some of his companions; therefore, taking him 
(the boy) from Halimah, he carried him back to his mother, 
Amina.’” It shoold be observed that by the ’’Hypochondriacal 
disease ” is probably meant epilepsy, or the falling sickness. 

The mistake occasioned in the text is that, instead of the ex- 
pression /a abhaheehe , which means ** reach him," is used 

that of Inl hakkeeytde which implies “right,” or “in- 

deed;” but when the tranidator found that he could not re- 


SI 
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eoncile the passage with the whole text,-^fbr how could he? — 
he omitted the meaning of the word in the translation. 

Again, upon coming to the word Oseeba , he translated 
it “ eontraxerit,”^ or “caught,” but not finding in the original 
what he caught, and it being necessary, both for the sense of the 
passage, as well as for grammar, to find some object which he 
(the boy) caught, he supplied it, at a guess, by Bypoekondria, 
the falling sickness. 

The fact is, that when the Arabs used such ambiguous expres* 
sions, they meant thereby the influence of the evil spirit. 

The origin of this mistake appears to have been rooted in the 
superstition of the ancient Greeks. “ Owing to the mysterious 
and extraordinary character of the convulsions of epilepsy, it 
was always supposed by them to be due, in a very special 
manner, to the influence either of the gods or of evil spirits.” 

Two objections here present themselves. First, why should 
Arab idioms, and the modes of expression peculiar to that 
language, be interpreted conformably to Greek superstition? 
Secondly, admitting that the Arabs really did ascribe the falling 
sickness to the influence of evil spirits, it seems very odd and 
unreasonable that, wherever such an expression is mentioned, we 
should understand thereby that nothing but epilepsy is meant ; 
especially when we know to a certainty that the Arabs attributed 
to the influence of evil spirits the cause of all such things, the 
nature whereof they did not know themselves. In support of 
what is here said, we quote the opinion of a very learned, judi- 
cious, and liberal author, who says, “The assertion so often 
repeated, that Mohammed was subject to epileptic fits, is A bass 
INVENTION OT THE Gbeekb, ivho would secm to impute that 
morbid afiection to the apostle of a novel creed, as a stain upon 
his moral character, deserving the reprobation and abhorrence 

^ It is evident by the Latin translation also that the word In question is Oseeba 
f and not 1 as has been understood by Sir William Hnir. 
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of tho Chiistiaii world.’*^ Nor can we omit quoting here the 
opinion of the profound historian Gibbon, who observes His 
(Mohammed’s) epileptio fits, an absurd calumnt of tub 
Gbbbks, would be an object of pity jrather than abhorrence.” 
In another place he remarks : ** The epilepsy, or falling sickness, 
of Mohammed is asserted by Theophanes-Zonaras, and the rest of 
the Greeks, and is greedily swallowed by the gross bigotry of 
Hollinger, Piideaux, and Maracci; the titles {the wrapped up^ 
the covered) of two chapters of the Koran can hardly be strained 
to such an interpretation ; the silence, the ignorance of the Mo- 
hammedan commentators is more conclusive than the most per- 
emptory denial ; and the charitable side is espoused by Ockley. 
Gagnier, and Sale.” 

We now proceed to consider, under a medical point of view, 
the false and groundless imputation that Mohammed was afflicted 
with epilepsy. 

Epilepsy is a form of disease characterized by sudden insen- 
sibility, with convulsive movements of the voluntary muscles, 
and occasionally arrest of the breathing, owing to spasms of the 
muscles of respiration and temporary closure of the glottis. 
The epileptic not uncommonly gets insane, often loses bis mem- 
ory, and becomes subject to a certain want of acuteness, and 
a depression of spirits which unfit him for the regular business 
of life. Disorders of digestion are also frequent, and there is a 
constant want of tone and vigour in all the bodily functions, 
which communicate an habitual expression of languor to the 
epileptic. Added to this, it can hardly be matter of surprise 
that the knowledge of his infirmity should deeply influence the 
mind of the epileptic, and produce a distaste for active occupa- 
tions, especially for such as expose him to more than ordinary 
observation.”* 

Our duty now, therefore, is to inquire if all or any one of the 

^ ** Apology for Hohammod and tha Koran/* by John Daranporl. 

• Gbambert'a Cydopttdia..'* 
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symptoms were to be foond u occaning in any portion of the 
Prophet’s life, from his infancy nntil his death. 

No historian, whether Mohammedan or Christian, mentions that 
any one of the above symptoms was to he found in Mohammed, 
hut, on the contrary, they have all unanimously affirmed that 
Mohammed was vigorous and healthy, both in his infancy and 
his youth. Indeed, Sir William Muir himself says that at 
two years of age she” (Halima) ** weaned him and took him 
home ; that Amina was so delighted with the healthy and robust 
appearance of her infant, who looked like a child of double the 
age, that she said 'Take him with thee hack again to the 
desert,’ ” etc., etc. In his youth he is said to have been strong, 
healthy, and robust.^ He walked very quickly, and firmly trod 
the ground. Through the whole of his life he was exposed to 
great perils and hardships, all of which he bore with unfiinching 
patience and courage. 

He restored that worship of the Unity of the Godhead in a 
manner alike without precedent or example, and established the 
science of theology on such sound and reasonable principles as 
are without their parallel in the world. It was he who brought 
the laws which regulate society, and enforce morality, to a state 
of perfectibility never before attained. It was he through whom 
came, for the welfare and happiness of mankind, that criminal, 
civil, religious, and military code, unique of its kind. It was 
he who, during his life-time, conquered the entire peninsula of 
Arabia, united the difierent tribes into one strong, compact, and 
formidable nation, which rapidly overran as conquerors the 
greatest part of the then civilized world. Is it, then, we would 
ask, compatible with reason and justice to suppose that achieve- 
ments like these could have been the work of a wretched, imbe- 
cile epileptic — achievements which none but a man in the fullest 
possession of all his facnltiest mental and corporeal, could ever 


^ For a enrioat proof of thia, leo Diotionaire Hiftoriqua at Oxitiqiie de Bajia, 
Art. Mahomat. Koto S. 
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have performed, and which, by their very nature, presuppose a 
divine agency ? 

Sir William Muir says that Halimah being ** again startled 
• • • . by observing a cloud attendant upon the child, sheltering 
him from the sun,’’ etc., etc., set out finally to restore the boy 
to his mother.” Upon this passage he gives it as his opinion 
that ” if there be any truth in the tradition, it probably implies 
a renewal of symptoms of the former nature.” Again, he says 
that ** the attacks which alarmed Halimah, as fits of an epileptic 
nature, exhibit, in the constitution of Mohammed, the normal 
marks of those excited states and ecstatic swoons which, perhaps, 
suggested to his own mind the ideas of inspiration, as by his 
followers they were undoubtedly taken to be evidence of it.” 

The tradition that a cloud should so shelter the Prophet, and 
him alone, from the sun, seems to be, in itself, impossible, and 
therefore false. Had this actually occurred, many of Mo* 
hammed’s associates and companions, who were constantly near 
him at all times, must have noticed the circumstance, and, con- 
sequently, it could not fail to have been mentioned in many 
authentic hadeeses. This, however, is not the case, all of them 
being silent upon the subject.^ Among the many ways by 
which the spread of a wrong tradition among the people may be 
accounted for, one of them is the accidental occurrence of the 
very thing to which the tradition relates. It is possible, there- 
fore, that the Prophet might have been seen by some person, 
under the partial shadow of a cloud, and that he related the 
circumstance to another, who, again, told it to a third, and so on, 
till it got into general circulation, and as Fama volat, vire%que 
acquirit eunde^ it became, at length, a common belief that the 
cloud always enveloped the head of the Prophet. Now, tradi- 
tions such as the above, that have no authority for their genuine- 
ness, are never accepted by our learned divines. 

1 On the eontrery, eome hadeeees, reletiTe to the eubjeot of prayer, mentlm the 
ofreamstanoe of the Sanehine falling upon the penon of the Prophet ae upon that 
of any other pereoix. 
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Although we have shown the imputation of Mohammed’s 
beiog subject to epileptic convulsions to be altogether void of 
truth, nevertheless, we must be allowed to place before all im- 
partial and candid readers the opinion of Sir William Muir, 
vis., that the epileptic swoons of Mohammed gave him the idea 
of his divine mission, and that such was the belief of his fol- 
lowers ; and then ask whether it be at all reasonable to suppose 
that a man, whom every one knew for an epileptic, should adduce 
his epileptic swoons as proofs of his being the Prophet of God, 
sent to destroy the idolatry of his countrymen ; should be be- 
lieved as such by all about him, by his family and by all the 
learned of Arabia, every one of whom apostatized from the 
religion of his forefathers, and placed implicit faith in his word 
and doctrines 7 

After describing Mohammed’s visit to his mother’s tomb, and 
giving his reason for not praying for her salvation. Sir William 
Muir remarks that it (the prohibition of praying for those who 
die not in the Mussulman faith) forms a singular instance of 
the sternness and severity of the dogmas of Mohammed in 
respect of those who died in ignorance of the faith.” 

But for our part we must confess that we cannot find any 
severity or sternness whatever in not praying for such persons, 
who did not believe in the Unity of God, but died in a state of 
utter incredulity ; on the contrary, our impression is that it was 
a most efficient and likely means for inducing the living to 
abandon idolatry, and acknowledge the unity of the Godhead. 

Upon learning that the above fact was considered as “ the 
stemi|ess and tbs severity of the dogmas of Mohammed,” we 
directed our attention to the Christian system for the purpose of 
discovering, if possible, what mild, charitable, and merciful 
provisions it contained on behalf of those persons who, although 
believing in God, refused to acknowledge Christ to be bis SQp. 
Greally, however, to our disappointment, we could only find still 
severer denunciations against unbelievers : thus, in the Athanasian 
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Greed, which ia appointed by the Church to be read on certain 
days, thronghont all Protestant churches in England, after 
specifying all the articles that a person tm/M beUeye, as if bdief 
were a matter of compulsion, it is declared expressly — ** And 
this is the Christian faith, which, except a man believe, he eaur 
not be aaoed” Where, then, is the superiority, a|^to charity 
and mercy, of the Christian over the Mohammedan religion ? 

Sir William Muir states that "the whole family rose from 
their frugd meal, hungry and unsatisfied if Mohammed wer 
not present, but were satisfied when he shared it with them;” 
and says, moreover, " this had a tendency to glorify the nascent 
Prophet.” Now the Mohammedans do not believe this tradi- 
tion as a genuine and true one ; there does not exist any trust- 
worthy authority for the truth of it, and therefore it falls under 
the second head. But why should not the above circumstance 
be believed to be possible, when we believe in the passage of 
Matthew xiv. 19, SU : " And he (Jesus) commanded the mnltir- 
Cade (5,000 in number) to sit down on the grass, and took the 
five loaves and the two fishes, and, looking up to heaven, he 
blessed and brake, and gave the loaves to his disciples, and the 
disciples to the multitude, and they did all eat and were filled, 
and they took up of the fragments that remained twelve baskets 
fuU.” 

Sir William Muir mentions that Bahira recognised the Prophet, 
when on his journey to Syria, from among a company of other 
persons, by the hovering of a cloud over his head, the bending 
of the boughs of trees to shelter him from the sun; that he 
(Bahira) questioned Mohammed and examined his body, in order 
to find on it the seal of prophecy, etc., etc. If it be believed at 
all that Mohammed did actually accompany his uncle, Abu Talib, 
on the occasion of the latter’s mercantile expedition to Syria, it 
is not by any means surprising that Bahira should have im- 
agined all this, because at that time the Jews, as well ac the 
Oh^tianB, wore expecting a Messiah, and a mpuchrm^ All 
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these traditions^ however^ must be classed with those which 
have no trustworthy authority in support of them. The tradi- 
tion which gives the account of Bahira and of Abu Talib^s 
journey to Syria, in company with Mohammed, and wherein it 
is stated that Abu Talib sent Mohammed back from Syria, under 
the charge of Abu Bakr and Bilal, is not mentioned in Moslim 
and Bokharee, the most authentic and authoritative works upon 
traditions, but it is eagerly welcomed by Tirmizee and other less 
scrupulous authors. There are numerous sound reasons which 
entirely and, at the same time, satisfactorily demonstrate the 
unauthenticity of the tradition under consideration ; but it will 
suffice, we think, to quote here the remark of Dr. Sprenger, as 
given by Sir William Muir, wherein the former perfectly proves 
the absurdity of the tradition in question. ^'Tirnidzi says that 
Abu Talib sent Mahomet back from Syria by Abu Bakr and 
Bilal, which (as Sprenger shows) is absurd, seeing that tbe 
former was two years younger than Mahomet, and the latter 
not then born.” 

After describing Mohammed*s journey to Syria (which cir- 
cumstance we have mentioned to be unsupported by trustworthy 
authority), when only twelve years of age, with Abu Talib, Sir 
William Muir says that 'Hhe ruined sites of former grandeur, 
rendered more affecting by wild stories, strange and startling 
details, and tragic traditions ; the national and social customs of 
christening the churches with their crosses, images, other symbols 
of faith, the ringing of bells, effected a deep impression and im- 
printed a charm upon the reflecting mind (can the mind of an 
epileptic child be susceptible of such impressions ?) ” of Mo- 
hammed.” ^ 

We somewhat hesitate to coincide with this remark, because 
this very boy, whose youthful mind was so much affected upon 
seeing the cross, the images, and other symbols of Christianity, 
did, m his after life, oppose these very- things, strongly prohibit 
the adoption of any one of them, forbid the use of the cross and 
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the worship of images, declare that God had no son, and in op- 
position to the doctrine of the Trinity, 'preach, inculcate, and 
propagate the worship of the one only God. 

But, admitting that all the above-mentioned objects did make 
an impression upon the mind of the boy, another idea naturally 
suggests itself to us, which is, that a child whose first four years 
were passed in a desert, and who, during the next eight ones, 
was surrounded by idolat^ and intellectual darkness ; who, when 
only twelve years of age, possessed a heart capable of receiving 
a deep impression &om whatever objects presented themselves 
to his eye, from the ruins of time-destroyed buildings, from 
churches, crosses, images, and other Christian symbols; and 
who was endowed with so much reason, sagacity, and genius as 
enabled him to deduce from those objects conclusions so perfect 
and ideas so sublime concerning the invisible Deity and the im- 
mortality of man’s soul; — ^the idea, we repeat, irresistibly strikes 
us that such a child must have been bom a prophet, who had 
nature herself for his instructress ; and that it was of him that 
Christ himself prophesied, when He said: “Nevertheless, I tell 
you the truth, it is expedient for you that I go away, for if 1 go 
npt away the wep/xXvrov (Ahmed) will not come unto you, but 
if 1 depart, I will send him unto you." 
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